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Advertising’s  Critics,  Defenders, 
Cross  Swords  at  4-A  Meeting 


Four  Speakers  Discuss  to  What  Extent  and  By 
Whom  Copy  Should  Be  Regulated . . .  Billingsley 
Counsels  Constructive,  Open-Minded  Attitude 
By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


BEPRESENTATIVES  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  in  the  country  are 
convinced  that  advertising  needs 
to  be  regulated  to  curb  abuses,  and 
d>ey  care  little  whether  it  is  done  by 
tike  government  or  by  the  advertising 
industry  itself,  just  so  it  is  done. 

Defenders  of  advertising,  while 
cgreeing  that  some  regulation  is  nec- 
c*ary,  are  determined  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  “starry-eyed  idealists” 
end  those  actuated  by  “a  smug,  mes- 
■onic.  self-righteousness,  bent  on 
■ving  human  beings  from  themselves, 
whether  they  want  to  be  saved  or 
not.”  They  are  also  determined  to 
discover,  if  possible,  just  how  much 
sommunist  influence  is  at  work  among 
the  consumer  groups;  whether  “en- 
fightenment”  is  in  some  cases  a  mask 
br  “indoctrination.” 

Ad  Regulation  Clinic 
These  were  the  impressions  which 
flood  out  after  one  of  the  most  search¬ 
ing  clinics  on  advertising  regulation 
[•nd  the  consumer  movement  to  be 
held  in  recent  months.  The  scene  was 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Friday, 
17,  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
•nnual  convention  of  the  American 
Aisociation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
At  a  closed  session  Thursday  the 
^oup  had  considered  association 
^ines.s  and  had  elected  Atherton 
Hobler,  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles.  Inc.,  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  AAAA  board,  succeeding  Allen 
^  Billingsley,  president  of  Fuller, 
toith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  The 
Friday  morning  session,  open  to 
8ti*sts  and  the  press,  took  the  form 
^  a  town  meeting  of  the  old  New 
wgland  type,  with  two  speakers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  advertising  critics  and 
two  representing  the  defenders.  A 
looderator  was  in  charge,  and  two  in¬ 
terrogators  asked  questions  of  each 
speaker  after  all  four  had  finished 
their  talks. 


Those  in  the  cast  were:  Mr.  Bill¬ 
ingsley,  presiding.  Moderator,  George 
V.  Denny,  Jr.,  moderator  of  Town  Hall 
Meeting  of  the  Air.  For  the  “Critics”: 
Donald  E.  Montgomery,  consumers’ 
counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Colston  E.  Warne, 
president  of  Consumers’  Union  and 
associate  professor  of  economics,  Am- 


Afher+on  W.  Hobler 

herst  College.  For  the  “Defenders”: 
Stanley  High,  editor  and  author,  and 
Fulton  Oursler,  editor  of  Liberty 
magazine.  Interrogators:  Anna  Steese 
Richardson,  director  of  the  consumer 
division,  Crowell  -  Collier  Publishing 
Company,  and  Dr.  Ruth  W.  Ayres, 
economist  and  speaker  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement. 

The  provocative  question  discussed 
by  each  speaker  was:  “To  What  Ex¬ 
tent  Should  Advertising  Be  Con¬ 
trolled  and  by  Whom?” 

The  large  meeting  hall  held  more 


than  400  AAAA  members  and  guests 
who  listened  intently  to  the  brilliant 
presentations  of  the  question  by  the 
four  speakers.  Naturally,  the  “de¬ 
fenders”  of  advertising  won  the  most 
frequent  applause,  but  the  “critics” 
were  also  applauded  for  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  frankness  with  which 
they  presented  their  views. 

”Moit  Influential  Group" 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Moderator 
Denny  paid  tribute  to  the  assembled 
advertising  men  by  saying  that  be¬ 
cause  of  their  power  to  mold  human 
behavior  they  constituted  probably 
the  most  influential  group  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  He  recognized  the  seriousness 
of  the  consumer  movement  because 
it  had  within  it  the  seeds  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  business,  which,  car¬ 
ried  to  its  furthermost  limit,  would 
result  in  the  disappearance  of  free 
enterprise  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  as  we  know  it  now. 

“I  am  sure,  however,”  he  stated, 
“that  if  it  were  necessary,  this  group 
would  find  a  way  to  preserve  de¬ 
mocracy. 

“The  question  today  is  whether  we 
can  have  self-control  or  whether  we 
must  have  control  forced  upx)n  us.” 

He  then  introduced  P*rofessor  Warne 
who  charged  that  the  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  was  “primarily  responsible  for 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  American 
consumer  movement. 

“Your  baby,  I  should  repwrt,  is 
lusty,  thriving  and  has  outgrown  the 
infant  stage,”  he  continued.  “Lest 
some  of  you  have  forgotten  your  col¬ 
lective  paternity,  let  me  remind  you 
briefly  of  how  certain  advertisers 
brought  on  this  organized  revolt  and 
how  a  minority  of  your  guild  has,  by 
uninformed  opposition,  nurtured  it. 

“The  downright  lies,  the  slipp)ery 
superlatives,  the  half-truths,  the 
p>seudo-science,  the  irrelevant  app)eals 


W.  H.  JOHNS 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Batten, 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

unleashed  in  a  setting  of  inadequate 
regulation  during  the  ’twenties  and 
'thirties  brought  us  to  your  doorstep. 
You  failed  to  heed  the  advice  of  your 
leaders  to  clean  house — or  else.  The 
record  of  your  annual  resolves  to  re¬ 
form  was  almost  as  futile  as  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  League  of  Nations.  You 
asked  for  a  consumer  movement  and 
for  government  regulation.  Both  are 
here  to  greet  you.  We  hope  you  will 
like  us.” 

Debt  of  Gratitude  to  Radio 

The  consumer  movement  owes  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  radio  net¬ 
work  executives  “for  invading  the 
home  with  resonant  baritone  voices 
blending  real  and  sp)ecious  app>eals 
for  action,”  Prof.  Warne  said.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  pjower  of  advertising  to 
shape  human  desires  and  action,  the 
sp)eaker  found  no  fault  with  that  as¬ 
pect,  but  said  this  pwwer  has  been 
abused;  “pleasant  New  England  towns 
are  adapted  to  a  Coca-Cola  civiliza¬ 
tion”;  “advertising  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  opportunity  to  become  a 
positive  agency  for  good.” 

The  consumer  movement  is  made  up 
of  those  who  have  rebelled,  he  went 
on,  and  asked:  “If  we  as  citizens  are 
to  live  in  this  world,  share  its  satis¬ 
factions.  and  its  responsibilities,  should 
we  not  make  advertising  the  servant 
of  the  consumer,  not  the  master?” 
Discussing  consumer  testing,  he  said 
it  is  u.sed  as  a  complement  and  cor¬ 
rective  of  advertising.  The  Consum¬ 
ers’  Union  has  its  own  laboratory,  and 
also  utilizes  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  college  technicians. 

He  assured  his  hearers  that  the 
Union  wishes  to  be  fair  and  correct 
errors  of  technical  finding  or  fact 
promptly  when  errors  occur.  In  clos¬ 
ing,  he  made  a  plea  for  more  facts 
in  copy,  more  informative  labels, 
grades  and  specifications,  and  warned 
that  unless  advertising  men  take 
greater  heed  of  their  social  resp>onsi- 
bilities  they  will  discredit  their  own 
instrument. 

Following  Prof.  Warne,  Stanley  High 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  advertising, 
and  in  a  witty  and  informed  sp>eech 
made  a  strong  attack  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  amount  of  government  regulation 
of  all  kinds.  The  major  part  of  his 
talk  was  a  discussion  of  the  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  government 
employes  and  government  p>oIicing 
functions  under  the  New  Deal.  Of  the 
51  Federal  agencies  created  ri-'ce 
1932,  14  involve  some  kind  of  pxjlic- 
ing,  he  declared. 

“Now  what  does  all  this  prove?”,  he 
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asked.  “It  seems  to  me  it  proves  that  for  housefurnishings;  and  1/  8  of  all  to  do  the  magnificent  job  for  the  na-  tones  of  hate — ‘Say  it!  Say  it,  I  tell 
there  are  forces  in  the  Federal  gov-  that’s  spent  to  buy  automobiles  and  tion  that  your  public  speakers  and  you!  Say  that  God  is  love!’ 
emment  which,  under  the  smoke-  keep  them  running.”  editorial  writers  say  is  the  mission  “I  think  that  is  the  spirit  behind 


emment  which,  under  the  smoke-  keep  them  running.” 

screen  of  desirable  regulation,  are  _ 

shooting  for  something  bigger  than 
that. 

“I  think  the  objective  of  those 
persons  is  not  to  get  the  malpractices 
of  the  system,  but  to  get  the  system. 

It’s  the  Fifth  Column  we’ve  got  to 
look  out  for.  Nowhere  has  the  Fifth  W  ‘ 

Column  been  getting  more  and  bigger  M 
licks  than  in  this  matter  of  the  regu-  Bk  ^ 
lation  of  advertising.”  Wr’ 

Mr.  High  concluded  by  saying  that  » 
if  advertisers  and  consumers  can’t  get  %  \  4 

together  to  regulate  advertising  the  V 

government  should  do  it,  but  called  \ 

for  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  consumer  It 

movement  to  discover  to  what  extent 
the  anti-System  forces  have  got  hold  Jf 

of  it.  Until  a  house-cleaning  takes  \\ 

place  to  rid  the  movement  of  its  \ 

“periphery”  of  communists,  “the  av- 
erage  citizen  will  be  justified  in  won-  / 

dering  whether  it  is  enlightenment  * 

the  consumer  movement  is  out  to 
spread  —  or  indoctrination,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  _ 

Presenting  his  views  in  the  form  of  r  wapmc 

a  dialogue  or  playlet  Mr.  Montgom- 

ery  used  as  his  characters  three  ^  So«aker 

voices,  the  Voice  of  Free  Enterprise,  " 

Advertising;  a  feminine  voice,  the  When  faced  with  1 


editorial  witers  say  is  the  mission  “I  think  that  is  the  spirit  behind 
of  advertising?”  what  is  being  done  to  advertising.  l| 

Sees  Un-American  Spirit  do  not  say  they  are  all  bluenosedl 

WhUe  granting  that  advertising  is  avatars  in  Washington,  Pharisees  of 
in  need  of  some  regulation,  Mr.  Ours-  new  social  order,  stickers  to  the 

ler  warned  against  the  un-American  of  the  law,  but  I  do  say  that  the 

spirit  which  seems  to  crouch  behind  capital  is  creeping  with  starry-eyed 
the  amiable  facade  of  those  who  would  idealists,  men  and  women  with  a  pas- 
regulate  business.  regulating  lives  other  than 


sion  for  regulating  lives  other  than! 


“T*  _ _ _ •  i.  j  their  own.  They  do  not  believe  and 

“.1  .  j  ’  f  f  j’  will  not  believe  that  American  busi- 

that  one  day  animated  a  red-faced,  ^3p3bie  of  exercising  self- 


When  faced  with  these  facts  adver- 


Consumer;  and  the  Voice  of  the  Un-  tisers  get  emotional  and  say,  “It’s 


wanted  Consumer. 


their  own  fault.  It’s  a  New  Deal 


Through  dialogue  he  built  up  the  plot!”  the  speaker  said.  He  declared 
case  for  advertising  and  the  consumer,  industry  is  ignoring  this  situation  and 


Advertising  provokes  discontent,  ere-  cited  publication  promotion  literature 
ates  demand,  turns  wants  into  pur-  claiming  that  these  publications  are 


chases  on  a  large  scale,  makes  mass  read  chiefly  by  the  higher  income 
production  possible,  has  helped  Amer-  families. 


^  ^®,]''8hest  “Are  you  not  worrying  half  a  mar-  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ro.i,  Inc.  system  "in^Ae  “unTed  Stete'^,‘"a"war 

standard  of  living  m  the  world.  It  is  ket  half  to  death,  when  you  might  in  ^hipy,  the  Fifth  Column  of  dis- 

the  voice  of  free  enterprise,  who  at-  be  finding  ways  to  bring  the  other  bug-eyed  preacher  who  was  spanking  Marvi<m  i<!  dninv  most  deadlv 

tacks  it  attacks  the  System;  it  is  the  half  to  life?”  he  asked.  “Can  you  not  the  bare  bottom  of  his  ten-year-old  y,Qj.ij  tVe  must  have  the  courage  to 
spiarkplug,  the  System  cannot  run  turn  your  talent  loose— your  research-  son.  With  every  blow  on  the  little  expansion  of  government 

without  it.  ers,  your  copy  writers,  your  artists—  back  side,  the  preacher  grated  out  in  control  over  our  means  of  production 


A.  L.  BILLINGSLEY 
President, 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 


control.” 

He  then  cited  the  numerous  ways 
in  which  advertising  is  already  regu¬ 
lated,  Better  Business  Bureaus,  state 
statutes  against  false  advertising, 
postal  laws,  food  and  drug  act.  pub¬ 
lishers  codes,  etc. 

“Certainly  we  have  ample  regula¬ 
tion,”  he  declared.  “More  than  this 
would  not  be  regulation — it  would  be 
control. 

“Obviously,  truth  in  advertising  is 
an  ideal  which  those  of  us  who  live 
by  advertising  mvist  bring  to  a  real¬ 
ity.  There  must  be  less  noise,  less 
swing  and  jitter,  less  emotionalism, 
more  informative  copy,  more  inspi¬ 
rational  copy,  and  these  ideals  can  all 
be  reached  with  no  loss  of  human  in- ; 
terest.  But  the  advertiser  and  the 
consumer  can  bring  this  about  with¬ 
out  an  iron  hand  and  a  fusty  will  laid  i 
upon  them  by  government.” 

War  Against  Fret  Enttrpriu 

In  conclusion  he  said:  “Let  us  then 
think  not  of  this  one  battlefield— ad¬ 
vertising — ^but  of  the  war  which  is 
being  waged  against  the  enterprise 
system  in  the  United  States,  a 
in  which  the  Fifth  Column  of  dis- 


without  it. 

Consumer  Is  Bewildered 

The  Consumer  is  bewildered  by  the 
multiplicity  of  brands  and  products; 
no  product  is  ever  advertised  as  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  best;  consumers  are 
never  told  in  plain  English  just  what 
products  are  good  for;  advertisers 
persuade  but  don’t  give  the  consum¬ 
ers  facts  they  can  use. 

The  third  Voice  then  entered  the 
discussion,  and  it  proved  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  60,000,000  Americans,  Mr. 
Montgomery  said,  whose  family  in¬ 
come  is  $100  a  month,  or  less — the 
Unwanted  Consumers. 

The  speaker  then  gave  figures 
showing  how  little  these  families  are 
able  to  spend  and  said: 

“The  low-income  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  population  spends  only  1/3  of 
what  the  whole  nation  spends  for 
food;  1/4  of  what  it  spends  for  clothes; 
3/10  of  what  it  spends  for  personal 
care;  1/5  of  what  it  spends  for  medi¬ 
cal  care;  1/5  also,  of  the  total  spent 
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and  distribution.  We  have  to  attack 
any  attempt  to  lessen  the  sources  of 
revenue  of  a  free  unsubsidized  pr^ 
There  is  enough  control  in  Amentt 
already.  Let  us  halt  this  maro 
in  the  direction  of  the  totalitarian 
state.” 

When  the  four  speakers  were  fin¬ 
ished,  Mrs.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Ru® 
Ayers  asked  each  of  them  questions 
designed  to  bring  out  their  views  ot 
how  advertising  should  be  regulat^ 
None  of  the  speakers  plumped 
government  regulation,  but  urged  co¬ 
operation  between  consumers  ^ 
producers  of  goods.  Mr.  High  cited 
the  possibility  of  appointing  a  “C^  i 
of  advertising,  named  by  the 
try  but  operating  much  as  do  "W 
Hays  and  Judge  Landis  for  the 
ies  and  baseball.  He  said  appointroen 
of  both  these  men  was  the  result  ^ 
a  “consumer  movement,”  and  tW  j 
both  industries  have  benefited  great! 

(Continued  on  page  22)  S 
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SNPA  To  Study  Lufkin  Mill 
Expansion— Huckle  President 

Committee  Named  at  Annual  Convention  to 
Study  Project  and  Seek  Additional 
Tonnage  Pledges 
By  ARTHUR  T.  ROBB 


MINERAL  WELLS.  Tex..  May  22— 
Expansion  of  the  Southland  Paper 
Mill  near  Lufkin,  Tex.,  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  during  the  next  year.  A 
committee  was  named  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  holding  its  38th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here,  to  investigate  the  project 
and  to  obtain  the  pledges  of  publish¬ 
ers  for  the  additional  tonnage.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans  include  the  addition  of  an¬ 
other  paper  machine  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  chemical  pulp  mill. 

A.  W.  Huckle.  publisher,  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald  was  elected  SNPA 
president  succeeding  Adolph  Shelby 
Ochs,  Chattanooga  Times,  who  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  chairman  of  the 
SNPA’s  board  of  directors. 

James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
Directors  were  named  as  follows: 

Alabama — Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  An¬ 
niston  Star. 

Arkansas — K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock 
Democrat. 

Florida  —  James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
Herald. 

Georgia — George  C.  Diggers.  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Kentucky — Barry  Bingham,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  &  Times. 

Louisiana  —  C.  P.  Manship,  Baton 
Rouge  State  Times  &  Advocate. 

Mississippi — L.  P.  Cashman,  Vicks¬ 
burg  Post. 

North  Carolina  —  Talbot  Patrick, 
Goldsboro  News-Argus.  • 

Oklahoma  —  Harrington  W  imberly , 
Alfus  Times-Democrat. 

South  Carolina — J.  M.  Blalock,  Co¬ 
lumbia  State. 

Tennessee  —  Capt.  Enoch  Brown, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Texas  —  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
Houston  Post. 

Virginia — Major  Raymond  D.  Bot¬ 
tom,  Newport  News  Press  and  Times- 
Herald. 

West  Virginia — Walker  Long,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald-Dispatch. 

Yean  of  Service 

Mr.  Huckle’s  unanimous  election 
was  interpreted  both  as  a  reward  for 
his  several  years  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  director  and  as  a  tribute  to 


were  not  anti-union  in  purpose  or 
operation,  he  said.  Their  graduates 
are  distributed  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  shops  of  the 
South  and  several  have  become  print¬ 
ing  executives. 

Ted  Dealey,  reporting  for  the  Dal¬ 
las  school,  declared  that  in  recent 
months  the  Texas  newspapers  have 
obtained  support  for  the  enterprise 
from  the  commercial  printers  who 
had  paid  little  attention  to  the  school 
in  the  past. 

Reports  of  the  Chattanooga  and 


tinned.  “For  the  kind  of  country  we 
shall  be  25  years  hence  will  depend 
largely  upon  what  happens  to  the 
South  in  the  coming  years.  No  na¬ 
tion,  not  even  one  as  wealthy  in  re¬ 
sources  as  America,  can  indefinitely 
endure  the  economic  suffocation  of 
one-fifth  of  its  people.” 

The  answer  to  the  puzzle  of  low  in¬ 
come  in  a  region  that  is  a  potential 
economic  garden  spot  is  not  far  to 
seek,  Mr.  Lilienthal  said.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  found  in  two  related  forms: 

First,  that  national  resources  con- 


Dallas  offices  of  the  association  were 
presented  by  Walter  C.  Johnson,  sec¬ 
retary-manager;  Tom  Tanner,  labor 
commissioner;  and  C.  W.  Tabb,  in 
charge  of  the  Dallas  headquarters. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  again  SNPA 
secretary-manager  after  16  years  of 
absence,  reported  that  SNPA  active 
membership  as  of  May  1,  1940,  was 
254,  a  loss  of  12  from  the  same  period 
last  year.  He  also  reviewed  in  his  re¬ 
port  the  work  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Southern  Pine  Newsprint 
Project,  mechanical  conferences,  and 
bulletins  and  correspondence. 

Two  More  Aqtnciot  Added 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents  stated  that  two  agen¬ 
cies  had  been  added  to  the  SNPA  list 
since  the  last  convention  and  that 
several  applications  for  SNPA  recog- 
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the  growing  importance  of  the  non-  nition  now  are  pending, 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  asso-  The  people  of  the  South  and  the  in- 

ciation.  At  several  conventions  Mr.  stitutions  of  the  South  have  not  en- 
Huckle  has  organized  group  meetings  joyed  and  do  not  today  enjoy  the 
of  the  small  city  publishers  and  he  blessings  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
presided  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  David  E.  Lilienthal,  director,  Tennes- 
non-metropKjlitan  people  on  Monday  see  Valley  Authority,  told  the  South¬ 
evening.  ern  newspaper  executives  in  his  ad- 

A  new  scale  of  dues  was  adopted  dress  Tuesday  morning. 


raising  the  scale  of  the  member  news 
papers  with  circulations  in  excess  of 
100,000  from  a  flat  rate  of  $45  a  month 
to  a  maximum  of  $75,  graduated  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the 
printing  school  at  Nashville,  Ward  C. 


“This  denial  of  equal  opportunity 
for  Southern  economic  development 
is  the  most  significant  single  fact  in 
contemporary  American  life,”  Mr.  Li¬ 
lienthal  asserted. 

Such  a  restriction  upon  the  forward 


Maybom,  president  of  the  Newspaper  niovement  of  niillions  of  American 
Printing  Corporation,  of  that  city,  de-  citizens  cannot  become  a  permanent 
dared  that  the  strict  limitation  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  by  the  typographical 
union  threatened  to  confront  news¬ 
papers  with  a  shortage  of  competent 
printers  within  a  few  years.  The 
schools  sponsored  by  the  ANPA  and 
the  SNPA  at  Nashville  and  Dallas 


part  of  our  national  life  without  the 
gravest  injury  to  our  national  sense 
of  fairness  and  the  impairment  and 
ultimate  exhaustion  of  our  resources, 
he  stated. 

“Here  is  perhaps  the  greatest  issue 
of  your  generation  and  mine,”  he  con- 


A.  W.  Huclde,  Roeic 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald, 
left.  new  SNPA 
president,  receiving 
the  gavel  from 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs, 
Chattanooga  Times. 


tribute  to  the  wealth  and  income  of 
a  people  only  to  the  extent  that  those 
natural  assets  are  transformed  by 
manufacturing  processes  into  a  more 
valuable  form  of  goods;  and  second, 
that  in  the  South  the  people  are  still 
predominantly  a  producer  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  rather  than  a  producer  of  the 
more  valuable,  hence  greater  income 
producing,  manufactured  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Rtmov*  Inequalities 

“Remove  the  economic  inequalities 
and  man-made  disadvantages  which 
burden  the  South,  and  in  less  than  a 
decade  the  income  of  the  South  will 
be  substantially  raised  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  level,  a  level  which  we  all  know 
does  not  permit  an  American  standard 
of  living  for  millions  of  our  people,” 
Mr.  Lilienthal  suggested  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  amoimt  of  manufac¬ 
turing  of  the  South’s  raw  materials, 
thereby  providing  added  value  and 
added  income  for  people  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Lilienthal  said  the  proposed  ICC 
research  into  costs  and  other  factors 
in  the  South  “will  stand  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  history,  taking  its  place 
with  us  with  such  dramatic  events  as 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  and 
for  the  West  with  the  first  transcon¬ 
tinental  railroad.” 

The  association  was  welcomed  to 
Texas  for  its  first  convention  in  this 
state  by  Gov.  W.  Lee  O'Daniel  on 
Monday  morning. 

The  inroads  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  labor  unions  in  SNPA  newspa¬ 
per  offices  during  the  year  took  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  report  of  President 
Ochs,  which  also  reviewed  the  work 
of  SNPA  headquarters  in  Chattanooga, 
contained  mention  of  the  association’s 
annual  mechanical  conference  and 
southern  newsprint,  and  stated  that 


the  association  closed  its  fiscal  year  in 
a  strong  financial  position. 

Mr.  Ochs  pointed  to  the  “growing 
danger  to  publishers”  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  international  unions,  year 
after  year,  “by  ex  parte  ‘legislation’ 
and  application  of  their  so-called  ‘in¬ 
ternational  law’  are  entirely  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  field  of  negotiation  and 
arbitration  many  matters  which  should 
properly  be  determined  by  mutual 
agreement  in  collective  bargaining.” 

As  a  case  in  point  he  cited  a  recent 
action  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  in  restricting  the  publish¬ 
er’s  right  to  transfer  a  man  in  the 
composing  room  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another. 

“The  unions,  by  ‘international  law,’ 
hav'e  had  amazing  success  in  fixing 
the  maximum  number  of  days  in  a 
week’s  work,”  Mr.  Ochs  noted,  warn¬ 
ing:  “If  a  union  can  ‘legislate’  a  five- 
day  week  and  an  8-hour  day,  it  can 
‘legislate’  a  3-day  week  and  a  6-hour 
day,  and  tell  the  publisher,  at  the 
very  start  of  negotiations,  to  ‘take  it 
or  leave  it.’” 

Johnson  Lauded 

Originally  publishers  were  lured 
into  acceptance  of  “international  laws” 
on  the  theory  that  such  “laws”  in¬ 
volved  only  the  internal  government 
of  the  unions  and  did  not  affect  the 
actual  hours,  wages  and  those  work¬ 
ing  conditions  which  were  of  interest 
to  the  employers,  Mr.  Ochs  continued. 

“This,  of  course,  is  no  longer  true,” 
he  asserted.  “The  ‘international  laws’ 
now  dictate  to  us  when,  where  and 
how  our  employes  shall  work.  If  the 
present  is  not  vigorously  combatted, 
it  is  conceivable  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  international  unions  will  attempt 
to  fix  uniform  wages  for  all  cities  in 
the  same  population  bracket.  It  is  a 
gloomy  prospect.” 

Mr.  Ochl  paid  tribute  to  Walter  C. 
Johnson,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
SNPA,  and  to  Cranston  Williams,  now 
ANPA  general  manager,  whom  Mr. 
Johnson  succeeded  last  year.  Mr. 
Ochs  also  praised  the  administration 
of  the  SNPA’s  headquarters  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga  under  Mr.  Johnson’s  direc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Ochs  urged  the  membership  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  their  me¬ 
chanical  superintendents  and  foremen 
at  SNPA  mechanical  conferences,  add¬ 
ing,  “all  of  the  larger  newspapers,  I 
trust,  will  consider  the  advisability  of 
sending  more  than  one  representa¬ 
tive  to  these  meetings.” 

Noting  that  the  Lufkin  mill  has  been 
completed  and  is  in  production  since 
the  last  SNPA  convention,  Mr.  Ochs 
said  it  “stands  as  a  great  monument 
to  Stahlman,  Dealey,  Gaylord  and 
other  members  of  this  association  who 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  epochal  en¬ 
terprise.” 

Expentas  Down  for  Year 

Notwithstanding  the  imusual  ex¬ 
pense  incident  to  the  change  in  man¬ 
agers,  an  addition  to  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  personnel  and  increases  in 
salaries  of  several  members  of  the 
staff,  total  expenses  for  the  year  were 
substantially  below  the  total  for  the 
previous  year,  Mr.  Ochs  reported. 

As  the  result  of  mergers,  suspension 
of  publications,  resignations  and  other 
causes,  the  SNPA  at  the  close  of  the 
year  had  suffered  a  net  loss  of  12 
members,  he  continued. 

“But  the  budget  has  been  balanced,” 
he  added.  “Even  including  the  large 
non-recurring  items  of  expense  at  the 
start  of  the  year,  total  expense  for  the 
12  months  exceeded  total  income  by 
only  1%.  Treasurer  Chappell  and 
Manager  Johnson  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  membership  for  accom¬ 
plishing  this  fine  record  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties.” 

A  gloomy  picture  of  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  1939  was  presented  by  George 
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C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal,  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Committee.  Based 
on  the  figures  of  Media  Records,  the 
general  advertising  linage  in  52  cities 
in  1939  was  at  the  lowest  figure  that 
it  has  touched  in  the  last  10  years 
with  one  exception — 1932,  Mr.  Biggers 
pointed  out. 

Perhaps  the  shrinkage  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  existence  in  the  last  10  years 
in  the  52  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records  is  such  that  it  is  reflected  in 
the  linage  figures,  he  said. 

“At  any  rate  we  are  in  a  business 
that  continues  to  shrink  in  more  ways 
than  one,’’  he  continued.  “Our  lin¬ 
age  is  shrinking  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  is  shrinking.’’  But 
there  is  one  hopeful  sign,  1^.  Big¬ 
gers  said.  That  is  that  circulations 
continue  to  rise.  “The  reader  con¬ 
tinues  to  read  newspapers  and  pay  a 
higher  price  for  them  than  he  did  10 
years  ago.’’  he  added 

Color  Differentials  Hit 
The  committee  last  year  made  an 
effort  to  check  into  one  phase  of  the 
“inconsistencies  of  our  selling  meth¬ 
ods:  spot  color  advertising,’’  Mr.  Big¬ 
gers  p<  .nted  out.  It  found  that  color 
is  available  to  advertisers  in  84  south¬ 
ern  cities  and  in  112  daily  newspapers. 

The  minimum  size  in  which  color  is 
available  in  these  newspapers  ranges 
from  599  lines  and  under  available  in 
10  papiers,  to  2.000  lines  and  over  in 
23  newspapers,  and  19  newspapers 
make  no  commitments  at  all  on  their 
rate  cards  or  in  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
as  to  having  any  minimum  require¬ 
ments  in  color,  he  stated.  Thirty-one 
newspapers,  the  largest  number  in 
any  group,  limit  their  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  from  1,000  to  1,199  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  mark-up  or  pre¬ 
mium  for  color  advertising,  Mr.  Big¬ 
gers  pointed  out:  72  papiers  made  a 
surcharge  of  25%  or  less;  21  papers 
made  a  surcharge  of  26%  to  35%;  10 
papers  made  a  siircharge  of  36%  to 
50%;  3  were  over  50%  and  six  said 
nothing  definite  about  their  rates. 

This  study  of  inconsistencies  of  sell¬ 
ing  methods  in  regard  to  color  rates 
was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  ad 
committee,  Mr.  Biggers  continued. 
As  many  different  opinions  as  there 
are  members,  14  in  number,  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  recommendations  to  effect¬ 
ing  some  standardization  of  color  re¬ 
quirements  and  color  rates  in  the 
^uth,  he  stated. 

Rate  Standardization  Urged 
‘‘Based  on  present-day  advertising 
agency  requirements.  Southern  news- 
papjers  should  standardize  on  1.000- 
line  minimum  for  sprot  color  and  a 
25%  surcharge  in  rate,’’  he  recom¬ 
mended.  “Based  on  practices  of  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  the  needs 
of  advertising  agencies  in  figuring 
budgets  and  commitments,  a  1,000-Une 
minimum  with  a  25%  surcharge  made 
effective  in  each  one  of  these  112 
Southern  newspapjers  would  unques¬ 
tionably  develop  some  color  adver¬ 
tising.’’ 

The  flat  rate  structure  for  national 
advertising  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  newspapers  are  going  to  have  to 
make  rate  concessions  on  a  continuity 
basis  and  a  volume  basis  in  order  to 
encourage  national  advertisers  to  use 
newspaper  advertising  on  the  rate 
basis.  Mr.  Biggers  said,  peinting  out. 
however,  that  such  was  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  and  did  not  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  ad  committee  as  a  whole. 

“It  behooves  all  of  us  to  watch  the 
progress”  of  the  Basic  Newspaper 
Group,  he  added. 

M.  G.  Chambers,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Ncuvs-ScTitinel,  chairman  of  the  SNPA 


Traffic  Committee,  reported  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  co-operating  with  the  ANPA 
Traffic  Department  on  most  matters, 
and  has  specifically  co-operated  with 
the  Southern  Traffic  League  “and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  deep  interest  the  activities 
of  the  Southern  Governors  Rate  Con¬ 
ference  on  matters  of  freight  rate 
differentials  that  seem  so  unfair  to  all 
Southern  publishers  and,  in  fact,  to 
all  Southern  industry.” 

Mr.  Chambers  said  the  SNPA  Board 
of  Directors  soon  will  be  presented 
with  a  repjort  recommending  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  auditor  to  audit  SNPA 
railroad  freight  bills,  errors  on  which 
are  increasing. 

The  SNPA’s  Traffic  Department  re¬ 
port  elaborated  on  what  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers  reported  and  reflected  much  of 
the  work  of  the  department  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  An  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  investigation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  structure  in  what  is  termed 
Southern  Classification  will  probably 
necessitate  the  SNPA  filing  an  ap- 
poarance  in  these  hearings,  the  report 
stated. 

Finances  Good 

Herbert  M.  Davidson,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News  Journal,  chairman 
of  the  Schools  of  Journalism  Commit¬ 
tee,  reported  that  the  employment 
record  of  the  Lee  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Washington  &  Lee  University 
graduates  ‘‘demonstrates  the  worth  of 
the  instruction  they  receive,  that  the 
addition  of  a  course  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy  is  best  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  School  is  being  kept  abreast 
of  modern  requirements,  and  that  the 
recognition  given  its  faculty  by  out¬ 
side  sources  is  best  assurance  that  the 
instruction  at  the  Lee  School  is  in 
capable  hands.” 

For  the  fiscal  year,  May  1,  1939  to 
April  30.  1940,  inclusive,  the  SNPA 
collected  from  all  sources  a  total  of 
$33,584.97,  while  its  disbursements  to¬ 
taled  $33,890.05,  James  E.  Chappell. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 
Herald,  SNPA  treasurer,  reported. 

The  association’s  cash  balance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$9,545.76  and  at  the  end  was  $9,240.68. 
Thus  the  budget  was  out  of  balance 
for  the  year  by  a  total  of  $305.08,  Mr. 
Chapp>ell  said. 

Visit  Paper  Mill 

Tlie  Southland  Papier  Mill  at  Herty, 
Tex.,  was  visited  by  a  small  group  of 
publishers  on  their  way  to  Mineral 
Wells,  and  numerous  others  were 
flown  to  the  mill  on  Tuesday.  The 
association  to  a  man  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  success  of  its  mill.  Some 
observed  that  the  project  had  been 
put  into  opieration  at  a  providential 
moment,  filling  the  gap  left  by  with¬ 
drawal  of  Scandinavian  tonnage.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  mill  to  double  its  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  and  also  the  construction 
of  a  chemical  pulp  plant  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  directors  and  E.  L. 
Kurth.  president  of  Southland. 

Mr.  Kurth  told  the  meeting  that  the 
mill’s  product  has  been  so  well  devel¬ 
oped  during  four  months  of  opjeration 
that  even  expjerts  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  Southland  papjer, 
made  from  pine,  and  the  spruce  pap>er 
of  Northern  mills. 

Mr.  Kurth  said  that  freight  rates 
from  Lufkin  to  out-of-state  px)ints 
constitute  a  serious  problem.  Freight 
charges  from  the  mill  to  cities  out¬ 
side  of  Texas  are  too  high,  he  said, 
and  are  also  out  of  line  with  rates  on 
commodities  from  those  cities  to 
Lufkin. 

Jack  M.  Willem,  of  the  Stack-Goble 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  declared 
that  newsp>ap)er  use  of  pictures,  after 
showing  consistent  gains  from  1931 


through  1938,  leveled  off  in  1939.  He 
explained  this  as  indicating  closer 
study  of  pictures  by  owners,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  and  a  realization 
that  quality  and  variety  are  becoming 
more  important  than  quantity  and 
wasteful  haste.  Four  major  classifica¬ 
tions  of  news  pictures  account  for 
more  than  80%  of  all  news  pictures 
— persons  in  the  news,  piersonalities, 
society  and  sp)orts.  “Leg”  pictures 
rated  far  down  in  the  list  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Willem’s  survey,  app)ealed 
more  to  women  than  to  men.  ^enery 
and  travel  pictures  are  growing  in 
popularity,  as  are  those  depicting  sci¬ 
entific  and  mechanical  affairs.  Both 
of  these  trends  Mr.  Willem  attributed 
to  the  war. 

On  Safety  Promotion 
Newspap>ers  have  no  obligation  to 
undertake  the  promotion  of  traffic 
safety.  Lew  Wallace,  consultant  to  the 
National  Safety  Council,  told  the  as¬ 
sociation  on  Tuesday.  Those  who  have 
done  so,  however,  have  found  that  it 
was  good  business.  He  advised  care¬ 
ful  study  and  complete  familiarity 
with  modem  thought  on  highway 
safety  before  any  public  campaign  is 
undertaken.  Hasty  and  ill-conceived 
efforts  not  only  assure  their  own  fail¬ 
ure.  he  said,  but  are  likely  to  frus¬ 
trate  any  sound  efforts  to  cure  traffic 
evils. 

High  spot  of  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
gram.  aside  from  the  annual  Walter 
H.  Savory  Golf  Tournament,  was  a 
barbecue  given  by  Amon  G.  Carter, 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  at  his  Shady  Oaks  Farm  on 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Houston  Post, 
and  Houston  Harte,  publisher  of  the 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  and  other 
Texas  dailies,  gave  cocktail  parties  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  evenings,  respjec- 
tively. 

Winners  of  the  golf  tournament  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  were: 

I..OW  iirosc  1)ri<lge  table  and  tour  chairs, 
won  by  John  T.  Otley,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
second  gross.  golfer‘s  Gladstone  bag.  won  by 
Capt.  Enoch  Brown.  Jr..  ^Tcmpllis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal:  third  low  gross,  picnic  thermos 
set.  won  by  Charles  P.  Mansliip.  Baton  Rouqe 
State  Times  .and  Advocate;  fourth  low  gross, 
golf  cigarette  box,  won  by  J.  H.  Butler.  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle. 

Low  net:  mint  julep  set,  gla.-.se>.  coasters 
and  tray,  won  by  Truman  Green.  Tampa 
Tribune:  second  low  net.  Bakelite  tray  table, 
won  by  K.  .\.  Engel.  Little  Rock  Democrat; 
tbinl  low  net.  Dynamiter  golf  club,  won  by 
■V.  Peay.  Montqomery  Journal:  fourth  low 
net,  Tric-Trac  game,  won  by  Ralph  Nicholson. 
Tampa  Times. 

Best  kicker;  steam  robe,  won  by  John  Fanz, 
.Wte  Orleans  Item-Tribune ;  second  best  kicker, 
jiimp-boiir  clock,  won  by  E.  P.  Cashman. 
I'ieksbura  Post;  third  best  kicker,  twin  decks 
Kent  cards,  won  by  J.  M.  Moroney.  Dallas 
\'e;es:  fourth  Itest  kicker,  Spalding  driver, 
went  by  E.  C.  Davis.  Beaumont  Enterprise  and 
Journal. 

High  gross:  golf  bag.  won  by  P.  P.  lline-.. 
Green.sboro  S'eses-Rceord. 

High  net:  touch-tip  lighter,  won  by  K.  K. 
(iaylord.  Oklahoma  City  Oklahonui  i  and 

Times. 

Be-t  nine  blind  boles:  tray  ami  nudist 
glasses,  won  by  B.  N.  Honea.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Most  sixes;  Imok  ends,  w m  by  J.  I..  Knight. 
Miami  Herald. 

Best  gross  by  meirlier  who  won  no  prize  in 
1940  or  1939;  leather  map  case,  won  by  Boy¬ 
kin  Paschall,  Savannah  Mornina  Xesvs. 

Guests  section: 

Low  gross;  cocktail  and  canape  -et.  won  by 

H.  F.  Cogill,  Printers  Ink.  .Atlanta ;  .second 
low  gross,  trout  fly  tray,  won  by  S.  George 

I. ittle.  Home  Economics  Service  Corp.,  New 
York;  third  low  gross.  Spalding  putter,  won 
by  Wickliffe  Moore.  Mont  Morency  Paper  Co.. 
Quebec.  Canada;  fourth  low  gross,  newspaper 
basket,  won  by  Charles  .Ktkiif^.  George  H. 
Morrill  Co.,  New  York. 


Low  net:  tray  with  chart  decoration,  woc 
by  E.  R.  Wheatley,  International  Paper  Sales 
Co..  New  York;  seci.nd  low  net.  Hawkes  crys¬ 
tal  martini  mixer,  won  by  .\.  H,  Hortoii 
Bowater  Paper  Co..  New  York;  third  lo« 
net.  Spalding  Xo.  4  wood,  won  by  .\.  B.  Me 
Corkle,  Mergcnthaler  Linotype  Co..  Dallas 
fourth  low  net.  Fisherman  cigarette  box,  woii 
’>>■  A.  L’.  Gardiner,  Great  Xorthern  Paper  Co. 
Xew  York. 

Best  kicker:  guest  Itook  with  pheasant  deco¬ 
ration.  won  by  Sam  Hales.  United  Press  Asy,. 
ciations;  second  best  kicker.  Sealyhatti  book 
ends,  won  by  John  Woodman,  Kelly-Smith  Co 
Chicago:  third  best  kicker,  chrome  ice  pre¬ 
server.  won  by  W.  H.  Borglund.  XEA  Ser¬ 
vice.  Inc.;  fourth  liest  kicker,  brokers  pencil, 
won  by  J.  W.  Brown.  Jr..  Editor  \-  pei. 
i.isiiF.R  Co..  New  York. 

High  net:  twin  deck'  of  Kern  cards,  won  by 
R.  M.  Milligan.  Soruce  Falls  Pajier  Co.. 
.Montreal. 

High  gros-:  onyx  dome  clock.  w..n  by  Jack 
.'scoter.  Intertype  Corp..  Houston. 

Best  nine  blind  holes:  dull  bag.  won  by 
M.  H.  Long.  The  Branham  Co..  Xew  York. 

Most  sixes;  iKiieiip  cigarette  Ix.x  with  clock, 
won  by  R.  G.  McHugh,  G.  F.  Steel-  Coinpam. 
Xesv  York. 

Best  gross  by  guest  who  won  n..  prize  ir. 
1940  or  1939;  map-of-thc-world  cigarette  box. 
won  by  R.  W.  Wortham.  Perkins.G,,«l»-js 
Co..  Xew  Y’ork. 

Team  prize;  four  dozim  golf  balls.  t,,iir  bee 
gross  scores,  members  vs.  guests,  won  by 
guests  team— H.  F.  Cogill.  S.  lie.irge  I.ittle. 
Wickliffe  Moore.  Charles  .Xtkiiis. 

L.adies  section : 

Low  gross;  I.azy  Susan  Tray  .and  live 
dishes,  won  by  .Mrs.  W.  B.  Moore.  Qiieliec. 
Canada:  second  low  gross,  pitcher  cocktail 
shaker,  won  by'  Mrs.  Ted  Dealcy.  Dallas; 
third  low  gross,  hurricane  lamp  salt  and  pep 
per  shakers,  wain  by  Mrs.  J.  X.  Heiskell.  Little 
Rock;  low  net.  red  top  bridge  table,  won  by 
Mrs.  .-\.  IL  Chapman.  Columbus,  Ga. ;  second 
low  net.  cake  and  bread  knives,  won  by  Mrs 
J.  L.  Knight,  Miami;  third  low  net,  hurricane 
lamp  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  won  by  Mrs. 
Clarke  Salmon,  Xew  Orleans. 

Best  nine  blind  holes:  dozen  golf  halls,  wor. 
by  Mrs.  John  L.  Davis,  Xew  Orleans;  high 
gross,  dozen  golf  b.alls.  w  in  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Mayborn. 

Following  is  a  list  of  donors  of  the 
Walter  H.  Savory  golf  tournament 
prizes: 

Addros'ifkj?! apli  MtiltiRrapIi  Corp..  Now  Vork: 
Advertisins  Age.  Chicago;  H.  Keove  Ange' 
Co.,  Xew  Vork:  The  Bell  Syndicate.  Inc..  New 
\'ork;  Bowater  Paper  Co.,  Inc..  New  York; 
Branham  Co..  Chicago;  The  John  Hndd  Co- 
New  V'ork;  Comic  Section  Advertising.  New 
Vork;  Eastern  Color  Printinj^  Co..  New  York; 
Charles  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew  Vork. 

r.DiTOR  &  PrBLisiiER.  New  Voik;  Mr.  Evelyn 
Harris,  .Xtlaiita.  Ga.:  Howanl  Flint  Ink  Co.. 
Detroit:  Goss  Priming  Press  Co..  Chicago; 
Great  Northern  Pai>er  Co.,  New  Vork;  R. 
Iloe  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  Vork;  Il<»me  Economic'^ 
.'>ervice  Corp.,  Xew  Vork;  Imperial  Type  Me¬ 
tal  Co.,  rhic.iRo;  International  Piper  Sales 
Co.,  .\tlanta. 

International  Priming  Ink  Corp.,  Division 
ot  Interchemical  Corp.,  Xew  Vork:  Intcrtype 
Corp.,  Brooklyn,  X.  V.;  Katz  Agency.  Nc*^ 
Vork;  l.anMon  Monotype  Machine  Co..  Phila¬ 
delphia;  LudUtw  TyiFograph  Co.,  Atlanta:  Mc- 
Xauglit  Syndicate,  liic.,  Greenwich.  Conn.; 
Mergeiithaler  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.J 
Montmorency  P.iper  C’o.,  Ltd..  Montreal.  P 
Canada;  George  H.  Morrill  Co..  Division 
ot  General  Printing  Ink  Corp..  Xew  York. 

XEA  Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland;  Xoee, 
enliurg  &  Jann.  Inc..  Cliicago;  Perkins** •ool* 
win  Co.,  Xew  V>rk;  Keynolds-FitzgeraUl.  Inc* 
New  Vork:  St.  Maurice  Valley  Paper  Co* 
Ltd.,  New  Vork;  Standard  Kate  X:  Dat.i  Sef- 
vice.  Chicago. 

G.  F.  Steele  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  V.>rk;  Stora 
Kopparburg  Corp.,  New  Vork:  United 
Ass(x:iations.  New  Vork;  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  New  Vork;  The  Wright  Co., 
Inc..  New  Vork. 

■ 

BAKER  LEADS  BARRETT 

Indianapolis,  May  23 — Claude  M 
Baker,  of  San  Francisco,  independe"* 
candidate  for  re-election  as  president 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  had  a  lead  of  2,214  votes  over 
the  “progressive”  candidate,  Franos 
G.  Barrett,  of  New  York,  an  unofficia* 
tabulation  of  returns  from  705  of  825 
local  unions  showed  yesterday. 
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War  Department  Seeks 
Press  Aid  For  Defense 

Letter  Read  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Meeting 
In  Chicago  Asks  Co-operation  in  Paid 
Space,  Promotion  Material 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  May  22 — Trends  in  news 
picture  treatment  and  interest  show 
that  "what  and  where”  factors  sup¬ 
plant  the  “who”  in  pictures,  with 
quality  and  variety  beginning  to 
mean  more  than  quantity,  Jack  Wil¬ 
lem,  research  director  of  Stack-Goble 
.Advertising  Agency,  told  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
here  today  at  the  closing  session  of 
their  two-day  spring  meeting. 

Mr.  Willem’s  study  was  presented 
in  connection  with  the  Inland’s  third 
annual  news  photo  contest,  winners  of 
which  were  announced  today.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  picture  contest  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  con¬ 
vention  not  only  took  stock  of  the 
news  picture  field,  but  surveyed  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  in  the 
light  of  war  conditions  abroad,  the 
need  for  maintaining  free  American 
enterprise,  and  the  apparent  misap¬ 
prehension  on  the  part  of  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  public  to  the  economic 
value  of  advertising. 

Press  Cooperation  Sought 
Co-operation  of  the  press  was 
sought  to  further  United  States’  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Program  in  a  letter 
read  to  the  convention  from  the  Ad¬ 
jutant  General’s  Office  of  the  U.  S. 
War  Department.  Inlanders  were 
asked  to  include  in  their  advertising, 
both  paid  space  by  local  advertisers 
and  in  newspaper  promotional  copy, 
the  statement: 

"We  favor  adequate  preparation  for 
national  defense  and  recommend  en¬ 
listment  in  the  U.  S.  Army  to  eligible 
young  men.” 

The  War  Department  also  stated  it 
would  send  recruiting  poster  pictures 
to  be  published  in  newspapers  free 
of  charge.  No  definite  action  was 
taken  by  the  convention  on  either  re¬ 
quest. 

Culminating  a  lively  discussion  on 
anti-press  and  advertising  propa¬ 
ganda  in  high  school  textbooks  and 
so-called  consumer  bureau  broad¬ 
sides.  Inlanders  voted  to  have  the 
Inland  board  of  directors  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  consider  this 
problem  and  prepare  suitable  material 
to  combat  such  unfavorable  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Legislative  Report 

The  Inland’s  legislative  exchange 
committee  reported  the  national  sub¬ 
committee  had  no  definite  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  Wage  &  Hour  law, 
other  than  those  submitted  at  the 
February  meeting.  They  explained 
the  failure  of  the  attempted  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  act  during  this  session  of 
Congress  and  predicted  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  further  efforts  being  made  in 
Congress  to  amend  the  act  prior  to 


such  as  are  we,  publishers  of  free 
newspapers,  could  hardly  be  held  in 
any  other  country  on  the  globe,  unless 
it  might  be  some  South  American 
country.  Certainly  no  group  of  Ger¬ 
man,  or  Russian,  or  Italian,  or  Span¬ 
ish  publishers  could  meet  freely  to 
discuss  mutual  problems  and  to  de¬ 
fine  policies  and  to  exchange  ideas 
for  the  perpetuation  of  that  freedom 
we  enjoy  and  to  solve  purely  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  problems.” 

Sees  Hopeful  Signs 
Referring  to  the  problem  of  outside 
competition,  such  as  weekly  news 
magazines,  radio  and  the  possibility 


of  facsimile  newspapers,  Mr.  Karstaedt 
asserted  there  are  several  hopeful 
signs  on  the  horizon  for  newspapers 
“which  lead  one  to  believe  that  they 
will  recapture  some  of  their  previous 
prestige  in  the  readers’  eyes.  Edi¬ 
torials  are  better,  are  commanding 
old  time  attention,  and  better  still  are 
being  read  and  acted  upon.  There  is 
also,  I  am  happy  to  say  a  decided 
swing-back  to  newspaper  advertising 
columns  from  other  media.”  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  statement: 

“Granting  that  perhaps  the  press 
of  America  has  been  dilatory  in  some 
respects;  granting  perhaps  the  press 
had  leaned  too  much  toward  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  side,  yet  of  one  fact  I  am 
very  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
great  American  press  is  a  formidable 
last  line  trench  of  defense  between 
the  freedom  which  we  so  dearly  love 
and  the  totalitarian  or  dictatorship 
type  of  government.  ...  I  believe  in 
the  press  of  America;  I  believe  it  has 
accepted  and  is  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  hour,  and  that  contrary  to  those 
who  take  delight  in  criticizing  us,  that 
the  American  press  today,  with  the 
exception  of  the  church,  is  the  most 
important  agency  for  the  preservation 
of  American  ideals  and  freedom.’’ 

Cites  Cost  Trends 
Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review,  Inland  vice-president 


port  on  the  newsprint  situation.  The 
Davenport  (la.)  Times  publisher, 
chairman  of  the  Inland  newsprint 
committee,  forecast  no  change  in  the 
print  paper  situation  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  although  he  emphasized 
the  need  for  conservation  and  regular 
monthly  orders  on  the  basis  of  1  12 
of  the  annual  consumption. 

Frederick  Dickinson,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  gave  a  lantern  slide  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  continuing  studies  of 
newspaper  reading  habits. 

Stage  Star  Talks 

Miss  Lillian  Gish,  stage  and  screen 
star,  warned  publishers  against  war 
hysteria  in  this  country,  speaking  at 
the  Tuesday  luncheon  session.  “In  all^ 
this  excitement,’’  she  said,  “remember 
j’ou  have  all  the  power  in  your  hands 
— -greater  than  airplanes — you  have 
the  weapon  of  words.”  Drawing  upon 
her  experience  as  a  film  star  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  both  at  the  time  of  the  last 
World  War  and  in  recent  years.  Miss 
Gish  declared  “there  are  deep  hatreds 
in  Europe  which  we  couldn’t  know 
about.”  She  added  “America  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  haven  of  the  world.” 

Inlanders  joined  with  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Tuesday  evening  to 


Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  at  Inland  con¬ 
vention.  Left  to 
right:  O.  B.  Koerfer, 
Cheyenne  ( W  y  o  .) 
State  Tribune  & 
Eagle;  W.  E.  Beel¬ 
er,  Chillicothe  (O.) 
Gazette  &  News 
Advertiser;  S.  M. 
Postlewaite,  H  a  m  - 
mond  (Ind.)  Times; 
F.  Ward  Just,  Wau¬ 
kegan  News-Sun;  O. 
S.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
Journal. 


hear  a  firsthand  account  of  military 
operations  on  the  Western  Front, 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  W.  W. 
Chaplin,  International  News  Service 
correspondent,  home  on  furlough.  Mr. 
Chaplin  gave  a  candid  picture  of  the 
vast  preparations  of  the  Allied  forces 
and  presented  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
an  eventual  Allied  victory  despite  the 
devastating  initial  blasts  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  blitzkrieg. 

On  Reporter-Photogs 

Of  special  interest  to  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  was  Mr.  Willem’s 
report  on  news  picture  trends. 
Printed  in  the  average  large  U.  S. 
daily  newspaper  in  1939  were  some 
12,000  news  pictures,  he  said;  in  the 
average  small  U.  S.  daily  about  4.000; 
and  in  the  average  weekly  around  260. 
“In  other  words,  every  page  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter  is  carrying  one  or  more 
potentially  powerful  eye  -  catchers 
which  can  pull  readers’  and  potential 
buyers’  eyes  without  regard  for  other 
printed  matter  on  the  page.  And 
needless  to  emphasize,  this  ‘other 
printed  matter’  includes  advertising.’’ 
(See  Shop  Talk,  page  60.) 

Comments  from  Arthur  Neumann. 
Acme  News  Pictures,  and  E.  K.  But¬ 
ler.  news  photo  editor  of  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  two 
of  the  judges  in  the  Inland  photo  con¬ 
test,  were  to  the  effect  that  reporter- 


adjournment.  unless  present  develop-  ^nd  chairman  of  the  cost  study  com-  photographers  on  small  dailies  are 


mittee.  highlighted  cost  trends 
1939.  He  showed,  for  instance,  the 
size  of  paper  does  not  necessarily  af¬ 
fect  the  advertising  department’s  ex¬ 
penses.  Of  the  154  papers  reporting, 
the  greatest  number  range  between 
10  and  12%  of  advertising  revenue  for 
address  Tuesday  morning  in  which  he  department  expense.  The  average  ex-  gram,  and  read  by  JS  Gray.  Monroe 
declared;  pense  was  $12.88  for  every  $100  of  ad-  (Mich.)  Hews,  touched  off  the  lively 

“What  a  rare  privilege  it  is  that  we  vertising  revenue,  he  said.  discussion  on  combating  such  propa- 

“Fe  enjoying,  as  a  free  American  C.  R.  Rabedeaux.  Muscatine  (la.)  ganda.  Mr.  Perry  referred  to  an  high 
press;  a  convention  of  free  agents  Journal,  presented  E.  P.  Adler’s  re-  school  text  book  entitled  “An  Intro- 


•rients  in  connection  with  the  National 
Defense  Program  would  cause  the 
administration  itself  to  institute 
amendments. 

President  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt. 
Beloit  (Wis.)  News,  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  convention  in  his  opening 


doing  a  noteworthy  job  and.  in  many 
instances,  they  have  a  better  news 
picture  sense  than  do  professional 
photographers. 

A  paper  on  anti-newspaper  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  schools,  prepared  by 
Stuart  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele- 


duction  to  Problems  of  American  Cul¬ 
ture”  by  Prof.  Harold  Rugg  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  College.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

“Of  course  it  treats  of  many  sub¬ 
jects  other  than  the  press,  but  there 
are  chapters  and  passages  devoted  to 
the  press  and  to  advertising  and  their 
tone  is  hostile  to  both,”  stated  Mr. 
Perry.  “The  book  must  leave  a  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  upon  the  student  that 
newspapers  are  low  in  tone,  mercen¬ 
ary,  untruthful  and  that  they  are 
getting  worse.  As  to  advertising,  the 
author  gives  an  equally  clear  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  largely  dishonest,  that 
it  is  an  economic  waste,  that  it  makes 
prices  higher  and  that  it  causes 
pieople  to  live  better  than  they  ought 
to.” 

To  Investigate  Ad  Propaganda 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  counsel  for  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League, 
asserted  there  are  as  many  as  20  such 
textbooks  which  hav’e  anti-press  and 
fidvertising  references.  As  a  result 
of  general  discussion,  the  Inland  voted 
to  investigate  such  propaganda  and 
take  steps  to  combat  it. 

Fred  Pownall.  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Iowan,  presented  a  report  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  being  made  by  the  National 
Council  on  Professional  Education  in 
Journalism  to  determine  the  character 
of  curriculum  and  output  of  journal 
ism  schools.  Ray  E.  McLellan.  Ro'.k 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  read  a  paper  on 
how  to  get  steady  carrier  production 
without  constant  use  of  prizes.  George 
J.  Scruton.  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat, 
gave  Inlanders  a  confidential  report 
on  his  experience  with  Wage  &  Hour 
inspectors  in  relation  to  compliance 
with  the  act. 

The  Inland  amended  its  constitution 
to  strengthen  its  membership  require¬ 
ments,  now  requiring  applicants  to  be 
referred  to  the  board  for  recom¬ 
mendation  to  membership.  Two  new 
Inland  members,  Watertown  (Wis.) 
Times,  and  Liberal  (Kas.)  Southicest 
Times,  were  added  to  the  rolls. 

FCC  Approves  Sale 
Of  Radio  Station 

Spartanburg.  S.  C.,  May  21— The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
today  approved  sale  of  Radio  Station 
WSPA,  “The  Voice  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,”  to  the  Spartanburg  Advertising 
Company  for  a  consideration  of  $30,- 
300.  Virgil  Evans,  who  has  operated 
the  station  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
retiring  from  the  radio  field  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  his  newspaper,  the 
Spartanburg  News.  Mr.  Evans,  a 
member  of  the  Spartanburg  county 
legislative  delegation,  agreed  to  stay 
out  of  the  local  radio  field  for  10 
years. 

Two  veteran  newspapermen  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Spartanburg  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  Walter  Brown,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  a  number  of 
newspapers,  will  come  to  Spartanburg 
as  vice-president,  general  manager 
and  director  of  the  company.  Charles 
O.  Hearon,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Spartanburg  Herald,  is  secretary 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  A.  B.  Taylor,  one  of  Spartan¬ 
burg’s  outstanding  business  men  and 
civic  leaders,  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

TRUCK  ASSN.  DRIVE 

Appointment  of  the  Biow  Company 
New  York,  as  the  agency  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  been  announced.  The  group  plans 
a  $500,000  national  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Edward  R.  Egger,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  relations. 
Media  plans  will  not  be  announced 
until  the  completion  of  a  market 
survey. 
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ANA  Members  As  Seen  By  Artist  At  Last  Week's  Meeting 


VERNON  D.  BEATTY  H.  R.  SHEHAN  DOUGLAS  W.  COUTLEE  R.  C.  BLATCHFORD  BERT  BACHARACH 

Advertising  Manager,  Advertising  Manager,  Advertisng  Director,  American  Optical  Co.  Goodeil  Co., 

Swift  &  Co.  Wildroot  Co.,  Inc.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  Southbridge,  Mass.  Cincinnati 


5  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Carriers  Ruled 
As  Employes 

The  New  York  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Appeal  Board  recently 
upheld  a  ruling  by  referee  Oct.  4, 
1939,  that  five  boys  who  formerly  car¬ 
ried  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 

6  Chronicle  and  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  were  employes  and  not  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  during  the  time 
they  carried  those  newspapers  and 
therefore  their  earnings  were  taxable 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Law. 

Citing  the  recent  Bronx  Home  News 
case,  as  did  a  similar  ruling  on  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  (E.  & 
P.  May  18,  page  38),  the  decision 
stated  in  part: 

Bronx  News  Case  Cited 

“Careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
herein  leads  unmistakably  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  referee  ruled  properly 
in  finding  that  claimants  were  appel¬ 
lant’s  employes,  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Law. 

“In  dealing  with  this  question  the 
Board  has  held  that  a  carrier  boy, 
working  under  circumstances  similar 
to  a  large  degree  to  those  present  in 
this  case,  is  an  employe  and  not  an 
independent  contractor  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Law  (Appeal  Board,  73-38) .  This 
decision  was  unanimously  affirmed  in 
the  court  (in  Matter  of  Scatola  vs. 
Bronx  Home  Netcs  Publishing  Co. 
257  A.  D.  471;  affirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  March  13,  1940). 

“An  examination  of  the  record  in 
this  case  fails  to  disclose  any  ma¬ 
terial  distinction  between  the  facts 
in  this  proceeding  and  those  in  Matter 
of  Scatola  vs.  Bronx  Home  News 


Publishing  Co.,  supra,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  a  different  conclusion. 

“Each  carrier  herein  secured  his 
position  as  a  route  carrier  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  a  district  manager  employed  by 
appellant,  who  assigned  a  limited  route 
upon  which  papers  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  subscribers  whose  names 
were  furnished.  Elach  made  a  de¬ 
posit  or  executed  a  bond.  Weekly  set¬ 
tlements  were  made  for  papers  de¬ 
livered  during  the  week,  and  for 
which  the  carrier  had  collected.  The 
difference  between  the  amount  charged 
to  the  carrier  and  the  amount  he  col¬ 
lected  from  the  subscriber  at  the 
rate  fixed  by  appellant  constituted  the 
carrier’s  remuneration.  Receipts  for 
these  collections  were  issued  in  ap¬ 
pellant’s  name. 

Carrier  Rastrictions 

“The  carrier  was  restricted  to  his 
own  route.  He  was  furnished  .sam¬ 
ple  copies  free  of  charge  in  order  to 
secure  new  subscribers.  Although 
there  is  disagreement  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  extra  copies  of  the  paper 
on  the  route,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  papers  the  carrier  could 
procure  was  almost  exclusively  lim¬ 
ited  to  appellant’s  subscribers  on  the 
route,  except  when  a  big  news  story 
‘broke.’  The  carrier  was  not  p>er- 
mitted  to  sell  papers  on  street  cor¬ 
ners.  He  was  required  to  report 
weekly  and  to  turn  in  ‘stops’  and 
‘starts.’  He  was  required  to  keep  his 
route  book  up  to  date  and  to  turn  it 
in  every  month.  He  did  not  own  the 
route  book  since  it  was  given  to  him 
by  the  district  manager  when  claimant 
was  assigned  the  route  and  returned 
to  the  district  manager  when  claimant 
was  discharged.  He  was  required  to 
complete  his  delivery  within  a  certain 
time.  He  was  not  b^rmitted  to  de¬ 
liver  any  other  competing  newspaper. 
Appellant  could  alter  or  split  a  route 
in  its  discretion.  The  carrier  boy  was 
required  to  turn  in  his  route  book 


upon  the  termination  of  his  contract. 
His  first  contact  and  his  last  contact 
with  appellant  was  through  the  agent 
of  appellant. 

“^^ile  it  appears  that  he  could  en¬ 
gage  a  substitute  to  deliver  his  route 
while  he  was  absent,  it  also  appears 
that  appellant  controlled  the  substi¬ 
tutes,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
claimant  A  was  discharged  because  a 
substitute  he  engaged  failed  to  deliver 
the  route. 

“Appellant  had  the  right  (and  ex¬ 
ercised  it)  to  discharge  a  carrier  at 
any  time.  ‘In  determining  whether 
a  person  is  an  independent  contractor 
or  an  employe,  the  authorities  deem 
the  right  to  “hire”  and  “fire”  of  great 
importance.’  Matter  of  Scatola  vs. 
Bronx  Home  News  Publishing  Co., 
supra. 

“All  of  the  important  facts  in  this 
case  are  indicative  of  the  employer- 
employe  relationship.  There  is  a 
complete  lack  of  independence  of  ac¬ 
tion  out  of  which  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status  may  be  spelled.  All  of 
the  carriers’  activities  were  devoted  to 
promoting  app)ellant’s  interests  and 
not  to  an  independently  established 
business  of  their  own.” 

SENTENCE  POSTPONED 

Sentencing  of  M.  L.  Annenberg, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  publisher,  has 
been  postponed  by  Federal  Judge 
James  H.  Wilkerson  until  June  5.  The 
case  had  been  previously  set  for  dis¬ 
position  on  May  23,  after  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg  had  pleaded  guilty  to  evading 
$1,200,000  in  income  taxes  for  1936. 

TO  USE  COLOR  COPY 

standard  of  California’s  annual  gas¬ 
oline  advertising  campaign  in  far 
western  newspapers  will  open  May  28. 
Color  as  well  as  black  and  white  copy 
releases  have  been  prepared  by  Mc¬ 
Cann -Erickson.  Inc. 


Press  Corps  Feted 
At  White  House 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  22— Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
with  wives,  husband,  “girl  friends" 
and  beaux,  were  entertained  at  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  White  House  last  night 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

There  was  lively  dancing  to  a  swing 
band  in  the  Elast  Room;  kegs  of  beer 
were  set  up  in  the  main  entrance  hall, 
and  a  light  supper  served  later  in  the 
evening. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
inaugurated  this  custom  of  entertain¬ 
ing  the  press  annually  at  a  dance 
shortly  after  taking  up  residence  at 
the  White  House.  As  is  also  custom¬ 
ary,  leading  figures  in  journalism 
were  guests  at  a  dinner  before  the 
reception  and  dance. 

SEEKS  FM  STATION 

Cedric  Foster,  manager  of  station 
WTHT,  the  broadcasting  division  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  he  had  made 
application  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  in  Washington 
for  permission  to  operate  a  frequency- 
modulation  transmitter  independently 
of  the  regular  transmission.  (See 
E  &  P,  May  4,  page  18.) 

RAISES  CARRIER  PRICE 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  P<t~ 
triot,  effective  May  19,  increased  its 
carrier-delivered  price  from  18  to  20 
cents  a  week.  The  daily  stated  that 
increased  cost  of  operation  made  the 
action  necessary. 

PLANS  CAMPAIGN 

The  Ingersoll-Waterbury  Company 
on  June  9  will  begin  a  campaign  for 
Ingersoll  Sweep-Second  watches  in  a 
newspaper  magazine  group.  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Co.,  is  the  agency. 


GIFFCJRD  R.  HART 
Advertising  Manager, 
White  Laboratories.  Inc. 


GAIL  EVANS 
Remington  Arms  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


R.  C.  BYLER 
Advertising  Manager, 
S.K.F  Industries,  Inc. 


RO'T  C.  HAYES 

Advertising  Manager, 
Gooderham  &  Worts,  Ltd. 


GEORGE  B.  BENTON 
Advertising  Manager,  Minna- 
apolIs-Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 
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BALTIMORE  EVENING  SUN'S  UNUSUAL  TREATMENT  OF  WAR  NEWS 

After  months  of  using  its  own  columns  for  laboratory  experimentation  in  makeup  and  news  presentation  (See  E  &  P,  Jan  6,  page  5),  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  May  13  ex¬ 
hibited  this  new  technique  of  telling  the  progress  of  the  war  story  in  chapter  form  in  unusual  4-column  treatment  in  a  standard-siie  paper.  Chapter  one  on  the  front  page 
li  the  lead  written  in  the  Evening  Surt  office  containing  a  summary  of  the  essentials  and  changed  for  practically  every  edition  to  keep  abreast  of  the  events.  The  suc'< 
ceeding  chapters  are  AP  dispatches  edited  into  short,  snappy  paragraphs  with  the  first  four  pages  of  them  set  two-column  measure.  Chapter  III  breaks  onto  the  second  page, 
vhieh  in  the  Evening  Sun  is  called  page  A.  Page  B  contains  chapters  VI  and  VII  and  another  feature  at  the  bottom.  Page  2  is  omitted  here  but  contains  the  end  of  chapter 
VII  and  then  chapter  VIII  in  two-column  style.  Chapter  IX  and  X  on  the  same  page  then  revert  to  one-column  style  with  two-column  headlines  which  is  followed  through  on 
page  3,  shown  here.  Neil  Swanson,  managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun,  told  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  "We  believe  that  by  this  device  of  a  single  'running  story'  divided  into 
chapters  we  are  making  it  much  easier  for  the  reader  to  follow  the  developments  of  the  war  without  the  irritating  necessity  of  jumping  back  and  forth  from  headline  to  headline." 


World  Paper  Supply  2.6% 
Over  Demand,  Is  Estimate 


THE  maximum  available  newsprint 
supply  in  the  world  for  1940  is  es¬ 
timated  at  6,750,000  tons  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  total  demand  is  6,575,000  tons 
leaving  a  175,000-ton  or  2.6%  margin 
of  safety,  according  to  a  survey  of 
newsprint  in  wartime  markets  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  caused  a 
shrinkage  in  world  supply  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,650,000  tons  from  the  normal 
estimated  world  capacity  of  10,400,000 
tons.  Likewise,  there  has  been  a 
shrinkage  in  demand  of  approximately 
1525,000  tons  from  the  average  world 
demand  of  8,100,000  tons. 

Seek  Confidence 

In  the  Newsprint  Association’s  sy¬ 
nopsis  of  the  survey  it  is  said:  “This 
survey  is  submitted  with  a  desire  to 
provide  confidence  as  to  the  ability  of 
Canadian  production  facilities  to  meet 
the  consumption  requirements  of  con¬ 
tract  customers,  in  established  mar¬ 
kets  normally  served  by  Canadian 
mills,  provided  there  is  recognition  of 
I  the  conditions  which  have  developed 
'  and  exercise  of  common  sense  on  the 
i  part  of  buyers  and  producers  alike. 

!  “The  chief  risks  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  are  of  opposite  kinds:  (a)  that 
those  concerned  may  become  alarmed 
I  by  exaggerated  statements,  or  (b)  that 
I  they  may  delay  too  long  in  taking 
'  reasonable  precautions.  In  either  case, 
an  unnecessary  condition  of  shortage 
and  disorder  might  easily  result.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  data  here  provided 
will  assist  in  promoting  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  confidence  and  foresight  by 
which  the  above  risks  may  be 
avoided. 

“The  ‘reasonable  precautions’  which 
the  situation  seems  to  require  are 
simple  and  obvious.  First,  all  con¬ 
siders  should  be  sure  that  they  have 
direct  contractual  relationship  with  a 
producing  mill  on  a  firm,  continuing 
i  basis,  so  that  manufacturers  may 
gauge  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
supply  which  will  be  needed.  Sec¬ 
ond,  United  States  consumers  should 
at  once  estimate  their  consumption 
requirements  for  the  remainder  of 
1940  and  should  start  this  month  to 
order  such  requirements  in  equal  in¬ 


stalments  of  one-eighth  per  month 
from  May  to  December.’’ 

2,750,000  Tons  to  U.  S. 

The  world  demand  of  6,575,000  tons 
will  require  an  export-import  move¬ 
ment  of  about  4,000,000  tons,  the  sur¬ 
vey  states.  About  85%  of  this  must 
be  supplied  by  Canadian  mills,  and 
about  92  to  93%  by  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  combined.  It  is  estimated 
that  Canadian  mills  will  be  called  on 
to  supply  about  3,575,000  tons  in  1940, 
of  which  3,365,000  tons  will  be  for  ex¬ 
port  leaving  some  210,000  tons  for 
home  consumption.  About  2,750,000 
tons  will  probably  be  needed  for 
United  States  customers,  it  was  said. 

Canadian  rated  capacity  for  1940  is 
4,368,000  tons,  the  survey  says.  To 
supply  3,575,000  tons  would  require 
shipments  at  a  total  industry  average 
of  81.7%  of  capacity  for  the  whole 
year  and  at  89.5%  in  the  final  eight 
months.  The  mills  now  under  Gov¬ 
ernmental  prorating  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  would  need  to  ship  at  slightly 
over  75%  for  the  year  and  at  82  to 
84%  throughout  the  final  eight 
months. 

The  United  States  mills  are  cur¬ 
rently  producing  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  million  tons  a  year  but  this  may 
tend  to  diminish  with  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  pulps  and  other  products  at 
attractive  prices.  Total  U.  S.  produc¬ 
tion  in  1940  accordingly  is  estimated 
as  975,000  tons,  the  survey  says. 

The  British  converting  mills  have 
been  dependent  on  Scandinavia  for 
pulp  and  pulpwood.  It  is  estimated 
that  their  1940  production,  under 
present  conditions,  will  not  exceed 
300,000  tons. 

Scandinavian  Deliveries  Hampered 

From  reports  to  date,  production  in 
Finland  and  Sweden  has  not  been  se¬ 
riously  impeded  but  their  deliveries  to 
export  markets  have  become  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  It  is  estimated  that 
Scandinavian  supply  in  1940  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  400,000  tons  of  which 
100,000  tons  are  allowed  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  300,000  tons  are  allowed 
for  delivery  to  world  markets,  includ¬ 
ing  some  50,000  to  100,000  tons  to  the 
U.  S. 


Germany  has  had  an  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  363,000  tons  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  and,  with 
production  of  about  415,000  tons  in 
1939,  has  been  an  exporter  to  world 
markets.  It  is  estimated  that  both 
German  consumption  and  production 
in  1940  will  be  reduced  to  about  150,- 
000  tons.  Germany  will  not  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  either  world  demand  or  supply, 
the  survey  claims. 

“These  estimates  are  based  on  war 
conditions,”  the  Association  states.  “It 
is  emphasized  as  strongly  as  possible 
that  the  statistical  position  may  be 
changed  materially,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  events  and  conditions  which 
no  person  can  foresee  or  estimate. 
The  figures  shown  here  contain  sev¬ 
eral  fairly  important  changes  from 
preliminary  calculations  made  only  a 
short  while  ago  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions  by  a  United  States  magazine  and 
by  other  publications,  and  further 
changes  may  become  apparent  at  any 
time  as  events  occur. 

Situation  Might  Be  Eased 
“For  example,  the  present  margin 
between  world  demand  and  supply 
might  be  eased  quite  substantially  if 
the  situation  in  Scandinavia  became 
settled  sufficiently  to  permit  regular 
shipments.  The  estimates  given  here 
allow  for  delivery  of  300,000  tons  from 
Scandinavian  countries  to  export  mar¬ 
kets  during  1940.  A  clearing  of  war 
restrictions  might  make  possible  an 
added  supply  of  100,000  to  200,000  tons 
as  well  as  relieving  the  position  of 
the  English  converting  mills.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  opposite  turn  of  events 
might  make  delivery  of  even  300,000 
tons  very  doubtful  and  thus  reduce 
the  estimated  margin. 

“Again,  for  example,  while  demand 
for  Canadian  newsprint  may  exist  and 
develop  in  many  markets,  there  may 
be  an  increase  of  exchange  restric¬ 
tions  and  shipping  difficulties  which 
would  prevent  actual  deliveries  from 
Canada.  The  war  has  entered  a  phase 
in  which,  at  any  time,  air  attacks  on 
the  British  Isles  might  render  port 
facilities  unavailable  for  a  period,  and 
similar  conditions  may  develop  else¬ 
where.  Developments  of  this  kind 
would  tend  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Canadian  supply  available  for 
United  States  customers  although,  at 
the  same  time,  such  developments 
would  probably  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  newsprint  on  this 
continent. 


“Another  unpredictable  factor  is  the 
shortage  of  pulp  supply.  This  may 
tend  to  reduce  newsprint  production 
by  inducing  newsprint  mills  to  turn 
to  the  manufacture  of  pulps  and  other 
products  at  attractive  prices.  There 
may  be  some  further  obstacles  to 
newsprint  production  involved  in  the 
amount  of  wood  supply  immediately 
available  at  certain  mills.” 

N.  Y.  Central  Adds 
Human  Touch 

The  New  York  Central  System  has 
just  released  the  first  of  a  series  of 
600  -  line  newspaper  advertisements, 
breaking  away  from  the  traditional 
“time  table”  copy,  featuring  low  cost 
coach  travel  to  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  Attractive  human  interest  illus¬ 
trations  by  artists  Peter  Helck,  Fred 
Freeman,  and  Arthur  Samoff  carry 
out  the  catch  theme — “A  Small  Boy’s 
Heaven — at  less  than  2c  a  mile  away,” 
“We  Believe  in  Love — at  less  than  2c 
a  mile,”  “Why  Girls  Leave  Home,” 
and  “Grandma’s  a  Gadfly.”  Short, 
fast-moving  copy  brings  home  the 
sales  story  of  economy  and  comfort 
in  terms  of  the  reader’s  own  experi¬ 
ences. 

TTiese  advertisements  will  run 
throughout  May  and  June.  The 
schedule  includes  principal  newspa¬ 
pers  in  key  cities  along  the  New  York 
Central  route  and  in  larger  cities  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

■ 

Seek  Ad  Campaign 
For  Okla.  Products 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  May  20  — 
Members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  new  Oklahoma  Development 
Council  Friday  decided  to  press  an 
advertising  campaign  for  industriali¬ 
zation  of  the  state  by  newspapers, 
radio  and  billboards,  hoping  to  com¬ 
plete  much  of  the  “spadework”  by 
Jan.  1. 

R.  L.  Crutcher,  McAlester,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  advertising  campaign 
would  seek  primarily  to  make  con¬ 
sumers  “Oklahoma  product-con¬ 
scious.”  Meetings  with  various  pub¬ 
licity  groups  are  planning  in  ensuing 
weeks,  some  of  them  here,  he  said. 

Crutcher  named  a  committee 
headed  by  O.  H.  Lachanmeyer,  editor 
of  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen, 
to  handle  the  publicity  aspects  of  the 
campaign. 
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Women  Readers 
Set  High  Mark 
In  Newspapers 

94%  Saw  Ad  Copy  in 
Worcester  Gazette,  14th 
Bureau  Study  Shows 

The  highest  percentage  of  woman 
reading  found  to  date  in  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
occurred  in  Study  No.  14.  on  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  of 
March  25,  released  this  week.  Eighty- 
three  p)er  cent  of  the  women  readers 
were  attracted  to  the  large  display 
advertisement,  2,159  lines,  of  the  Den¬ 
holm  McKay  department  store  on 
page  32,  the  retail  advertising  memo¬ 
randum  of  Study  No.  14  disclosed. 

“This  is  the  highest  percentage  of 
woman  reading  found  for  any  adver¬ 
tisement  to  date,”  the  memorandum 
said,  “and  is  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  part  of  the 
advertisement  is  devoted  to  high-style 
merchandise.” 

Reader  Reactions  Similar 

Commenting  on  a  page  9  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Goodrich  Silvertown  Stores 
which  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Goodrich  ad  in  Study  No.  11  (Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Daily  Mail,  the  memo¬ 
randum  noted  “the  regularity  with 
which  copy  of  a  certain  kind  almost 
exactly  matches  the  performance  of 
similar  copy  appearing  in  other  news¬ 
papers.”  and  added: 

“It  looks  as  if  newspaper  reader  re¬ 
actions  were  similar  regardless  of 
market,  the  time  of  year,  or  the  size 
of  the  newspaper.  This  being  true, 
both  local  and  national  advertisers 
should  strive  to  work  out  the  most 
effective  techniques,  based  on  careful 
examin.ition  of  each  of  these  studies 
as  released,  and  having  done  so,  we 
believe  that  they  can  count  upon  suc¬ 
cessfully  securing  large  reader  audi¬ 
ences  for  their  advertising  messages.” 

The  memorandum  on  editorial  con¬ 
tent  asserts  that  “editors  are  at  last 
provided  with  facts  on  which  to  base 
their  policies  on  carry-over  stories” 
by  facts  disclosed  in  Study  No.  14. 
Eight  carry-over  stories  from  page 
one  are  grouped  on  page  14,  and  “a 
very  high  percentage”  of  the  readers 
who  began  these  stories  carried  over 
to  this  page. 

Readers  Read  Jemps 

“Editors  may  have  conflicting  views 
regarding  the  policy  of  carrying  over 
^ts  many  as  eight  stories  from  page 
one,”  the  memorandum  states.  “Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  readers  were  tremen¬ 
dously  interested  in  these  stories,  for 
they  turned  to  page  14  to  finish  them. 
Some  editors  will  contend  that  this 
indicates  a  liking  for  complete  cover¬ 
age  and  detailed  information.  Others 
may  argue  that  some  of  these  stories 
would  have  been  equally  well-read  on 
inside  pages  and  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  the  reader  to  peruse 
them  in  entirety  on  one  page.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  true  that  news  stories  on 
inside  pages  have  equal  reading  at¬ 
tention  with  stories  appearing  on 
page  one.” 

In  the  case  of  both  men  and  women 
readers,  only  40*^  of  the  best-read 
news  stories  appeared  on  page  one. 
Some  of  the  other  ten  best-read  stor¬ 
ies  appteared  as  far  back  as  page  16 
or  18.  “With  very  high  reader  traffic 
straight  through  to  the  back  page  of 
the  newspaper,  it  is  obvious  that  front 
page  position  is  not  an  overwhelming 
advantage  for  any  news  story,”  the 
memorandum  says.  Two  society  pages, 
10  and  11.  were  read  by  95%  of  the 
women  and  were  exceeded  in  reader 
interest  for  women  only  by  the  front 
page,  it  was  noted. 


WON'T  BE  V-P 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  23 
— Declaring  himself  not  available 
for  the  Republican  Vice-Presidential 
nomination  in  the  event  he  is  not 
selected  to  head  the  party's  ticket, 
Publisher  Frank  E.  Gannett  today 
told  reporters:  “I  would  rather  be 
on  a  city  desk  somewhere  doing 
some  real  work  than  be  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States." 

Fred  C.  Fairbanks, 
Indianapolis  News 
Head,  Dies  at  58 

Indianapolis.  May  23 — Frederick  C. 
Fairbanks.  58.  president  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  Publishing  Company, 
died  last  night  in  a  San  Diego,  Cal., 
hospital.  He  had  been  head  of  the 
company  since  July,  1938.  succeeding 
his  brother,  the  late  Warren  C.  Fair¬ 
banks. 

In  impaired  health  more  than  a 
year,  he  had  spent  much  of  his  time 
at  his  orange  ranch  at  La  Jolla,  Cal., 
in  an  effort  to  retain  his  strength. 

He  was  bom  in  Indianapolis,  the 
son  of  Vice-President  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  and  Phillips  Exeter. 

He  practiced  law  in  Indianapolis  for 
a  few  years,  but  the  operation  of  his 
orange  ranch  was  his  principal  inter¬ 
est  until  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Warren. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Mrs. 


CENSOR  AT  WORK 

Frank  Williams,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
London  bureau  staff  man,  in  the  booth, 
dictating  copy  to  New  York  by  radio¬ 
telephone  from  British  censorship  head¬ 
quarters  in  London.  Photo  shows  British 
censor,  provided  with  duplicates  of  the 
stories,  and  headphones,  listening  in  on 
the  call. 


Dorothy  Fairbanks;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
David  L.  Stone;  a  son.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  of  Pasadena.  Cal.;  two 
brothers,  Richard  M.  Fairbanks  of 
Indianapolis,  vice-president  of  the 
News  Publishing  Company,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Fairbanks  of  California,  and  a 
sister.  Mrs.  Adelaide  Causey  of  Esco- 
nido.  Cal. 

Funeral  services  and  burial  will  be 
in  Indianapolis. 


JUDGE  BARS  CAMERAS  FROM  COURT 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  May  21 — Judge  G.  Duncan  Bellinger  presiding  in  General 
Sessions  court  here,  ordered  six  additional  bailiffs  for  the  Burleson  mur¬ 
der  trial  which  begins  tomorrow  morning  and  issued  instructions  that  no 
pictures  were  to  be  taken  while  court  was  in  session.  Judge  Bellinger  ordered 
Court  Deputy  J.  T.  Starling  to  instruct  bailiffs  to  seize  all  cameras  that  per¬ 
sons  “might  attempt  to  smuggle  into  the  court  room”  during  the  trial  of 
Mrs.  May  Walker  Burleson,  51,  member  of  a  prominent  Galveston,  Texas, 
family.  He  added  that  his  order  relative  to  cameras  in  the  court  room  also 
applies  to  the  second  floor  corridor  of  the  courthouse  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
circuit  court  room.  A  chain  has  been  placed  across  the  corridor  and  a  bailiff 
placed  in  charge  of  it. 

CALIF.  LEGISLATURE  FREES  PRESS  FROM  TAX 

SACRAMENTO,  Cal.,  May  22 — Following  unanimous  passage  by  both  legis¬ 
lative  houses,  a  bill  exempting  newspapers  from  the  3%  state  sales  tax 
was  in  Governor  Olson’s  hands  today.  The  exemption  clause  is  carried  in 
proposed  additional  sections  to  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  of  1933  and  to  the  Use 
Tax  Act  of  1935.  Provision  is  that  the  act  shall  take  place  immediately.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled  that  the  sales  tax  applied  to  news¬ 
papers  and  notices  of  assessment  were  served  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali¬ 
zation.  A  rehearing  was  obtained  before  the  Court  by  the  publishers,  but 
this  rehearing  has  been  postponed.  The  exemption  proposal  would  not  be 
retroactive  and  would  leave  the  status  of  the  assessments  for  past  years 
undecided. 

HOUSE  GROUP  DEFEATS  PRESS  MUZZLING  BILL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  22 — The  House  judiciary  committee  has  defeated 
a  proposal  to  muzzle  the  press  by  withholding  second  class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  from  any  publication  which  engages  in  “political  activity.”  Introduced 
by  Representative  Sam  Hobbs,  Alabama  Democrat,  the  proposition  was  in 
the  form  of  amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  which  prohibits  “pernicious  political 
activity”  by  Federal  employes.  In  application,  it  would  deny  second  class 
rates  to  any  newspaper  or  other  publication  which  expressed  jjolitical  opinion 
editorially  or  otherwise.  Hobbs  has  severely  condemned  the  press  for  publi¬ 
cizing  the  “wrong  count”  which  resulted  in  announcement  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  had  voted  to  table  a  broadened  anti-politics  bill. 

HARRY  CHANDLER  CELEBRATES  76fh  BIRTHDAY 

HARRY  CHANDLER,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Titnes,  celebrated  his 
76th  birthday  anniversary  May  17  as  guest  of  the  residents  of  colorful 
Olvera  Street.  A  birthday  party  was  held  in  the  patio  of  the  Avila  Adobe, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  the  city,  which  fronts  on  the  restored 
Mexican  thoroughfare  the  publisher  helped  to  establish  as  a  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion.  While  guitar  players  strummed  Spanish  melodies,  his  hosts  and  friends 
brought  gifts  of  piottery  and  curios.  Then  came  a  birthday  dinner  of  tacos 
and  other  Mexican  delicacies. 


17  Mechanical 
Employes  Strike  • 

On  Raleigh  Times  I 


The  entire  mechanical  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  went  on  strike 
at  8  o’clock  Tuesday  morning.  Seven¬ 
teen  union  prin'ers  obeyed  the  strike 
order  of  E.  L.  Thayer,  ITU  organizer, 
and  A.  W.  Bell,  local  union  president 
and  compositor  for  the  News  &  Ob¬ 
server. 

Hurried  calls  to  nearby  towns 
brought  workers  immediately  for  a 
skeleton  crew.  Times  employes  in 
other  departments  assisted,  and  an 
eight-page  paper  appeared  in  time  for 
delivery  in  the  city  and  to  most  of 
the  outside  territory  through  special 
motor  car  handling.  Ten  pages  ap¬ 
peared  Wednesday  and  Thursday  with 
restrictions  on  both  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  space. 
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Had  ITU  Contract 

Publisher  John  A.  Park  stated  there 
has  been  no  refusal  to  discuss  contract 
or  working  conditions.  Until  Tuesday 
the  Times  was  operating  under  an 
ITU  contract  effective  since  April  15, 
1938. 

The  Times  had  withdrawn  all  its 
proposals  about  revisions  of  contract 
terms.  Negotiations  were  on  new 
union  proposals  regarding  increases 
in  pay,  regulations  of  apprentices, 
control  of  shop  rules,  changing  of 
work  week  of  40  hours  from  six  to 
five  days,  and  vacation  with  full  pay. 

Publisher  Park’s  statement  said  the 
union  had  walked  out  “refusing  to 
wait,  as  requested,  until  Thursday. 
May  23,  for  a  further  discussion 
negotiations  that  have  been  pending 
for  several  weeks.”  Thayer  and  Bell 
appeared  Tuesday  and  asked  a  con¬ 
ference  just  before  starting  time. 
Upon  refusal  of  the  Times  to  sign  a 
new  contract  then  without  further 
discussion  the  strike  was  called.  Tie 
local  union  had  approved  the  action 
Monday  by  vote  of  ^  to  0. 


FCC  OK's  Commercial 
Frequency  Modulation 


Washikcton,  D.  C.,  May  21 — Appli¬ 
cants  for  “high  frequency”  broadcast 
assignments  will  not  lose  the  priority 
they  have  obtained  by  reason  of  their 
experiments  in  that  field  when  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
dismisses  all  such  applications  to  make 
room  in  the  spectrum  for  frequency 
modulation  grants,  it  was  assured  this 
week. 

Declaring  that  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  on  a  commercial  basis  was  now 
desirable  in  the  public  interest,  the 
FCC  announced  May  19  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  band  of  42,000  to  50,000  kilo¬ 
cycles  would  be  available  for  that 
purpose.  This  will  provide  forty 
channels,  each  200  kilocycles  wide. 
Thirty-five  channels  will  go  to  reg¬ 
ular  high-frequency  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  and  five  to  non-commercial  edu¬ 
cational  broadcast  stations. 

The  commission  hailed  frequency 
modulation  as  “one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant”  contributions  to  radio  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

The  Commission  has  announced  that 
pioneers  in  high  frequency  research 
will  be  permitted  to  apply  for  either 
experimental  or  commercial  h®* 
quencies  utilizing  the  i\ew  art  which 
provides  an  almost  interference-free  | 
reception  but  on  shorter  range  than  I 
standard  broadcast.  Scores  of  new 
stations  will  be  made  possible  under 
“FM,”  but  they  will  be  confined  to 
local  service. 

Several  of  the  applications  cover¬ 
ing  “high  frequency”  allocations  are 
those  of  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
panies. 
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Scripps  -  Howard  Washington  Daily 

»pi  J|  \r  r  TD  T*  T  O  T  M  ^  Cl  TT  T5  \T  F  V  on  Monday.  Arrangements 

1  n©  /IJUYEiRllOlllVJ’  OUriVJLI  were  made  with  the  help  of  Indian- 

T>  \iriiDDFivT  T  TJHCcm*  apoUs  Times,  also  Scripps-  Howard, 

By  WARBEN  L.  BAbbt.ll _  ^.^py  air-mail,  ac¬ 

cording  to  E.  &  P.’s  Indianapolis  cor- 

$5,750,000  Set  Aside  for  Movie  Advertising  respondent. 

that  the  war  abroad  has  not  the  first  time  the  line  has  used  full  conceived  the  appeal  and  di- 

affected  the  promotion  plans  of  two  Page  units,  and  that  this  is  also  rected  the  preparation  of  copy.  The 

of  the  great  U.  S.  film  companies  is  the  first  time  m  many  years  that  a 

demonstrated  m  announcements  made  railroad  has  used  full  page  space  to  yertisement.  Marked  conies  were  de¬ 
in  the  past  few  days  by  United  Artists  announce  changes  m  schedules.  messenger  to  all  Congress- 

and  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  The  for-  _  men.  Cabinet  members  and  other  of- 

mer  company  will  spend  approximately  ^  _  ficials 

$3,000,000  this  year  in  advertising  22  ^ 

new  pictures  and  six  carry-overs  dramatic  way  the  virtues  of  our  city 

from  1939,  and  on  institutional  copy,  President’s  plan  of  a  cen- 

whUe  Metro  will  s^nd  $2,750,000,  the  trally-located  aircraft  and  manufac- 

bulk  of  it  in  daily  newspapers,  in  turing  center  for  national  defense 

promoting  its  1940-41  films.  •— purposes,”  Samuel  J.  Freeman,  ad- 

The  United  Artists  announcement  II  •  vertising  manager  of  the  store,  told 

was  made  by  Lynn  Farnol,  advertis-  Mnijr  tdaiiio  rftCTCQ  TDAIMC  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ing  and  publicity  director,  before  mUHt  IHAINb...  TASTtH  THAINS  “The  advertisement  was  decided  on 

Western  division  sales  delegates  in  DEPtWOABlI  ARRIVALS  IN  ALL  WEATHER  x  t  •± 

western  ai vision  sales  ueiegaies  in  .  nu  tu,  un..»  as  a  way  to  avoid  any  worn-out ‘city- 

wnvention  at  the  Congress  Hotel  A  TRAIN  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  booster’  stunt  and  to  tell  in  our  own 

Chicago.  He  also  reported  radica  '<>  RQSTQ  N --Si??!  sincere  way  as  citizens  and  business 

changes  in  the  company  s  method  of  -  §»  People  some  of  the  advantages  of  our 

spen  ing  e  appropria  ion.  ,£1:6 ::  city.  A  newspaper  advertisement,  we 

He  pointed  out  that  no  longer  will  felt,  was  one  sure  way  to  attract  at- 

the  company  lay  down  a  large  sum  BUga  tention  and  attract  it  at  once.  The 

for  a  national  campaign  three  months  ligs.l  appeal  had  to  be  made  at  the  psycho- 

before  it  sees  the  picture  and  then  logical  moment.” 

hope  that  the  picture  is  what  we  think  No  further  advertisements  are 

It  is  and  that  the  insertion  dates  of  the  planned.  Mr.  Freeman  said.  The  store 

advertisements  and  the  play  dates  of  NcUf  UaUCH  been  a  consistent  user  of  large 

the  picture  will  dovetail.  THE  IlCff  nHwCll  N.N. _  newspaper  space  in  Indianapolis  for 

United  Artists  will,  as  far  as  pos-  many  years.  On  a  few  occasions  in 


mORE  TRAINS...  TASTER  TRAINS 

DEPENDABLE  ARRIVALS  IN  ALL  WEATHER 
A  TRAIN  EVERY  HDUR  DN  THE  HDUR 

"BOSTON*^# 


New  Haven 


livered  by  messenger  to  all  Congress¬ 
men,  Cabinet  members  and  other  of-' 
ficials. 

■‘We  wanted  to  present  in  some 
dramatic  way  the  virtues  of  our  city 
for  the  President’s  plan  of  a  cen¬ 
trally-located  aircraft  and  manufac¬ 
turing  center  for  national  defense 
purposes,”  Samuel  J.  Freeman,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  store,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“The  advertisement  was  decided  on 
as  a  way  to  avoid  any  worn-out  ‘city- 
booster’  stunt  and  to  tell  in  our  own 
sincere  way  as  citizens  and  business 
people  some  of  the  advantages  of  our 
city.  A  newspaper  advertisement,  we 
felt,  was  one  sure  way  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  and  attract  it  at  once.  The 
appeal  had  to  be  made  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment.” 

No  further  advertisements  are 
planned,  Mr.  Freeman  said.  The  store 
has  been  a  consistent  user  of  large 
newspaper  space  in  Indianapolis  for 
many  years.  On  a  few  occasions  in 


sible,  advertise  test  engagements  of  an  Full-page  New  Haven  copy  used  m  New  taken  space  in  newspa- 

imDortant  nicture  to  exoeriment  with  newspapers.  npr-^  mitQTHp  thp  ritv  Onp  fimp  Mr 


important  picture  to  experiment  with  newspapers.  Qutsijg 

the  copy  and  determine  the  ability  of  Freeman  recalled,  was  in  Portland, 

different  ad  themes  to  attract  people.  .  ^iLiinaHo^  nf  '^hen  a  large  number  of  Indian- 

“By  experiments  with  advertising  ^  f.  people  were  there  for  a  Masonic 

themes,  with  publicity  angles,  with  a  9  rat^  convention  Another  was  at  Christ- 

vaiying  emphasis  on  the  cast,  by  de-  Havan’s  crack  train  the  when  many  Hoosiers  were  in 

veloping  new  exploitation  and  culti-  Haven  s  crack  train,  me  pj  j  greetings  were  sent  via 

vatir^?  word  of  rnoiith  nuhlicitv  diir  Yankee  Clipper.  A  lower  fare  is  also  ana  greetings  were  sent  via 

vaimg  wora-oi-moutn  puDiicity  aur-  *•„  t  imitari  an  ad  in  a  Miami  newspaper, 

ing  the  preliminary  test  engagements,  announced  lor  the  Merchants  Limits, 
we  hone  to  attract  the  ultimate  and  Placed  in  28  newspapers  along  the 


themes,  with  publicity  angles,  with 
varying  emphasis  on  the  cast,  by  de¬ 
veloping  new  exploitation  and  culti¬ 
vating  word-of-mouth  publicity  dur¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  test  engagements, 
we  hope  to  attract  the  ultimate  and 


Florida  and  greetings  were  sent  via 
an  ad  in  a  Miami  newspaper. 


Ad  Bureau  Bulletin 
On  Electric  Company 

How  nationwide  distribution  was 
secured,  market  by  market  in  less  than 
a  year,  for  a  new,  high-priced  product 
via  a  campaign  concentrated  in  news¬ 
paper  space,  is  told  in  an  “Advertising 
Facts”  bulletin  issued  today  by  the 
Research  and  Promotion  Department 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

This  achievement,  which  won  the 
Howard  G.  Ford  Award  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Sales  Executives, 
was  made  by  the  Proctor  Electric 
Company.  The  award  was  recently 
presented  to  Proctor  and  its  agency, 
John  Faulkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Early  last  spring  Proctor  introduced 
the  Never-Lift  Iron.  After  highly 
successful  tests  in  two  cities,  news¬ 
paper  space  was  chosen  as  the  medium 
with  which  to  open  the  country  coast 
to  coast.  By  the  end  of  1939,  after  a 
series  of  weekly  advertisements  aver¬ 
aging  540  lines  each  in  a  total  of  32 
cities,  nationwide  distribution  had 
been  won,  sales  for  the  entire  Proctor 
line  were  doubled,  and  wages  had 
been  increased  128%. 

The  campaign  was  cited  by  the 
award  jury  as  “an  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  example  of  the  modern  scientific 
methods  of  securing  or  improving  dis¬ 
tribution  with  least  wastage.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau,  Walter  M. 
Schwartz,  Jr.,  president  of  Proctor 
Electric,  said:  “TTie  flexibility  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  most  helpful  in 
this  market-by-market,  pay-as-you- 
go  campaign.  Moreover,  we  needed 
frequent  ad  appearances  in  order  to 
win  each  market  swiftly. 

“In  all  respects,”  said  Mr.  Schwartz, 
“it  was  an  eminently  successful  cam¬ 
paign,  and  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
serves  a  dominant  share  of  credit  for 
this  success.” 


^tenfial  Tudien^r  T.  picture,”  h^  -ain  route  of  the  System,  the  adver-  4-COLOR  COPY 
said.  tising  appears  in  New  York,  Bridge-  a.  campaign  in  which  the  advertiser 

Howard  Dietz,  advertising  director  Po^,  Hartford,  Meriden,  New  Haven,  features  the  customer’s  product  will 
of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  said  that  in  New  London,  Westerly,  Providence,  open  in  California  newspapers  early 
addition  to  larse-scale  national  ad-  Springfield  and  Boston.  next  month  when  the  Pacific  Can 


addition  to  large-scale  national  ad-  Springfield  and  Bos 
vertising  campaigns  there  will  be  a  The  Wendell  P. 
series  of  local  newspaper  budgets  handles  the  account 
centered  in  key  cities.  , 

“Our  experience  with  ‘Gone  With  Heart  ol  the  U.  ■ 


jringfield  and  Boston.  next  month  when  the  Pacific  Can 

The  Wendell  P.  Colton  Company  Company  of  San  Francisco  starts  its 

indies  the  account.  “Name-the-Container”  contest.  News- 

U  .  ,  TT  C  A  "  papers  in  32  cities  will  carry  copy 

rieart  ot  the  U.  o.  A.  which  stresses  Acme  Beer,  now  using 


“Our  experience  with  ‘Gone  With  **6Ctrt  ol  the  U.  D.  A.  which  stresses  Acme  Beer,  now  using 

the  Wind’  indicates  that  there  is  no  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  was  the  “new  marvel-lined  Acme  can.” 
ceiling  to  the  possibilities  in  attend-  used  dramatically  in  Washington,  Opening  with  four-color  copy  of 
ance  and  revenue  in  our  business,  D.  C.,  this  week  by  an  Indianapolis  1,000-line  size  in  Sunday  newspapers, 

Mr.  Dietz  declared.  “Apparently,  store  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  the  campaign  will  continue  for  four 

there  is  no  limit  to  the  business  pos-  availability  of  Indianapolis  as  a  site  months.  Pacific  Can  is  offering  $1,000 

sibilities  of  exceptional  pictures.  One  for  a  defensive  armament  center.  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  name  for 


defensive  armament  center.  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  name  for 

of  the  most  important  functions  of  our  L.  Strauss  &  Co.,  long-established  the  new  type  of  can.  It  is  being  han- 
advertising  is  to  realize  the  full  rev-  men’s  clothing  store,  placed  the  died  by  Leon  Livingston  Advertising 
enue  possibilities  of  such  pictures  as  double-truck,  shown  here,  in  the  Agency  of  San  Francisco. 

Waterloo  Bridge,’  now  showing  in 
first-run  theatres;  "ITie  Mortal  Storm’ 
and  ‘Escape,’  soon  to  be  released,  and 
“Boom  Town.’  These  and  other  pic¬ 
tures  in  production  were  designed  to 
attract  extra  business.  Our  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  are  being  laid  to  give  them 
the  selling  support  they  deserve.” 

New  Haven  R.R.  Using  Big  Space 

To  ANNOUNCE  ITS  new  service  of 

more  trains  and  faster  schedules  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Boston  and  in¬ 
termediate  cities,  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  is  utilizing  half  and  full  page 
space  in  New  York  and  New  England 
newspapers. 

Stressing  the  railroad’s  revision  of 
train  schedules  for  departures  every 
hour  from  8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.,  the 
advertising  theme  is  “A  train  every 
hour  on  the  hour,”  emphasizing  more 
and  faster  trains. 

According  to  Sam  A.  Boyer,  director 
m  advertising  and  publicity  of  the 
New  Haven,  the  campaign  will  run 
tor  a  month.  He  added  that  this  is 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

EDWIN  E.  LEASON,  sales  manager, 

Dickie-Raymond,  Inc.,  has  been 
nominated  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Boston. 

Percy  Atkinson,  copy  supervisor, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.;  Harold  M. 
Hasting,  secretary-manager,  Detroit 
Adcraft  Club  and  Alice  Gorman,  pres¬ 
ident,  Detroit  Women’s  Advertbing 
Club,  were  judges  in  a  contest  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  shoe  advertising  in  De¬ 
troit  papers  sponsored  by  the  Detroit 
Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Assn.,  during 
March  and  April.  The  contest  was 
won  by  the  Russek’s  shoe  store,  of 
which  Miss  Elizabeth  Flannery  is 
advertising  manager. 

William  J.  Fuchs,  formerly  with  the 
Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  advertising 
staff,  has  been  named  assistant  ser¬ 
vice  manager  of  the  Anfenger  Agency, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  office. 

George  Grinnell,  formerly  with 
Schenley  Products,  is  now  with 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  as  assistant 
space  buyer. 

R.  L.  Hurst,  formerly  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  branch  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  manager  of 
the  newly-opened  San  Francisco  office 
of  that  organization.  The  new  of¬ 
fice,  which  is  Pacific  Coast  headquar¬ 
ters,  is  at  2810  Russ  Building. 

K.  L.  Wright  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Michigan  Mu¬ 
tual  Liability  Co.,  Detroit,  Walter  £. 
Otto,  president,  has  announced.  C.  E 
Rickerd  agency  continues  to  servs 
the  account. 

George  Butterly,  vice-president  of 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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101  L.  A.  County  Papers 
Have  ‘Legal  Ad’  Bureau 

$168,141  in  Legal  Linage  Built  from  Scratch  by 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  Inc., 
Founded  by  Publishers  in  '34 
By  KEN  TAYLOR 


LEGAL  ADVERTISING  has  ceased  to 

be  a  step-child  for  Los  Angeles 
County  newspapers.  One  hvmdred 
and  one  non-metropolitan  papers,  of 
which  18  are  dailies,  last  year  pub¬ 
lished  $168,141.63  worth  of  legals,  or 
public  notices  as  they  prefer  to  term 
them.  A  little  figuring  shows  that  to 
be  an  average  of  $1,644.76  per  paper. 
In  1940  they  expect  the  volume  to 
increase  to  $200,000. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  four  months’ 
billings,  this  quota  is  well  on  the  way 
to  achievement.  Business  so  far  th^ 
year  is  running  approximately  $2,000 
per  month  ahead  of  last  year. 

Development  of  this  business,  prac¬ 
tically  from  scratch,  is  due  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  now 
in  its  seventh  year  of  operation.  In 
its  first  six  years,  billings  doubled  in 
1935  and  1936,  and  have  shown  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  every  year.  No 
member  paper  has  ever  withdrawn 
from  the  bureau.  The  six-year  prog¬ 
ress  in  billings  is  interesting: 


bureau’s  members  to  head  such  ad¬ 
vertising  “Public  Notices”  rather  than 
“Legals,”  or  similar  designation. 

Service  to  the  Public 
“We  want  to  stress  the  service  to 
the  public,  rather  than  to  the  news¬ 
paper,”  he  says.  “We  want  to  encour¬ 
age  the  public  to  read  this  advertis¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  object  in  advertis¬ 
ing  if  the  ad  is  hidden  where  the 
citizen  can’t  find  it.” 

In  continuation  of  this  line  of 
thought,  Mr.  Work  is  advocating 


by  the  League  of  California  Cities. 
This  uniform  procedure  contains  vari¬ 
ous  publication  requirements  which 
formerly  either  did  not  exist,  or 
varied  to  a  great  degree  between 
different  cities. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  meas¬ 
ure  making  mandatory  three-time 
publication  for  the  sale  of  tax-deeded 
property,  and  the  bureau  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  program  to  have  similar 
procedural  ordinances  adopted  by  the 
city  council  where  cities  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  county’s  tax  title. 

The  bureau  also  has  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  getting  publishers  to 
agree  on  a  standard  minimum  and 
maximum  rate  for  certain  types  of 
publication  notices  required  by  law. 
Thus,  under  the  new  amendment  to 
(he  state’s  bulk  sales  law,  which  re¬ 
quires  notice  by  publication  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  sell  a  business,  a  $5  rate  has 
been  standardized.  There  are  about 
500  of  these  notices  per  month  in  Los 
Angeles  Coimty,  of  which  the  bureau 
clears  350.  State  liquor  notices  are 
standardized  at  $3.50;  trustee  sales  at 
$17.50. 


Number 

Value 

of  Order! 

1934 . 

.  $34,224 

1,394 

1935 . 

.  69,377 

3,038 

1936 . 

4,367 

1937 . 

.  163,767 

4,758 

1938 . 

5,773 

1939 . 

.  168,141 

7,182 

Founded  by  Publishers 

Birth  of  the  bureau  grew  out  of  the 
conviction  of  several  Los  Angeles 
publishers  that  there  were  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  legal  linage  that  were  not  be¬ 
ing  realized.  A  committee  composed 
of  the  late  George  Barker,  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen;  Oliver  Jaynes,  High¬ 
land  Park  News-Herald,  and  Telford 
Work,  Pacific  Palisades  Palisadian, 
was  organized  to  study  the  situation. 
Out  of  their  report  grew  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  of 
which  the  original  incorporators  were 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  William  S.  Kellogg,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press;  Mr.  Jaynes;  George 
Wheeler,  Bell  Industrial  Post,  and 
Mr.  Work.  Mr.  Jaynes  was  elected 
the  first  president,  and  Mr.  Work  be¬ 
came  secretary-treasurer,  and  the 
bureau’s  manager.  He  leased  the 
Palisadian,  and  has  devoted  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  bureau  ever  since. 

The  success  of  the  bureau  to  date 
is  founded  on  what  amounts  to  a  new 
concept  of  legal  advertising,  although 
actually  it  is  a  return  to  the  original 
intention  of  such  advertising,  to  in¬ 
form  the  persons  interested  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  involving  their  property  or 
themselves.  Prior  to  the  bureau’s  ex¬ 
istence  legal  advertising  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  mere  formality  of  the  law.  It 
w'as  dumped  into  the  nearest  available 
columns,  and  let  go  at  that.  But  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  paper  of  small  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  county  seat  does  not  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  mass  of  citizens, 
and  rarely  to  those  affected.  Publica¬ 
tion  in  the  locality  where  the  property 
is  situated,  or  the  interested  parties 


Staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  legal  advertising  represented 
tive  of  101  Los  Angeles  county  papers.  Left  to  right:  Ethan  Scheidler,  auditor;  Al 
Wimmell,  business  notices;  Art  Murphy,  probate  and  lawyers'  notices;  Robert  C. 
Johnson,  public  agencies'  notices;  Lois  Campbell,  secretary;  George  Cutler,  office 
manager;  Telford  Work,  manager;  Cliff  Bronson,  lien  and  foreclosure  notices. 


among  advertisers  the  greater  use  of 
display  space,  and  thinks  the  day  is 
coming  when  most  legal  advertising 
will  be  printed  in  this  form,  which 
will  open  a  new  field  for  the  typo¬ 
graphic  expert.  The  present  format 
is  neither  attractive  nor  inviting. 

Working  on  this  idea,  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  a  few  years  ago  in  getting 
a  bill  through  the  State  Legislature 
allowing  boards  of  supervisors  to  buy 
display  space  to  collect  delinquent 
taxes.  He  had  $15,000  lined  up  for  a 
test  campaign  of  this  kind,  but  the 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  then-governor, 
Frank  F.  Merriam. 

One  of  the  first  accomplishments  of 
the  bureau  was  to  sell  Los  Angeles 
County  on  the  idea  that  the  delin¬ 
quent  tax  list  should  be  broken  down 
and  localized  in  the  communities 
where  the  property  was  situated.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  saw  the  merit 
of  the  plan  in  1934;  the  legislature  in 
1935  authorized  such  procedure  in 
counties  of  the  first  class,  and  in  1936, 
instead  of  going  to  but  one  paper, 
the  list  was  broken  down  into  41 
separate  lists  and  published  in  as 
many  communities.  This  brought 
$65,000  worth  of  business  to  the  papers 
involved.  Since  then  election  notices 
have  been  similarly  localized. 

Model  Zoning  Ordinance 

In  1938  the  bureau,  through  Robert 
C.  Johnson,  who  handles  its  public 


leside,  does.  It  is  in  line  with  this  agencies  notices,  assisted  in  working 
p’nilosophy  toward  legal  advertising  out  a  model  zoning  ordinance,  which 
that  Mr.  Work  encourages  the  is  now  recommended  to  all  members 


tion  legal  paper  formerly  got  an  18. 
cent  City  rate,  since  the  bureau  be- 
gan  functioning  the  rate  is  set  at  3j 
cents.  The  tax  list  rate  has  jumped 
from  14  cents  to  27  cents.  While  the 
legal  papers’  volume  may  be  do*: 
some,  the  gross  billings  are  as  large 
as  ever,  and  since  there  is  less  pro- 
duction  cost,  the  profit  is  greater.  As 
a  result  of  the  localization  of  electioc 
notices,  the  county  Board  of  Super- 
visors  in  1937  established  a  graduated 
scale  of  rates  for  five  circulation 
classifications.  Based  on  a  legal 
square  of  216  ems — 9  lines  of  6-pom; 
type — this  ranges  from  54  cents  to  $1, 
the  top  being  for  circulations  of  18.I)W 
or  over. 

On  May  1,  a  similar  scale  of  grad¬ 
uated  rates  was  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Board  of  Education,  i 
recommendation  of  the  bureau.  Tiij 
scale  also  is  based  on  a  legal  square  of 
216  ems  set  in  6  point,  and  covers  four 
circulation  ranges.  The  rate  for  papers 
under  2,000  circulation  is  34  cents  per 
square,  increasing  to  98  cents  per 
square  for  more  than  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Previously  a  fiat  rate  of  50  cents 
per  inch  had  been  in  effect. 
Represents  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
The  experience  to  date,  Mr.  Work 
points  out,  has  answered  the  early 
criticism  that  one  organization  could 
not  successfully  represent  both  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  Deducting  the 
delinquent  tax  list,  the  billings  i 
1939  were  $119,763.98.  Of  this,  $45. 
928.60  went  to  33  Los  Angeles  dty 
papers,  and  $73,835.38  to  67  papers 
in  the  county  territory.  No  particu¬ 
lar  group  of  papers  benefits,  and  no 
special  type  of  business  predominates. 
Members  must  be  papers  adjudicated 
to  be  of  general  circulation,  but  not 
necessarily  admitted  to  the  mails. 
They  must  be  definitely  community 
papers,  and  primarily  newspapers, 
eliminating  shoppers  and  chain  store 
organs.  Where  there  are  conflicting 
papers  in  a  community,  a  rare  situa¬ 
tion,  the  business  is  alternated  be¬ 
tween  them.  Ordinarily  membership 
in  the  bureau  is  restricted  to  one 
paper  in  the  territory,  although  an¬ 
other  may  be  admitted  with  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  first. 

In  its  six  years  of  existence,  the 
bureau’s  staff  has  increased  from  two 
members  to  eight.  It  handles  80%  ol 
the  legal  business  appearing  in  mem¬ 
ber  papers.  In  addition,  as  a  service 
tj  the  agencies  and  individuals  with 
which  it  deals,  it  sends  notices  all 
over  the  country.  It  has  sent  copy 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (not  a 
member),  the  San  Francisco  Eiotnin- 
er,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Neu; 
York  Times,  and  other  papers. 

Attends  to  All  Details 
It  attends  to  all  legal  publication 
requirements,  such  as  mailing  notices 
and  filing  affidavits  of  mailing,  secur¬ 
ing  affidavits  of  publication,  prepar¬ 
ing  notices  for  publication  and  post¬ 
ing,  drawing  orders  and  securing 
signature  of  presiding  judge,  checking 
legal  descriptions,  and  furnishing 
forms. 

For  its  members  it  digests  new  legis¬ 
lation  to  find  measures  affecting  legs* 
advertising,  compares  requirements 
of  various  states  as  an  aid  to  stand¬ 
ardizing  procedure  and  to  develop 
new  avenues  of  revenue,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  serves  as  a  complete  legal  adver¬ 
tising  clearing  house. 

Not  only  has  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau  been  able 
to  operate  efficiently  under  this  p-at* 
but  for  the  last  four  years  it  has  re¬ 
turned  to  its  members  substantia- 
dividends,  representing  proportionate 
shares  of  the  earnings  over  expens^ 


“Wherever  there  is  a  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tion  between  an  advertiser  and  a 
client,  the  advertiser  prefers  a  fiat 
rate,”  Mr.  Work  explained.  “He  can 
anticipate  his  total  costs  more  easily, 
and  so  can  come  nearer  to  quoting 
a  definite  price  to  his  client.” 

New  Accounts 

Business  for  the  bureau  is  developed 
through  all  public  agencies  where 
legal  publication  is  required,  through 
trust  companies,  banks  and  individual 
attorneys.  New  business  is  continu¬ 
ally  being  developed  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  Harbor  Department, 

City  Treasurer,  City  Marshal,  State 
Highway  Department,  State  Building 
and  Loan  Commissioner,  and  other 
offices.  The  bureau’s  accounts  today 
are  more  than  ten  times  greater  than 
they  were  six  years  ago. 

Development  of  the  bureau  was  not 
achieved  without  opposition  from  the 
existing  legal  papers,  Mr.  Work  ad¬ 
mits.  “But  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
them  except  when  they  claim  to  be 
papers  of  general  circulation.  We  con¬ 
sider  them  strictly  as  trade  papers.” 

The  net  effect  has  been  to  help 
rather  than  harm  the  legal  publica¬ 
tions,  however.  It  has  served  to 
laise  and  to  standardize  rates,  and 
serving  as  an  association  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  it  prevents  cut-rating.  Since 
members  pay  the  bureau  a  15%  com¬ 
mission  on  all  legal  business  they  .........a...  —  r  , 

handle,  whether  developed  by  the  In  1937,  1938  and  1939  these  dividends 
bureau  or  not,  there  is  no  incentive  amounted  to  20%  of  the  commission 
to  cut  the  rate.  Where  the  opposi-  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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PA  Y-STREAK 


Pay-Streak,  in  ^old-minintj,  gravel  in  which 
the  <jold  is  concentrated. 

Pay-streak,  in  advertisin(j,  circulation  made 
up  completely  of  voluntary  readers. 

In  the  circulation  of  every  newspaper,  there 
is  a  pay-streak  of  pure  gold.  It  is  the  interested 
readers — the  readers  by  choice  .  .  .  people  who 
buy  their  newspaper  with  confidence  and  read  it 
througii  with  care. 

Manufacturers  prospecting  for  advertising 
results  find  their  richest  returns  in  such  natural, 
unforced  circulation — circulation  built  ^ait/iout 
subscriber  contests  or  premiums  or  prizes  to 
subscribers. 


dte€irl^  read} 


In  Philadelphia  there  is  one  newspaper — 
The  Evening  Bulletin — where  the  circulation  is 
all  pay-streak  .  .  .  where  a  vast  circulation  that 
is  completely  voluntary  covers  thoroughly  and 
effectively  America's  greatest  city  market  of 
individual  homes*. 

Let  your  advertising  agency  show  you  how 
The  Evening  Bulletin  .  .  .  with  94.9','  of  its 
large  circulation  concentrated  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  retail  trading  area  .  .  .  will  give  you 
thoroiKjli  and  effective  coverage  of  this  profitable 
territory  at  one  of  the  lo^^eest  costs  per  reader  oi 
America! 

*.YIi!r  but  of  ten  (hrrllinris  in  Phlladrlphln  tirr  Himilr-famV.y  hotnrn.  More  than  in 
\rie  York  City  ai.ii  Vuffelo  eoinhintti :  more  than  in  Chieayo  and  St.  Louin 
tnyether;  more  than  ir  Cleveland  anti  Lietroit;  more  than  in  any  cue  of  ticcnty-tico 
!.tates.  iC.  S.  Ctiisus,  19S0j. 


Copyriyht  I'JiU,  Bulletin  Co.,  Philadelphia 


\ 


SECTION’  2— SPORTS 
Soc"  nil.  •‘Starting  the  Loop,”  Jack  O'Biien. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  Third,  “First 
Down,”  Myron  Hall,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times 
Journal.  Honorable  Mention;  “Football  in  a 
Blizzard."  T.  A.  Evanson,  Grand  Forks 
(N  D.)  Herald. 

SECTION  3— FEATURES 
Second.  “Cotton  Candy  Bath,”  Bruce  A. 
Palmer.  Il’aterloo  (la.)  Courier.  Third, 
"Wanderlust,”  Myron  Hall,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Timcs-Jonrnal.  Honorable  Mention:  “April 
Showers."  Stuart  D.  Gross,  Saginaiv  (Mich.) 
.Vctt'jr.  "April  Showers,”  Bernard  E.  Nagel, 
Winners  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Detroit  New>. 

Association’s  third  annual  news  photo 
contest  were  announced  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Inland  in  Chicago  this 
week.  This  year’s  contest  divided 
into  two  classes,  attracted  185  en¬ 
tries,  nearly  double  the  number  of 
entrants  a  year  ago. 

In  the  Class  A  spot  news  division, 
the  picture  “Caught  in  the  Act.”  de- 


Evanson  Wins 
Inland  Spot  News 
Picture  Prize 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
Man  Takes  First  .  .  . 

Other  Awards 


Winner  of  the  spot 
news  class  for  re¬ 
porter-photographers 
in  the  Inland  con¬ 
test,  taken  by  I.  Kd. 
Nolt,  Sioux  Falls 

(S.  D.)  Argus-Lead- 
er,  entitled  "The 

Rescue." 


Class  B 

For  Reporter-Photographers 

SECTION  1— SPOT  NEWS  PICTURES 
Second,  M.ati’s  Home  Is  His  Castle,” 
Siiiiio  Wessniaii.  Suprrior  (Wis.)  Telegram. 
Thini.  "Bull  Klks  Battle  to  Death,”  Gay 
Ka’.hrieisch,  Minot  <  \.  D.)  Hunorahlc 

Mention:  "Di^puteii  Passage,”  Kenneth  L. 
Davi'*.  Offj'tnrtti  Courier.  "Fire/* 


F.  S.  Murphy  Given  Grocery^  Advertising”  came 

^  •¥!  1  presses  a  fortnight  ago.  Spon- 

GunO  Press  Trophy  sored  by  AGMA’s  Merchandising 

For  the  second  time  in  three  years,  Committee,  the  book,  150  pages,  con- 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  general  manager  tains  selling  slogans  of  many  of  the 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  re-  country’s  best-known  brands  of  food 
ceived  the  Cuno  Press  Trophy,  and  grocery  products,  and  an  11-page 
awarded  annually  to  the  newspaper  section  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  what 
executive  of  the  state  giving  the  most  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  grocen- 
support  to  aviation.  advertising. 

Mr.  Murphy  received  the  trophy  ■ 

when  it  was  first  awarded  two  years 

heads  radio  newsmen 

The  trophy  was  donated  by  Charles  Albert  L.  Warner,  Columbia  Broad- 
H.  Cuno,  president  of  the  Cuno  En-  casting  System’s  Washington  corre- 
gineering  Corporation,  Meriden,  Conn.,  spiondent,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  Aviation  Club  of  Connecticut,  president  of  the  Radio  Correspondents 
to  be  awarded  in  recognition  of  su-  Association  in  Washington  May  20. 
perior  service  to  aviation.  He  was  inducted  at  a  dinner  May  25 

■  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower.  Warner,  vdio 

nPnr'PTJV  an  formerly  was  a  newspaper  political 

v.7£iWV^£iIl  I  i\Lf  DV./^JV  VJU  1  writer  and  analyst,  served  on  the  staffs 

Sponsored  by  the  Associated  Gro-  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  New 

eery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  York  Times,  and  the  New  York  Herald 
the  second  edition  of  the  “AGMA  Tribune. 


"Caught  in  the  Act," 
taken  by  T.  A.  Evan¬ 
son,  Grand  Forks 

(N.  D.)  Herald, 

winner  of  the  spot 
news  division  in  In¬ 
land's  third  annual 
photo  contest. 


picting  an  arrest  of  a  criminal,  taken  Jfnime  V.  Bunker,  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune. 
by  T.  A.  Evanson,  Grand  Forks  Harold  Hanson,  Sioux  Falls 

(N.  D.)  Herald,  won  first  honors.  An  ^  ’  s^ECTION^’— SPORTS 
action  shot  of  a  close  baseball  play  at  Sec.ml,  "Tournament  Thrills,”  John  Bow- 

the  bag,  entitled  “Spiked,”  won  first  man.  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panlagraph.  Third, 
award  for  Bernard  E.  Nagel,  Detroit  “Gaining  Vardage.”  Olin  N.  Piercy,  Bloom- 
News,  in  the  sports  division.  Elvan  ington  Pantagraph.  Honorable  Mention: 
McClenahan.  Hastings  (Neb.)  Trib- 

tine,  took  first  honors  m  the  feature  l.  Davi>.  Ottumwa  Courier, 

division  with  a  character  study  of  a  .rv-'rixw  ^  TTL  A-rr-ui-'c 

checker  player  making  a  Side  Move  -Three  Sisters,”  John  Stratton, 

in  direction  of  a  tin  can  spitoon.  r  (O.)  Reporter.  Third,  “Dawn  of  the 

Reporter-Photog  Class  .'season. "  Robert  Bauer,  Muscatine  (la.) 

T  a-^1  nr  ala  Jiitrnal.  Honorable  Mention:  “Cavalry 

In  Class  B.  for  reporter-photog-  0a,n;r,."  R  F.  Nohlgre..,  Rapid  C,ty  (So.  D.) 
raphers  of  Inland  member  papers,  journal.  "Go.jd  Prospects,”  Frank  Bill. 

I.  M.  Nolt,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-  Bloitmington  Pantagraph.  ".Saturday  Night,” 
Leader,  won  first  place  in  the  spot  '-'.ul  1.  Due-er,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gaoette. 
news  division  with  a  graphic  shot  of  ■ 

a  rescue  in  a  waterfalls.  John  Fitz-  nnr'nilPT  PUni  Tr* 
gerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  was  1  T 

awarded  first  honors  in  the  sports  di-  The  sixth  annual  spring  frolic  of 
vision  for  an  action  picture  of  a  CJolden  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club  will  be  held 
Gloves  bout.  Tep  Wright,  Danville  May  28.  Eight  feature  acts  are  in 

(Ill.)  Commercial  News,  took  first  rehearsal,  with  100  club  members  par- 

honors  in  the  feature  division  with  his  ticipating.  William  A.  MacDonough 
unusual  picture  “Rubber  Face.”  and  Stuart  A.  Friedrich  are  co-chair- 

The  contest  was  staged  under  the  men. 
joint  auspices  of  the  Inland  and  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University.  Co-operating 
with  Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  chairman  of  the 

Inland  committee,  was  Prof.  Floyd 

Arpan  of  the  Medill  staff,  who  was  in 
direct  charge  of  the  contest  and  ex¬ 
hibit.  Contest  judges  were  Arthur 
Neumann,  Chicago  bureau  of  Acme 
News  Pictures;  E.  K.  Butler,  news 
photo  editor  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press;  and  Harvey 
Hevson,  AP  telemat  editor  in  Chicago. 

Second  and  third  place  winners  and 
honorable  mentions  in  the  two  classes 
of  the  Inland  news  photo  contest  fol¬ 
low: 

Class  A 

For  Professional  Photographers 

SECTION  1— SPOT  NEWS  PlCTl'RES 
Seconti,  “Gut  of  Control,”  C<jrby  .Morris, 

Centra/ia  (111.)  Smtine/..  Third,  “Crash — ■ 

-Mackinac  Race.”  Brrnard  E.  Nagel,  Detroit 
New>.  Honorable  Mention:  "The  Mad  Bull,” 

Jack  Kennedy,  Counct/  Fluffs  (la.)  Xoupareil. 

"Highway  Toll,”  Charle*;  S.  Smith.  Cary 
( Ind. )  Fost'Trtbune. 


SETTING  THE  PACE  IN  OHIO 


They  form  their  daily  buying  habits  from  the  pages  of 
Akron’s  only  newspaper.  .  .  .  Here’s  the  proof!  For  the 
first  4  months  of  1940  (January  1  to  April  30)  The  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  led  all  other  Ohio  Newspapers  in  total 
advertising  linage.  The  figures  from  Media  Records  are 
as  follows; 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  _ 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
YOUNGSTOV^N  VINDICATOR 

DAYTON  NEWS  . 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  . 


5,064,994  Lines 

. 4.500,175  LINES 

. 4.481.157  LINES 

. 3,980,659  LINES 

. 3,869,244  LINES 

. 3,831,735  LINES 


Yes,  in  Akron  buyers  are  Advertising  Minded  and  News¬ 
paper  Minded,  too.  When  you  want  quick  results  in  this 
alert,  free-spending  market,  use  the  complete,  economical 
coverage  offered  by  this  outstanding  daily. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
to  SPUR  this  MARKET 

Watch  Rock  Island-Moline. 
Already  an  expanding 
“MUST”  Market,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Program  will 
probably  treble  production 
at  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
which  now  employs  4,000 
men.  Plan  NOW  to  get 
your  share. 


Repiestnltd  by 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
Nrw  Yorli.  Philadelphia. 
Chicago.  Cleveland. 

Los  Angeles 
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(HOW  GENERAL  GROCERY  ADVERTISERS  DO  IT  IN  CHICAGO) 


In  your  search  for  women  customers,  you  will  find  that  in 
Chicago  it  is  the  women  who  read  the  Tribune  who  do  most 
of  the  buying. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  Chicago's  largest  constant  audience 
of  women  is  attracted  by  the  vital  quality  of  Tribune  news 
reporting,  and  by  its  comics,  photos  and  helpfxil  feature 
departments. 

Buying  more  than  800,000*  copies  of  the  Tribime,  right  in 
metropoUtan  Chicago,  every  day  of  the  week.  Tribune 
readers  build  and  intensify,  day  after  day,  a  relationship — 
and  a  market  for  advertisers — unequaled  by  emy  other 
medium. 

Proof  that  Tribune  readers  make  up  Chicago's  biggest  cmd 
best  market  for  advertised  products  is  to  be  found  in  the 
advertising  practice  of  general  grocery  advertisers. 

Last  year  they  placed  in  the  Tribune  48  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  appropriated  for  space  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  This  was  84%  more  than  they  apportioned  to 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper — more,  in  fact,  than  they 
allotted  to  any  two  other  Chicago  papers  combined. 

If  you  sell  to  women,  the  Tribune  is  your  logical  medium 
in  Chicago.  To  get  more  sciles  and  faster  turnover  here,  see 
to  it  that  your  advertising  program  is  built  around  the 
Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  among  the 
lowest  in  America. 


HOW  GENERAL  GROCERY  ADVERTISERS  HAVE  INCREASED  THE 
PROPORTION  OF  THEIR  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  TRIBUNE 


*Apr!l  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Over  1,000,000  every  day 
of  the  week. 
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Dalton  and  Pope 
Promoted  on 
Louisville  Papers 


James  S.  Pope  New  M.  E., 
Succeeding  Neil  Dalton, 
Assistant  to  President 


Louisville.  Ky..  May  20 — Announce¬ 
ment  \\’as  made  May  17  by  Barry 
Bingham,  president  and  publisher  of 


Jamet  S.  Pope 


Neil  Dalton 


the  Courier -Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  of  promotion  of  Neil  Dalton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  past  10  years,  tp  the  newly- 
created  post  of  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident,  and  of  appointment  of  James  S. 
Pope,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dalton. 

Mr.  Dalton,  43.  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Courier-Journal  before  the  World 
War  and  returned  from  service  in  the 
Navy  to  quick  promotion  to  the  city 
editorship,  which  he  held  for  10  years. 
Native  of  Louisville,  where  he  was 
educated,  he  is  married  and  the 
father  of  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Pope,  39.  joined  the  Courier- 
Journal  staff  a  few  months  ago  as  a 
reporter  and  was  asigned  chiefly  to 
municipal  affairs.  He  was  a  winner 
of  the  Rosenwald  Fellowship  in  1937 
and  went  abroad  for  six  months  of 
study  of  press-government  relation¬ 
ships  in  England.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  sons. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  3 — New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 

June  3-6 — Newspaper  Libra¬ 
rians,  convention.  Indianapolis. 

June  6-8  —  Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  annual  mid  -  summer 
meeting,  Paducah. 

June  7  —  Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  74th  annual  convention. 
Buena  Vista  Hotel.  Biloxi. 

June  10-12— Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  meeting,  Drake  and 
Knickerbocker  Hotels,  Chicago. 

June  1.3-13  —  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Min¬ 
eral  Wells. 

June  14-24 — Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs,  14th  annual  session. 
University  of  Virginia,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

June  21  —  South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
cruise  to  Havana. 

June  22-23 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  editorial 
conference,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto. 

June  23-27 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  36th  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

June  23-27 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 


Mosterson  to  Join 
Huber  Ink  Co. 

Walter  Huber,  president  of  J.  M. 
Huber,  Inc.,  announced  this  week  that 
on  June  1  John  M.  Masterson  will 
join  the  sales  or-  _ 


ganization  of  J. 

M.  Huber,  Inc., 
and  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the 
promotion  and 
sal''  of  the  new 
“Velo”  cold  set 
printing  process. 

Mr.  Masterson 
is  widely  known 
throughout  the 
printing  and 
publishing  fields, 
having  been  as-  j_  Masterson 
sociated  with  R. 

Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  printing  machinery 
manufacturers,  in  various  executive 
capacities  from  1919  to  1938,  when  he 
resigned  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager.  Since  February, 
1939,  he  has  been  with  the  Geo.  H. 
Morrill  Co.  Division..  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corporation,  as  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  general  manager,  Arthur 
S.  Thompson. 


HOLDS  AD  TAX  ILLEGAL 


BRITISH  NAME  SMITH 

W.  Lints  Smith,  former  manager  of 
the  London  Times,  was  appointed 
chief  press  and  public  relations  officer 
May  20  in  the  reorganized  British 
Ministry  of  Information. 


An  advertising  tax  authorized  by 
the  Texas  Legislature  for  El  Paso 
County  is  illegal.  Attorney  General 
Gerald  Mann  has  held  in  an  opinion 
which  strikes  at  unnatural  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  classifications  of  laws  af¬ 
fecting  counties. 


AGENCY  CHANGES  TITLE 

The  Stanford  Advertising  Corp., 
Roanoke,  Va.,  of  which  Joseph  D. 
Hebert  is  president,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Standard  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration. 


ROTO  LINAGE  GAINS 

Newspaper  rotogravure  advertising 
linage  totaled  3,254,388  lines  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1940,  represent¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  285,147  lines,  or 
9.6%,  according  to  Kimberly-Clark 
figures  released  this  week.  National 
roto  volume  continued  to  set  the  pace 
with  a  total  of  2,380,489,  a  gain  of 
343,740  over  the  same  period  a  year 
ago,  or  16.9%.  Local  gravure  adver¬ 
tising  showed  a  small  decrease  for 
the  first  quarter,  totaling  873,899,  a 
decline  of  58,593,  or  6.3%.  Monotone 
copy  aggregated  2,403,645  as  compared 
with  850,743  for  color  roto. 


ftptinep  fllorninB  JH^eralb 

of  Sydney,  Australia 


!3[nnounce{(  opening  of  igbitorial 
anb  !3bberti{(ing  officer  in 
Simerica 


7th  Roor 
Times  Annex 
New  York 
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The  Louisville  Times 
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THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


Read  what  else  TIME  said 
about  this  great  comic  in  the 
May  13  issue: 


reputation  was  made. 


Why  not  have 
the  best?  Ask 
about  NEA’s 
daily  budget 
service,  including 
“Out  Our  Way,” 
or  send  for  proofs 
of  Jim  Williams’ 
Sunday  page 


N  E  OJ  V  o  B 

Cleveland 

SAN  rWANClSt  ' 


I 


four  our' 

/  ^  I 

^J.R.WILLIAMS  i 


Washington,  D.  C. 

/ 

The  Star  Scores  Another  ^Tirst 


During  the  four  niontlis  of  1940 
the  Women’s  Specialty  Shops  in 
Washington  ^ave  to  The  Evening 
Star 


of  ALL  tlie  newspaper  advertising 
done  hv  them  in  ALI.  WASH¬ 
INGTON  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  Star  Carried  473,786  lines 


All  others  papers,  354,687  lines. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  (Media  Records)  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  THE  STAR  is  outstanding. 

And  so  runs  the  record — because  THE  STAR,  the 
No.  1  Newspaper  in  America’s  No.  1  Market,  enjoys  the 
reader  confidence  of  this  populous  and  prosperous  market, 
with  a  circulation,  both  Evening  and  Sunday,  far  in  excess 
of  any  of  its  conternjioraries;  and  on  Sunday  morning,  hy 
far  the  largest  circulation  in  the  local  trading  area. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 
Washington,  D.  C. 


t46w  York  OfRcot 
Dan  A.  Carroll.  MO  E.  42nd  St. 


Chicago  Office: 

E.  Lutz,  Tribune  Towei 


SUMMER  CAMP 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  sum¬ 
mer  camp  for  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren  will  open  its  31st  season  in  July. 
Eighty-six  children  will  be  sent  away 
at  no  cost  whatsoever  to  them,  every 
two  weeks  during  the  summer. 

MACY  covras  "WAR" 

J.  Noel  Macy,  publisher  of  the  Macj- 
newspapers  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  in  Dallas,  Texas,  covering  the 
U.  S.  army  maneuvers  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Mr.  Macy  is  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  National  Guard. 


the  Associated  Press.  The  average 
increase  was  approximately  137o  and 
the  survey  indicated  that  Americans 
wanted  to  read  about  the  war’s  prog¬ 
ress,  regardless  of  where  they  lived. 
Only  10  papers  reported  “no  gain”  in 
street  sales. 

The  94%  gain  by  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal  was  the  highest  re¬ 
ported.  Morning  and  evening  papers 
shared  about  equally  in  the  increases. 
Most  spectacular  figures  in  numbers 
of  papers  came,  of  course,  from  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  eight  New  York 
dailies  reporting  an  estimated  increase 
of  440,000  since  the  invasion  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium;  three  in  Chicago 
listing  a  jump  of  160,000,  nine  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  80,000  and  two  in  Detroit,  85,000 
Adds  to  Operating  Costs 

Circulation  men  expressed  doubt 
that  the  boosts  would  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  newspapers  as,  they  said, 
the  added  size  necessary  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  mounting  volume  of  war 
news,  maps  and  cuts  was  adding  much 
to  operating  costs.  The  circulation 
manager  of  a  New  York  daily  denied 
there  was  a  move  in  the  metropolitan 
area  to  limit  newsstand  sales,  adding, 
“I  know  it  is  the  determination  of 
publishers  to  go  the  limit  to  provide 
the  fullest  coverage  of  war  news,  de¬ 
spite  mounting  costs.” 

Several  circulation  men  pointed  out 
that  the  current  “bulge”  might  be 
fleeting.  A  New  York  daily  that  re¬ 
ported  a  jump  of  140,000  in  circu¬ 
lation  when  the  invasion  started  May 
10  said  sales  had  tapered  off  to  50,000 
over  normal  by  May  20. 

An  indication  that  sales  fluctuated 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  was 
reported  Wednesday  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  which 
said  sizable  early  gains  were  cut 
sharply  in  the  previous  five  days  with 
the  Allied  reverses.  Should  the  tide 
of  war  turn  in  the  Allies’  favor,  it  was 
said,  another  acceleration  in  sales 
would  be  expected. 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  said  street  sales  were  down 
about  10%  from  the  same  period  last 
year,  when  a  local  murder  case  held 
the  headlines. 

In  New  York  the  Daily  News  said 


YOU  CAIVIT  MISS...IIV  PROVUIEIVCE 


MOWERS 


in  April:  flowers  in  May.  But  in  Providence  soles 
can  be  matured  ANY  day  in  the  year!  Here,  per  capita  retail 
purchases  outbloom  U.  S.  varieties  by  19%  —  because  families 
with  comparatively  higher  incomes  are  the  hardy  perennials  espe¬ 
cially  responsive  to  the  cultivation  provided  by  Rhode  Island’s 
blanketing  media. 


Ohio  s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 


Dhios  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 


Clovoloarf'f  Homo  Nawtpapar 


REPRESENTATIVES:  Cha«.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston .  AdanU  .  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angelei 
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Advertisers  and  agencymen  quickly 
sensed  the  significance  of  the  World-Telegram 
Block-by-Block  Analysis.  They  term  it,  . .  the 
new  measure  of  the  New  York  Market.^’ 


Block-hy-Block  is  a  practical  study  .  .  . 
practical  and  usable!  It  is  a  finely  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  New  York  City  and  its 
suburbs ...  a  crystal  clear  concept  of 
the  entire  market. 


eustomers,  wherever  they  live  in  the 
Market  area. 


USABLE  —  Block -by -Block  measures 
sales  potentials  -  lays  out  salesmen's 
routes -shows  present  product  accept¬ 
ance  and  future  expansion  possibilities, 
as  well  as  replacement  markets,  etc. 


Block-by-Block  measures  the  New  York 
Market  according  to  the  best  research 
practice.  It  is  liased  on  a  40%  sample  in 
an  area  where  a  2%  cross-section  is  con¬ 
sidered  ample.  And  its  value  is  a  factual 
revelation  of  the  one  important  factor 
upon  which  to  base  the  economic  value 
of  families  to  (tdvertisers. 


USABLE  —  There  is  no  other  sales  tool 
more  flexibly  usable  than  Block-by- 
Block.  It  is  indce<l  the  answer  to  every 
executive  who  has  his  hopes  pinned  on 
more  sales  to  the  great  New  York 
Market! 


USABLE —Though  advertisers  and 
agencymen  have  known  it  but  a  few 
Meeks,  the  Block-by-Block  Analysis  is 
noM’  being  used  as  the  neu'  measure 
of  the  Nen  York  market. 

USABLE  —  Block-by-Block  infallibly 
tells  the  ad'value  of  prospects  and 
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Canada’s  Greatest  Newspaper” 


D  RC^MCITING  distribution  and  con 
^  oumrr  demand  are  two  thins 


that  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  do 
rtarticularly  well.  Esamplc :  Grand 
Rapids  Press  on  Armour's  TREET. 
Says  Mr.  A.  L.  Hare,  Armour  branch 
manaser^»**Trade  distribution  work 
was  begun  about  30  days  before  the 
advertising  started,  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Prt'ss  advertising  and  dealer 
service  greatly  assisted  in  securing 


BOOTH 


N  B 


AAAA  Discusses 
Ad  Regulation 

continued  jrom  page  6 

from  their  work.  The  question  was 
left  there,  and  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  for  luncheon  in  the  Empire 
Room. 

John  Benson,  re-elected  president 
of  the  Four-As  for  a  four-year  term, 
presiding  as  luncheon  toastmaster, 
expressed  the  views  of  the  AAAA 
members  when  he  said  he  felt  sure 
that  steps  will  be  taken  soon  for  the 
two  groups — consumers  and  advertis¬ 
ers — to  get  together  to  formulate  a 
program. 

The  topic  “What  Does  the  Future 
Hold  for  the  Product,  for  the  Agency, 
and  for  Advertising?”  was  discussed 
by  three  sjjeakers:  for  the  Product, 
Norman  Bel  Geddes;  for  the  Agency, 
Allen  L.  Billingsley;  for  Advertising, 
Col.  Willard  T.  Chevalier,  publisher 
of  Business  Week. 

The  Influence  of  Design 

Mr  Bel  Geddes  emphasized  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  design  on  advertising  and 
sales,  saying  design  aims  to  create 
greater  eye -appeal  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  utility  of  a  product. 
He  cited  gas  stoves  as  an  example, 
how  17  standard  units  were  designed 
to  replace  several  hundred  unstand¬ 
ardized  parts,  thus  creating  a  better 
product  and  also  a  new  advertising 
theme.  He  discussed  the  World’s 
Fair  Futurama  which  he  designed  for 
General  Motors,  saying  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  successfully  met  was  to  sell  the 
public  on  automobiles  in  such  a  way 
it  wouldn’t  be  conscious  it  was  being 
sold. 

In  forecasting  the  future  for  the 
agencies,  Mr.  Billingsley  likened  the 


business  to  a  boat  and  said  a  new 
kind  of  steering  will  be  necessary  in 
the  1940’s.  Heretofore  the  agencies 
have  had  “a  lot  of  clear  water,  and 
calm  and  sunny  skies,”  he  said,  but 
the  channel  is  getting  narrower  and 
more  difficult.  He  warned  against 
viewing  public  criticism  and  threats 
of  governmental  regulation  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  passing  phenomenon,  or  a 
fad,  and  also  of  assuming  that  it 
springs  from  subversive  activities  in¬ 
spired  by  reds.  He  called  for  an  open- 
minded  attitude. 

“A  third  viewpoint  toward  our 
problems  is  the  moderate,  construc¬ 
tive  open-minded  attitude.  Our  crit¬ 
ics  are  not  necessarily  dangerous 
enemies — who  would  destroy  adver¬ 
tising  root  and  branch.  They  criticize 
certain  definite  and  specific  things. 
By  so  doing  they  feel  they  are  both 
sincere  as  well  as  acting  within  their 
proper  right.  Our  job  is  not  to  brand 
their  criticisms  as  wholesale  indict¬ 
ments.  Rather,  we  should  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground,  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  their  viewpoints,  seek 
to  get  at  the  underlying  causes.  If 
that  involves  reform  or  change,  let’s 
consider  ways  and  means.  Let’s  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts  about  advertising  that 
consumers  should  know.  Let’s  steer 
by  directing  our  eyes  to  where  the 
waters  are  clear.” 

On  what  the  future  holds  in  store 
for  advertising,  Col.  Chevalier  said  it 
all  depends  upon  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  “American  way  of 
life.” 

“If  we  have  reached  a  plateau,  if 
progress  is  stalled,  then  the  future 
holds  little  for  advertising,”  he  said, 
“but  if  the  country  is  to  continue  the 
American  way,  the  futiure  is  bright.” 

The  reason  is,  he  declared,  because 
the  nation  has  passed  from  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  scarcity  into  an  economy  of 


plenty,  from  a  seller’s  market  into  a 
buyer’s  market.  Instead  of  two  classes 
of  goods — necessities  and  luxuries — 
there  are  now  three,  he  said,  neces¬ 
sity  goods,  optional  goods,  and  luxu¬ 
ries.  The  optional  goods  of  today 
were  the  luxuries  of  yesterday,  and 
many  products  considered  necessities 
now  were  in  the  luxury  class  a  few 
decades  ago,  he  continued.  The  task 
of  advertising  is  to  create  markets  for 
optional  goods,  goods  which  consum¬ 
ers  may  buy  or  let  alone,  he  declared, 
because  consumption  today  does  not 
necessarily  follow  the  ability  to  buy. 

He  emphasized  that  the  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  are  becoming  more  and 
more  fixed,  that  business  must  have 
a  reasonable  continuity  of  sales  to 
carry  the  burden,  and  for  that  reason 
continuity  of  advertising  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever. 


More  than  400  persons  attended  the 
luncheon.  There  was  no  session  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  but  in  the  evening  the 
annual  banquet  was  held  at  which  Dr. 
Paul  van  Zeeland,  former  Premier  of 
Belgium,  was  the  honor  guest.  He 
gave  an  off-the-record  picture  of 
events  in  Belgium  preceding  the  Nazi 
invasion.  John  Chapman,  foreign 
editor  of  Business  Week,  who  had  just 
returned  after  a  three-month  study 
of  economic  conditions  in  Europe,  also 
spoke  off-the-record. 

■ 

N.  C.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times, 
issued  five  days  a  week  for  several 
months  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  weekly 
established  about  two  years  ago,  has 
ceased  publication. 
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..^Announcement 

The  Montreal  Star  announces  that  its  week-end  affiliate  THE 
STANDARD  is  now  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Star's  well-known  publishers'  representatives 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Dan  A.  Carroll, 
MO  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


IN  CHICAGO 

J.  E.  Lutz, 

435  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  STANDARD,  founded  in  1905,  is  the  only 
English  language  week-end  "Sunday"  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Eastern  Canada.  Natural  demand  has 
extended  its  circulation  on  a  national  basis  with 
preponderant  influence  in  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  Standard  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  well-balanced  metropolitan  weekly  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  pages  including  a  24-page  tabloid 
"Photonews"  section  in  rotogravure,  20  pages  color 
comics,  20-page  tabloid  magazine,  12-page  com¬ 
plete  novel  and  superb  news  service.  Steadily  ris¬ 
ing  circulation  (98,018),  low  milline  rate. 


The  Montreal  Star,  founded  in  1869,  (circulation  124,729),  is 
the  dominant  daily  In  Canada's  metropolis  of  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  people. 


The  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  founded  in  1870,  is  Can¬ 
ada's  only  national  farm  magazine.  Its  buoyant,  unforced  cir¬ 
culation  of  307,322  weekly  serves  the  prosperous  farm  market 
from  coast  to  coast. 


COMBINED  CIRCULATION  530.069 


wry  satisfactory  dealer  distribution, 
as  well  as  stimulating  consumer  de¬ 
mand.**  Booth  Michigan  newspaper 
advertising  is  a  sharp  selling  tool. 
Many  advertisers  are  using  it  to  cut 
deeper  into  their  Michigan  Market. 
For  specific  information,  ask  I.  A. 
Klein.  50  E.  tBnd  Street.  New  York, 
or  John  E.  Lutz,  43S  N.  Michigan 
Asenne,  Chicago. 
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PITY  poor  Oscar  ...  his  merchandise  has  plenty 
of  sales  appeal  and  he’s  all  set  for  business  .  .  . 
but  he  seems  to  be  shouting  his  wares  in  the  wrong 
place,  or  at  the  wrong  time. 


Neither  will  it  sleep  unseen  for  days  or  weeks  in 
unopened  pages.  In  the  newspaper  your  adver¬ 
tising  becomes  part  of  a  daily  ’’must”  interest  of 
practically  everybody. 


This  often  happens  to  advertising  campaigns.  Good 
ideas  and  powerful  selling  stories  fail  because  they 
do  not  catch  the  big  crowd  at  buying  time. 


Many  media  can  help  your  advertising  create 
desire,  stimulate  and  remind,  build  consumer 
acceptance,  good  will  and  prestige  .  .  .  but  it  takes 
newspaper  advertising  to  get  you  there  at  buying 
time.  Newspaper  advertising  is  sought  and  read 
when  the  family  circle  is  actively  planning  tomor¬ 
row’s  shopping. 


In  the  newspaper  your  sales  message  is  in  place — 
welcomed  and  looked  for  by  a  public  long  trained 
by  retail  copy  to  buy  through  the  newspaper. 


In  the  newspaper,  too, 
time  works  with  instead  of 
against  your  advertising. 
If  it  appeals  to  the  pros¬ 
pect,  it  can  be  read  and 
considered  carefully.  It  is 
not  gone  in  a  flash. 


In  Milwaukee  and  the  suburbs.  The  Journal  will 
get  you  into  more  than  four  out  of  every  five  homes 
at  buying  time  .  .  .  and  give  your  advertising  a  part 
in  more  buying  action  in  this  market  than  any 
other  medium  or  combination  of  media. 


WHERE  TO  GET  ATTENTION 

Man>  people  will  deny  that  they  read  advertising,  whether  or  no, 
but  the  first  ten  reports  of  the  "Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading"  show  the  following  percentages  of  adult  readers  inter- 
viewed  who  stopped  to  read  any  display  advertising— 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Median  of  10 

Newspaper  £ 

...80% 

87% 

Newspapers  .  . .  75% 

94% 

Newspaper  F 

...70 

92 

Newspaper  A. .  .  80 

97 

Newspaper  G 

...69 

90 

Newspaper  B. . .85 

94 

Newspaper  H 

...80 

94 

Newspaper  C...67 

89 

Newspaper  I 

.  ..70 

95 

Newspaper  D...73 

98 

Newspaper  J 

...78 

93 
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46  Children  to  Tour 
Tex.  at  Daily's  Expense 

One  of  the  most  attention-gaining 
promotional  schemes  ever  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  Texas  paper  will  come 
to  a  climax  June  10  when  46  school 
children  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
leave  Dallas  on  a  2,000-mile  tour  of 
the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

The  lucky  46.  all  of  whose  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  trip  will  be  paid,  will 
be  the  winners  of  a  year-long  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Texas  Almanac,  the 
exhaustive  state  guide  published  by 
the  corporation  which  also  publishes 
the  News. 

Fifteen  hundred  entries  from  23  of 
the  state’s  24  school  districts  have 
been  received  since  the  contest  was 
announced  in  April,  1939,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  latest  ^ition  of  the  Almanac 
was  published.  The  contest  consisted 
of  three  parts,  all  of  which  required 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Almanac.  An¬ 
swers  were  graded  on  the  basis  of  the 
entrant’s  school  standing,  so  that  a 
fourth-grade  pupil  had  as  good  a 
chance  to  win  as  a  graduating  senior. 

Traveling  expenses  of  the  winners 
to  Dallas  will  also  be  paid  by  the 
paper. 

Chaperoning  the  tour  in  two  air 
conditioned  buses  will  be  Arthur 
Maberry,  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Tyler  and  a  co-author 
of  the  contest  booklet;  Mrs.  Maberry 
and  a  trained  nurse,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Almanac  and  the 
News. 

The  WFAA  sound  truck  will  make 
the  tour  with  the  buses  for  occasional 
spot  broadcasts. 

Mrs.  Maurine  Osbum  Fussell,  News 
staff  writer  who  has  handled  most  of 
the  promotion  for  the  tour,  will  file 
to  the  News  daily  from  each  over¬ 
night  stopping  point.  Contest  winners 


who  submitted  a  certain  page  torn 
from  the  Almanac  along  with  their 
entries  will  receive  five  dollars  for 
spending  money. 

Stuart  McGregor  has  been  compiling 
and  editing  the  Texas  Almanac  since 
1925.  Editions  are  put  out  every  two 
or  three  years. 

TO  TRANSFER  UCENSE 

An  application  has  been  filed  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Washington  for  transfer  of  the 
broadcasting  license  of  station  WSAR, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  from  the  Doughty  & 
Welch  Electric  Co.,  to  the  Fall  River 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  which  was  organized  recently 
and  granted  a  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
The  new  corporation  has  author¬ 
ized  capital  stock  of  $200,000  with 
Charles  E.  Sevigny,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Herald  News 
Publishing  Co.,  as  president  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Mrs.  Cornelius  F.  Kelly,  vice- 
president  of  the  publishing  company, 
as  vice-president. 

"A  PRETTY  PICTURE" 

A  four-page  folder  reporting  gains 
in  every  classification  of  newspaper 
advertising  linage  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1940  over  the  same  period  of  1939 
was  released  today  by  the  promotion 
and  research  department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Entitled  “A 
Pretty  Picture,”  the  folder  is  based 
on  Media  Records  reports  for  52  cities, 
and  lists  the  following  gains  for  the 
medium  as  a  whole:  retail,  2.1%  de¬ 
partment  stores.  2.7%;  general,  3.6%; 
automotive,  28.3%;  national  (general 
and  automotive  combined),  8.4%; 
financial,  3.2%;  total  display,  3.7%; 
classified,  2.2%;  total  advertising, 
3.4%. 
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We  Offer  You— 


The  Dallas  News  Follows 
An  All-American  Blitzkrieg 
in  Texas.... 


TN  the  deep  piney  woods  of  East  Texas  and  the  swamps  of 
Western  Louisiana,  Uncle  Sam’s  streamlined  Third  Army, 
divided  into  “Reds”  and  “Blues,”  has  just  completed  a  test  of 
its  adaptability  to  three-dimensioned  warfare,  1940  style. 


Great  bridges  have  been  “destroyed”  from  the  air,  motorized 
units  have  moved  into  attack  and  swung  into  defense  with 
great  speed — while  the  entire  Nation  watched. 


The  Dallas  News  was  there,  throughout,  gathering  uncensored  | 
information  and  interpretation  for  its  readers  .  .  .  also  bringing 
to  army  men  fresh  news  of  the  world  on  the  same  morning  it 
was  printed. 

ENTERPRISE  of  The  Dallas  News  in  this  double 
coverage  of  the  U.  S.  Army  War  Games  is  typical.  1 

Texas  people  expect  it  of  The  News. 


Long  before  the  War  Department  had  announced 
plans  for  this  army  visitation  which,  incidentally, 
has  brought  a  lot  of  extra  money  into  this  section. 

The  News  had  extended  fast  truck  delivery  of  its 
CITY  EDITION  to  .«uch  cities  as  Lufkin  (near  the 
site  of  the  new  six-million-dollar  newsprint  paper 
mill)  .  .  .  Nacogdoches  and  Jasper,  centers  of  revived 
forestry  industries. 

The  Dallas  News’  circulation  organization  was  first 
in  the  field  giving  metropolitan  newspaper  service 
to  soldier  units  in  this  section. 

Thousands  of  army  mon  are  carrying  away  pleasant 
impressions  of  Texas'  hospitality  and  of  Texas' 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  that  has  kept  them  in  touch 
with  the  world. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Representatives  Member 

John  B.  Woodw.\«d,  Inc.  B.vsic  Newspaper  Group,  Inc. 
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edition 

^  Published  on  January  I,  1940 

Was  the  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Issue  Ever  Published  in  America! 

...  328  PAGES 
THE  MAY  3rd  ISSVE  70  PAGES 


WAS  TIIK  LAKiiKST  KKdl  LAK  DAY’S  Kl  X  IX  TIIK  COMMKRI  lAI. 
API'KAL’S  IIISTOKV.  K  X  ('  K  K  D  I  X  D  A  X'  V  KKI'DKD 


The  Plant  To 
Prosper  Movement 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  . 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

Termed  the  Most  Constructive 
Effort  of  Its  Kind 
Ever  Created  by  a  Newspaper 
35,000  ENTRANTS  IN  19401 
35,000  Farm  Families  Entered  in 
This  Competition. 

TIIK  X'ATIOX’S  MOST  SCCCESSFt'L 
AOKHILTIKAL 
SKLF-IIKLI*  PROGRAM 


MEMPHIS 


PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COMPLETE 

EVENING 


COVERAGE 


V  Memphis  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
America  covered  by  only  one  evening  newspaper 


^  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 

In  1939  Rolled  Up  One  of  the  Largest 
Increases  in  National  Advertising 
Scored  By  Any  Newspaper  in  the  Country 

487o  GAIN  IN 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
1939  OVER  1938 


To  Sell  The  Biggest  Market  In  The  South 
In  Area  And  Population 


THE  CITY  OF  MEMPHIS- 

ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  FASTEST  GROWING 
METROPOLITAN  KEY  BUYING  CENTERS! 

253,000  Population  300,000  Population 

in  1930  1940  Estimate 


THE  MEMPHIS 
MARKET  / 

•  76  Counties  / 

•  2,372,444  Popula-  j 

tion  \ 

•  59  Cities  Over  V 

2,000  Population 

$343,769,000  Retail  Sales 


The  Commercial  Appeal 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE? 


.  .  .  -fltiirettiiets  ,  .  .  -Odvctthin^  -H^enciei  .  .  , 


Calii.  Admen  to  Hear  Campaigns  and  Accounts 
Chrysler  Executive  - 

George  Vernon  Orr,  vice-president  TOMLINSON  OF  HIGH  POINT, 
of  the  Chrysler  Motor  Co.  of  Califor-  manufacturers  of  Britteny  Corner, 
nia.  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  Symphony  in  Color,  Young  Home 
the  convention  of  the  California  News-  Planners,  Kensington  Shop  and  Wil- 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Associa-  I'^msburg  Galleries  furniture,  have 
tion  in  June,  it  was  announced  this  appointed  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  to 
week  by  F.  S.  Haynes,  president  of  their  advertising, 

the  association’s  southern  unit.  Emil  Reinhardt  Advertising,  of  Oak- 

The  convention  will  be  held  in  the  land.  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  to  di- 
Hotel  Miramar.  Santa  Barbara.  June  rect  the  advertising  account  of  the 
28.  29  and  30.  with  the  southern  unit  Walter  N.  Boysen  Co.,  Oakland  paint 
as  hosts.  Orr  will  speak  at  the  Sat-  manufacturer. 

urday  luncheon,  at  which  time  also  Almon  Brooks  Wilder,  Chicago 
awards  in  five  contests  will  be  made  rgency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
by  William  S.  Kellogg,  past  president  the  accounts  of  Fredk.  J.  Drake  &  Co., 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publish-  publishers,  and  the  Green  Duck  Co., 
ers  Association,  and  publisher  of  the  metal  fixture  manufacturers,  both  of 
Glendale  Neu's-Press.  Chicago. 

TTie  Saturday  morning  session  will  United  Travelers  Insurance  Co., 
be  conducted  by  the  northern  unit.  Houston,  Tex.,  has  appointed  News- 
of  which  Clarence  Law.  San  Rajael  paper  Features  of  Texas  its  exclusive 
Independent,  is  president.  Assisting  advertising  agency.  Newspapers  will 
him  on  the  program  committee  are  be  used  to  promote  a  new  accident 
Ted  Schwamb.  San  Mateo  Times  &  policy  sold  by  United  Travelers 
Xews-Leader:  Ken  Stacy,  San  Jose  through  Good  Gulf  Products  dealers. 
.\ews.  and  Jack  Brobach,  Palo  Alto  Vacation  attractions  of  the  State  of 

'ttT*  .V.  •*  11  L  Michigan  will  be  promoted  in  the  1940 

The  southern  unit  will  stage  the  summer  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
afternoon  session,  with  Mr.  Kellogg  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  starting 
speaking  on  &me  Observations  Con-  May  26.  Bi-weekly  in- 

wrning  the  Fourth  Estate  ;  H.  C.  section  will  appear  in  50  dailies  and 
Burkheimer.  publisher  Alhambra  194  .weeklies  throughout  the  state.  In- 
Post-Advocate  on  display  advertis-  dividual  advertisements  will  run  36- 
ing:  Pete  Ritcha.  advertising  manager  for  large  dailies.  24-inch  for 

A  small  dailies,  and  20-inch  for  weeklies. 

AVhat  Is  the  Newspaper  Advertising  yf  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


Executive’s  Association?”;  E.  Whitney 
Stearns,  classified  manager.  Torrance 
Herald,  on  classified. 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  manufacturers  of  Oc- 


Lyman  S.  Van  Sant,  advertising  cident  Flour,  has  appointed  N.  W. 
manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara  News 

Press,  is  official  host  of  the  convention.  advertising,  effective  im- 

■  mediately.  Preliminary  plans  for  a 

Ads  Sid©-bv-Sldp  for  program  of  national  advertising  are 

oy  Oiae  lOr  ^^^der  way.  The  same  agency 

C^ompanion  Products  has  also  been  appointed  to  handle 


Ads  Sid©-bv-Sldp  for  program  of  national  advertising  are 

oy  Oiae  lOr  ^^^der  way.  The  same  agency 

C^ompanion  Products  has  also  been  appointed  to  handle 

Unique  newspaper  advertising  of  advertising  in  England  for  Brown  & 
companion  products  manufactured  by  ^olsok.  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  food 
the  Eopa  Company,  San  Francisco,  has 

Oeen  provided  by  a  twin-copy  set-up.  Wilson  Line,  Inc.,  which  operates 
Tbe  device,  necessitated  by  confusion  cruises  on  the  Delaware  River  be- 
over  past  advertising  of  twin  prod-  tween  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
ucts  in  small  space,  was  introduced  Riverview  Beach  throughout  the  sum- 
through  San  Francisco  offices  of  Er-  "^er  weather,  has  appointed  the  John 
win.  Wasey  &  Co.  Falkner  Arndt  Advertising  Agency, 

Under  similar  heavy  type  face  Philadelphia,  to  handle  its  advertis- 
headings:  “Poison  Oak,”  a  preventa-  i^ig  account.  The  bulk  of  the  appro- 
tive  and  a  cure  are  advertising  in  priations  will  go  to  newspapers, 
adjoining  columns.  Copy  runs  but  one  The  Balsams,  a  summer  resort  at 
inch  in  depth.  Dixville  Notch,  N.  H.,  has  re-ap- 

The  campaign  thus  obtained  un-  pointed  Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc., 
usual  eye  value,  legitimately  avoided  New  York,  as  its  agency.  Newspapers 
the  rule  of  many  newspapers  against  and  a  few  class  magazines  will  be 
using  one  column  by  two-inch  space,  used, 
gave  an  independent  story  for  each 

product  and  enabled  greater  effective-  - 

ness  while  averting  any  confusion,  it  i  . 

was  pointed  out  by  H.  E.  Williams  K^lTCllldtlOtl 
of  the  advertising  agency.  j  4pril 


B.  &  O.  Copy  Features 
Vacation  Travel 

Philadelphia.  May  20 — An  intensive 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road.  has  been  announced  by  R.  C. 
MacLellan,  advertising  manager.  The 
drive,  which  began  recently,  features 
summer  vacations  to  the  West.  It  will 
continue  for  three  months. 

The  campaign  is  running  in  nine 
cities  and  insertions  are  made  twice 
to  six  times  a  week  in  24  newspapers 
and  in  the  Atlantic  Edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Richard 
A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  which  handles  the  ac¬ 
count.  the  campaign  is  a  different  type 
of  travel  advertising — more  personal¬ 
ized  and  an  offer  to  every  vacationist 
to  discuss  his  entire  vacation  with 
E.  &  O.’s  Travel  Bureau. 

Theme  of  the  advertising  centers  on 
the  free  service  of  the  Travel  Bureau 
in  aiding  vacationists  to  plan  their 
complete  itinerary,  making  hotel  and 
railroad  reservations,  etc.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  Grand  Circle 
Tour,  Coast  to  Coast.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  run  150  lines. 

■ 

Lucky  Strike  to  Start 
Campaign  This  Week 

The  first  black-and-white  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  for  Lucky  Strike  cigar¬ 
ettes  in  about  a  year,  was  launched 
this  week  by  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  in  39  newspapers  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area.  The  cam¬ 
paign  also  will  be  the  first  advertising 
in  print  for  the  theme  “12%  less  nico¬ 
tine.”  The  theme  has  been  carried  on 
the  radio  for  the  last  few  weeks,  also 
will  be  introduced  in  magazines. 

Insertions  in  “A”  papers  on  the 
schedule,  it  was  said,  will  be  more 
than  1,350  lines  each.  It  is  expected 
that  the  ads  would  run  twice  a  week 
for  10  weeks  or  longer.  Fourteen 
New  York  city,  10  New  York  state, 
14  New  Jersey  and  one  Connecticut 
paper  are  on  the  schedule.  Lord  & 
Thomas  is  the  agency. 

TO  USE  350  PAPERS 

Newspapers  and  national  magazines 
will  be  used  to  promote  the  24th  an¬ 
nual  Dr.  Scholl’s  National  Foot  Com¬ 
fort  Week,  June  22-29.  by  the  Scholl 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago.  Copy 
will  appear  in  about  350  papers,  in 
magazines  distributed  by  Sunday 
newspapers  and  rotogravure  section. 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  has  the  account. 


BUDGET  UNDETERMINED 

In  reporting  the  proposed  national 
campaign  of  the  Georgia-Carolinas 
Peach  Marketing  Board  in  last  week’s 
issue  it  was  erroneously  stated  that 
the  advertising  budget  was  $8,000. 
Sturges  Dorrance,  president  of  Brooke, 
Smith.  French  &  Dorrance,  New  York 
agency,  handling  the  account  said 
that  the  $8,000  represents  merchan¬ 
dising  and  point-of-sales  material  and 
that  all  expenditures  in  newspapers 
by  the  three  state  groups  will  be  ateve 
S8.000  and  is  yet  undetermined. 


^04^60  1 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April,  1940. 


April  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  201,184  per 
Sunday. 


AUTOSTROP  CAMPAIGN 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  is  'T'UIT' 
planning  a  nationwide  campaign  on  an  £  PI  X!j 
improved  Valet  AutoStrop  razor  price  Morning 
reduction.  Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


Evtrything  in  Baltimor€ 
Revolves  Around 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  13 

J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York  agencj 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Young  Men’s  Chamber  ci 
Commerce. 

J.  A.  Benham.  formerly  with  Lord 
X  Thomas,  has  joined  the  general  ser¬ 
vice  staff  of  the  advertising  firm  ti 
J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Chester  L.  Price  of  the  City  Ne- 
tional  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  was  thii 
week  elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Financial  Advertisers.  Mr.  Price  is 
also  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Club.  Other  CF.^ 
officers  are  Louis  H.  Northrop,  Firs; 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Ruth  Brannan,  Bozell  &  Jacots. 
Inc.,  secretary;  and  B.  BotsfoiiI) 
Young,  National  Boulevard  Bank  ti 
Chicago,  treasurer. 

NEW  DIONNE  COPY 

The  E.  H.  Koester  Baking  Company 
of  Baltimore  has  begun  the  Dionne 
Quintuplet  Bread  Campaign.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  full  page  ads  is  scheduled  ;o 
run  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  ;o 
be  followed  by  daily  copy  of  smaller 
linage.  The  franchise  was  granted  by 
the  Bakers  Research  Bureau,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Bud  Fox  Enterprises,  New 
York. 

WESTERN  MANAGER 

Wm.  E.  R.  Weed  has  been  appointed 
Western  manager  of  A.  E.  Clayder.. 
Inc.,  New  York,  daily  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  effective  May  15,  1940, 


in  all 


StatUtffK  ciiii  tM>  (lull  tliliu's  .  .  .  but  the  nmtiunt  uf 
linage  a  newspaiM^r  carrieM  u\er  a  Kiveii  |i«riO(i  la 
never  tliat  to  a  national  advertiser.  For  it  preve* 
reader  interest.  protUahle  market,  arui  the  judgment  of 
many  other  advertisers. 

The  I>ay  In  Number  1  in  New  KnKlami  for  national 
advertising  linaae  in  cities  «>f  2t».CiO  or  iesK.  ac- 
ctirdiiiK  to  data  sent  in  to  Kditok  Ik  Publisher 
It*s  always  Day-time  ik  Southeastern  Conn. 


Evening  Sunday 


'^«iwiOndo/j 


XTbe  "  EVtMNQ: 


d  'W/F" 

muY  r/M£! 


Jo3  DlMaggio  and  Ducky 
Medwick  get  plenty  of  hits 
.  .  .  but  they'd  get  more  if 
they  could  pick  the  oppos¬ 
ing  pitchers. 

You'll  make  more  soles 
(and  profits)  if  you  pick 
your  markets  carefully, 
concentrating  on  markets 
like  FORT  WAYNE. 

Make  a  hit  for  your  prod¬ 
uct  every  time  in  this 
steady,  lucrative  market  by 
using  the  medium  that  gives 
effective  coverage  at  one 
low  cost  .  .  . 


i/AYNE.  IND. 


ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

H«»r>rS.  Clika.*.  Brtrart 


Modern  home 
of  the  Biiftalo 
(  ourier-Express 


Buffalo  Courier-€xpress 
Installs  Intertype  Ideal 


Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  size, 
have  you  noticed  how  many  prominent 
papers  are  now  appearing  in  the  eight 
point  size?  Write  today  for  specimens. 


The  trend  toward  larger  news  faces  — 
and,  incidentally,  toward  INTERTYPE 
faces  —  continues.  Latest  and  a  very 
notable  addition  to  the  list  is  the  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  Courier-Express,  published 
by  William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  with  Burrows 
Matthews,  editor.  The  Courier-Express 
has  chosen  8  point  Intertype  Ideal. 

Perhaps  this  installation  —  and  others 
noted  in  these  pages  recently— will  sug¬ 
gest  a  similar  betterment  for  you.  At 
any  rate,  why  not  send  for  specimens  of 
modern  Intertype  news  types  and  do  a 
little  comparing  and  investigating?  You 
will  find,  if  you  do  investigate,  that  In¬ 
tertype  news  types  make  a  remarkably 
favorable  impression  on  both  newspa¬ 
per  readers  and  advertisers,  and  that  a 
new  Intertype  dress  is  a  definite  step 
ahead  for  any  newspaper. 


Specialists  Praise  New  Type 


April  tH.  t9!,n. 

Editor,  C OH rier-Ejr press : 

Your  issue  of  this  morning,  printed  in  the  new- 
ideal  New’s  type,  has  attracted  the  interested  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Optometrists. 
Concerned  as  we  are  in  any  action  looking  to  the 
conservation  of  vision,  and  the  easier  use  of  the 
eyes  in  reading,  we  approve  with  emphasis  this 
new  brilliant  type. 

Also,  in  some  magic  way  there  seems  to  be  an 
increa.se  in  w'hite  space,  permitting  the  reader  to 
group  a  larger  number  of  w-ords  as  the  eyes  move 
down  a  column.  This  reduces  reading  time,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  producing  more  comfort. 

Your  many  readers  will  undoubtedly  welcome 
the  advance  presented  in  this  new  type. 

BUFFALO  SOCIETY  OF  OPTO.METRISTS, 
Arthur  J.  Germany,  President. 
Louis  Gottlieb,  Seerttary. 


Intertype  Corporation,  H(iU  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Number  One  news  spot 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


A.LL  IN!” 

It  is  the  voice  of  Bill  Donaldson,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  House  press  gallery.  Every  Fri¬ 
day  morning  at  10:30  and  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  4,  that  familiar  call  resounds  through  the 
oval  inner  room  of  the  White  House  offices. 

And  with  these  two  words,  as  free  of  cere¬ 
mony  as  the  shout  of  a  subway  guard,  proc¬ 
lamation  is  made  that  the  accredited  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  nation’s  newspapers— 75 
to  200  strong— will  now  proceed  to  question 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

►  Let  no  foreign  newspaperman  suppose 
(and  several  of  them  are  usually  present) 
that  the  absence  of  fanfare  implies  any  lack 
of  seriousness.  Not  these  days. 

In  the  doldrums  of  last  winter,  the  spot 
news  men  in  the  front  row  and  the  stiff-col¬ 
lared  Mark  Sullivan  at  the  rear  exchanged 
many  a  wisecrack  with  the  man  in  the  chair. 
But  now  the  correspondents’  questions, 
always  prepared  in  advance  and  carefully 
worded,  are  asked  with  a  full  sense  of  their 
national  and  international  import. 

The  front  row  may  occasionally  relieve 
the  tension  with  a  jest,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  problems  of  the  hour  are  too  harsh  and 
dire  for  anything  but  the  gravest  faces,  the 
most  searching  and  genuine  thoughtfulness 
on  both  sides  of  that  famous,  gadget-laden 
desk. 

►  Number  One  news  spot  in  the  U.  S.  A.? 
Yes.  and  in  this  portentous  year  of  1940.  it 
may  well  be  more  than  that.  For  this  year,  a 
World  War  and  an  American  presidential 
election  cross  each  other’s  paths— a  meeting 
more  weighted  with  destiny  than  any  con¬ 
junction  of  planets. 

,  Third  term  p>ossibilities  . . .  changes  in  de¬ 


fense  plans  . . .  developments  in  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  ...  no  newsman  can  go  through  these 
doors  now  without  feeling  that  he  may  come 
out  with  a  story  for  the  history  books. 

►  Not  always  have  the  Presidential  doors 
swung  open  to  correspondents.  Most  19th 
century  Presidents,  even  Lincoln,  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  newspapermen.  But  during  the 
reign  of  the  unbending  Cleveland,  a  reporter 
named  Bill  Price  hit  on  the  scheme  of  hang¬ 
ing  around  the  White  House  gate  to  button¬ 
hole  the  departing  visitor,  and  he  soon  had 
plenty  of  imitators. 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  first  saw 
the  possibilities  in  that  little  group  of  gate- 
«  watchers.  One  rainy  day  soon  after  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  bullet  had  catapulted  him  into  the 
^  Presidency,  he  called  them  in,  gave  them  an 
anteroom  of  their  own,  and  established  the 
custom  of  face-to-face  questioning  of  Presi¬ 
dent  by  press. 

^  This  journalistic  questioning  has  really 
become  part  of  the  American  governmental 
process.  It  means  that  Democracy  gets  more 
than  lip  service  between  elections.  It  means 
that  it  is  somebody’s  regular  job  to  report  to 
the  stockholders  of  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.  what 
their  chief  has  on  his  mind.  Extended  to  all 
other  public  servants  in  Washington,  it 
means  that  the  citizen  learns  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing,  and  the  government  learns 
what  the  citizen  is  thinking. 

White  House  coverage,  of  course,  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  complicated  Washington 
assignment.  The  queer  little  political  island 
of  D.  C.  is  dotted  with  news  sources.  There  is 
the  Senate,  which  can  (and  has)  upset  the 
Presidential  foreign  affairs  apple  cart.  There 
is  the  House,  which  must  untie  the  purse 


strings  for  every  Presidential  project.  There 
is  the  Supreme  Court,  which  can  topple  his 
legislation  after  it’s  all  signed,  sealed,  and  de¬ 
livered.  And  the  Executive  Departments  . . . 
and  the  79  independent  administrative  agen-  i 

cies  . . .  and  the  foreign  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions  ...  all  gushing  news  from  time  to  time 
faster  than  the  White  House  itself. 

It’s  no  job  for  an  amateur— and  there  are 
no  amateurs  in  the  Washington  correspondent 
corps.  Many  have  been  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  in  important  European  capitals,  editor¬ 
ial  writers  on  great  metropolitan  papers, 
managing  editors  or  city  editors.  Many  write 
books,  magazine  articles,  syndicated  col¬ 
umns.  Though  their  median  age  is  only  37, 
every  one  has  proved  himself  on  some  lesser 
firing  line.  And  they  are  paid  accordingly  .  •  • 
$25,000  for  the  tops,  $6000  for  the  average. 

►  No  other  group  in  Washington  is  their  j 
superior  in  intelligence.  None  has  fewer  axes 
to  grind,  fewer  oxen  to  be  gored.  And  very 
few  men,  even  in  public  office,  have  deeper 
responsibilities  to  the  people. 


sponsibility  for  seeing  that  a  most  influential 
section  of  the  electorate  knows,  cares,  and 
understands. 


and  cares  what  its  public  servants  are  doing 
. . .  faces  its  democratic  decisions  with  an  in¬ 
formed  understanding,  time  takes  the  re- 


Together  with  time’s  own  Washington  staff 
of  eleven,  these  men  supply  the  rich  harvest 
of  news  from  which  the  Newsmagazine  ex¬ 
tracts  the  most  significant  kernels. 

Because  the  Presidency  is  the  hub  around 
which  the  nation  revolves,  time  has  always 
accorded  lead-off  position  to  what  is  virtu¬ 
ally  a  diary  for  the  President.  No  week  of  his 
life  is  unimportant,  and  time  readers  al¬ 
ways  know  what  he  has  done  with  it.  And 
they  know,  too,  every  noteworthy  event  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  government, 
for  the  Presidential  “diary”  is  followed  by  a 
review  of  all  Washington  during  a  week  of 
the  nation’s  political  history. 

►  One  integrated,  dramatic  story  .  . .  this  is 
what  TIME  creates  out  of  the  two  million 
words  that  pour  forth  from  the  city  by  the 
Potomac  each  week.  Every  piece  of  vital 
news  is  fitted  into  every  other  piece  .  .  .  out 
of  the  week’s  haze  of  details  emerges  a  clear, 
consistent,  meaningful  picture. 

Democratic  government  will  survive  in 
this  unfriendly  world  if  the  electorate  knows 


ing,  and  news-reading— and  the  part  TIME  plays 
in  helping  people  to  grasp,  measure,  and  use 
the  history  of  their  lifetimes  as  they  live  the 
story  of  their  lives. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in 
which  the  Editors  of  TIME  are  seeking  to  give 
newspaper  and  magazine  readers  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  of  news-gathering,  news-writ- 


TIME 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ADVERTISING 

WHAT  is  the  future  of  advcrtisiufj? 

Upon  the  an>vver  to  tliis  question,  in  large 
measure.  de|)end>  not  only  the  future  of  the  free 
press  in  this  country,  hut  indeed  what  has  come 
to  lx*  known  as  "tiie  American  way  of  life.” 

S|x>aking  l)efore  the  annual  convention  luncheon 
of  the  .\merican  .Vssoeiation  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies  at  the  W  aldorf  May  11.  Col.  Willard  T. 
Chevalier,  publisher  of  Biisitu’xs  MVeA’.  gave  a 
thoughtful,  and  at  times  inspiring,  answer  to 
the  question  which  is  of  ])rime  inl*‘rest  to  ail 
tho.se  engaged  in  the  sale  and  publication  of 
adverti.sing. 

Pointing  out  that  this  country  has  progressed 
from  a  seller's  to  a  buyer's  market,  ('ol.  Chevalier 
emphasized  that  today  there  are  three  classes  of 
goods  awaiting  consumption — necessities,  luxuries, 
and  optional  goiwli — where  .several  decarles  ago 
there  were  only  two.  neee.s.sities  and  luxuries. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  neee.s.sities  of  today  were 
considered  luxuries  but  a  few  decades  ago. 

But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  optional  g(M)ds  that 
adverti.sing  must  play  its  most  important  role, 
the  .sale  of  gwals  which  the  public  does  not  have 
to  buy.  but  which  provide  gratification  to  the 
buyer  and  improve  his  .standard  of  living. 

Markets  must  be  created  for  the  sale  of  these 
goods  .so  that  factories  can  continue  to  manu¬ 
facture  them  and  provide  employment.  .Advertis¬ 
ing  must  create  and  maintain  those  markets,  and 
to  maintain  them  there  must  Ik-  contiuuitij  of 
adverti.sing. 

More  and  more.  Col.  Chevalier  {Ktinted  out, 
costs  of  doing  busine.ss  are  })eeoming  fixed,  making 
nece.s.sary  a  reasonable  continuity  of  volume  to 
absorb  them  l)ef()re  profits  are  arrived  at.  To 
achieve  this,  advertising  must  Ik‘  continuous, 
it  must  be  a  fixed  part  of  the  business  c»j)era- 
tion. 

The  argument  is  not  entirely  new.  but  if  it  has 
been  relegated  to  a  minor  place  in  the  .selling 
drive,  it  might  well  be  restore*!  to  the  front 
line. 

Advertising  at  its  l)est  has  proved  its  pr)wer  to 
create  and  widen  markets,  and  if  it  ermtinues  to 
do  .so  there  need  be  little  fear  for  its  future,  or 
for  the  future  of  the  me<lia  which  depends 
upon  it. 

FUTILE  DISCOURTESY 

MEMBERS  of  the  Monroe.  La.,  unit  of  the 
.American  New>paf)er  Guild  hit  a  new  low 
this  week  in  guild  guerrilla  tactics.  While  the 
Southern  \ewspaf>er  Publishers  .Association  was 
holding  its  opening  cf»nventif)n  session  at  Mineral 
W’ell.s,  Tex.,  a  soun*!  truck  rftared  [)ast  the  hotel. 
Its  own  mes.sage  was  unintelligible  to  the  pub- 
li.shers  meeting  on  the  rfK)f;  it  interfered  .slightly 
with  the  audibility  of  several  convention  speak¬ 
ers.  At  the  street  level,  it  was  learned  that  the 
truck  had  been  hired  by  the  Monroe  Guild  to 
hroadca.st  a  denunciation  of  .lohn  D.  lowing,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monroe  y)apers. 

The  disturbance  caused  more  amusement  than 
annoyance  until,  an  hour  after  the  truck’s  first 
blast,  it  was  j)olitely  ushered  out  f)f  town  by  the 
police.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  futile  maneu¬ 
ver  in  a  lalK)r  dispute.  The  cause  of  the  Monroe 
guildsmen  was  helped  not  at  all.  The  M*>nroe 
new.spaj)ers  and  their  publisher  lost  no  standing. 
The  people  of  Mineral  Wells,  a  little  city  which 
depends  for  its  pros[)erity  on  entertaining  vis¬ 
itors,  were  annoyed  by  the  public  parading  of  a 
dispute  in  which  they  ha*l  absolutely  no  concern. 
The  whole  p<'rformance  was  sophonnjric.  and 
entirely  unw*)rthy  of  newspaper  jH*ople. 


Whal  then?  are  we  better  than  they?  No,  in  no 
wise:  for  we  have  before  proved  l)oth  Jews  an<l 
Gentile,  that  thev  are  all  under  sin. — Romans  111:9. 


ADVERTISING  REGULATION 

TH  AT  the  tug  <if  war  In-twi'en  organized  c<»n- 
suiners  on  one  side  ainl  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  other  ujK)n  the  subject  of  regulation 
of  ailvertising  is  not  merely  a  friendly  bit  of  exer¬ 
cise  was  amply  evident  at  the  “town  hall”  meeting 
of  the  American  .Association  of  .Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cies  held  at  the  Wahlorf  Aslori  i.  New  Aork. 
May  11.  (Details  are  carried  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue.) 

The  four  .speakers,  all  .suave  ainl  abh-  gentle¬ 
men.  did  not  de.scend  to  the  level  of  noisy,  red¬ 
faced  argument.  They  swung  their  verbal  cutlasses 
without  the  least  visible  rancor,  but  nevertheless 
all  delivered  .some  sharp  an*l  telling  blows. 

Sjieaking  for  the  consumers  in  the  role  of  critics 
of  adverti.sing  were  Professor  Colston  E.  Warne, 
*)f  .Amherst  College,  and  president  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Union,  and  Donald  E.  Moiitgomery, 
consumers’  eoun.sel  for  the  .Agriculttiral  Adjust¬ 
ment  .Administration.  Defending  advertising  were 
Stanley  High,  editor  and  author,  ainl  Fulton 
Onrsler,  editor  of  Liberty. 

In  calling  for  more  advertising  regulation,  the 
critics  declared  that  adverti.sing  has  failed  to 
clean  its  own  house,  and  that  now  it  is  time  to 
call  upon  an  outside  agency.  They  demanded 
more  facts  and  less  romance  in  adverti.sing  copy; 
more  informative  laWs.  They  accused  adv’cr- 
tisers  of  con.si.stently  playing  up  to  the  higher 
income  groups,  disregarding  the  fiO.OOO.OOO  people 
who,  Mr.  Montgomery  said,  are  living  on  a  family 
income  of  8100  or  less  a  month.  They  .sai*l  that 
in  the  scramble  for  .sales,  advertisers  have  lost 
sight  of  the  social  implications  of  imiustry. 

'I  he  two  s|M'akers  in  lielialf  of  advertising,  while 
not  denying  that  some  regulation  is  nece.s.sary, 
seriously  questioned  the  motives  of  many  in  the 
consumer  movement.  They  charged  that  under 
the  guise  of  enlightening  the  public  *»n  j)r<Klucts 
and  advertising,  an  attemiit  is  lieing  ma<le  to 
fliscrcflit  business  and  place  it  under  government 
cjuitrol.  The  adverti.sing  men  jiresent  were  warned 
•  if  a  Fifth  Column  drive  to  .shackle  indu.stry.  and 
were  urgeil  to  study  the  consumer  movement 
carefully  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  Communism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  advertisers, 
through  their  printed  and  sfioken  copy,  have  a 
vast  power  to  influence  the  thoughts  ami  desires 
of  the  public,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bir 
the  welfare  of  the  country  this  is  a  power  which 
should  not  be  abused.  It  is  alsf»  evddent  that  for 
the  goofl  of  busine.ss  and  indu.stry  the  p*»wer  of 
advertising  .should  not  be  weakened  by  ill-a*lvised. 
“starry-eyed,”  or  .spiteful  legislation. 

We  believe  with  Atherton  W.  Holder,  newly- 
elected  chairman  of  the  .A.A.A.A  Ixiard,  that  on  the 
vital  question  of  advertising  regulation  consumers 
and  advertisers  can  find  a  common  ground  for  a 
s»ihition  of  their  problems. 

Calling  u|)on  adverti.sing  agencies  to  .seek  ways 
to  [ilace  advertising  upon  “an  even  .sounder  ami 
firmer  basis  as  an  instrument  of  economic  service.” 
he  said,  following  his  election: 

“  Advertisers  and  their  agencies  must  b«*  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  broad  picture  of  consumer  value 
in  all  its  jihases — if  under  firesent  rules  of  the 


game  we  are  to  prepare  succes>ful  advertidng. 

I  do  not  In'lieve  we  can  a>k  adv.<'rti.>ing  to  la-ar  the 
i  ross  of  short-sighterl  and  faulty  jdanning  that 
i:\crl(K(ks  the  demands  of  .sound  economics.” 

In  our  opinion,  if  adverti.sers  follow  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Hobler's  statement,  the  question  of  regula¬ 
tion  will  have  Ikxmi  .solved. 

NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY 

THE  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  .AsxK-iatioii 
ami  the  C'ana<lian  manufacturers  of  newsprint 
usually  haik  at  the  business  of  furnishing  white 
paper  fnim  diametrically  opp»isite  viewpoints,  hut 
right  now  they  agre»-  on  an  inqiortant  factual 
•  (inclusion.  There  is  no  immediate  prosja'ct  of  a 
newsprint  .shortage  in  North  .America,  they  say. 
•■veil  though  the  Scandinavian  mills  will  not  Ik- 
idile  to  land  any  substantial  tonnagt-  here  for 
Heaven  knows  how  long. 

They  agree  also  that  a  stable  market  will 
largely  de|H“nd  njion  the  conduct  of  United  States 
newspajM-r  publi.shers.  The  manufacturers  reiH-al 
the  warning  which  has  la'cn  given  frequently  in 
recent  months  by  the  ANP  A  that  |)iiblishers  take 
their  contract  suiiply  from  the  mills  in  c<|ual 
monthly  iustallment.s  and  that  the  reduction  in 
tonnage  normal  to  summer  months  In-  avoirl-d 
this  year. 

That  is  sound  counsel.  If  orders  suddenly  pile 
into  the  mills  during  the  last  (piarter  of  the  year, 
the  effect  of  an  artificial  shortage  will  Ik-  cre¬ 
ated.  Those  who  rememlier  the  newsprint  panic 
of  -JO  years  ago  will  rec-all  the  s|M‘(-tacle  of  jmh- 
lishers  bidding  madly  against  each  other  for  pa|M-r 
and  ac-(-nmulating  more  stew-ks  at  high  pri«-es  than 
they  had  ever  carried  during  less  strenuous  days 
at  normal  prices. 

There  is  ample  paper  supply  for  all  normal 
needs,  despite  a  reduction  of  nearly  fO''^  in  world 
pnaluction.  There  is  none  to  waste  and  none  to 
hoard,  but  there  need  lx-  neither  shortage  nor 
.scan-ity  jiriees  if  publishers  heed  the  advice  of 
men  wlui  are  watching  events  here  and  abroad 
:ind  who  have  at  heart  the  intere'ts  of  newspa|K'r'. 

PUBLICITY  DILEMMA 

I  r  STRUCK  US  as  little  short  of  ironical  that 
the  Itftb  New  AOrk  World’s  Fair.  <-oininitted 
unalterably  to  a  |Hdi<-y  of  public-ity-that-stamb- 
on-it.s-own-f(M*t,  was  blitzkriegecl  by  the  war  into 
a  frigid  zeme  of  public  interest  as  sckiii  a'  it 
oiK-ned  May  11. 

The  Hitler  blitzkrieg,  one  of  the  greatest  stories 
of  the  (X'ntury,  .started  in  Belgium  and  Holland 
a  clay  ahead  of  the-  Fair’s  o|x*ning.  In  most  of  the 
nietroixilitan  dailies  the  German  drive  has  run 
roiighshcxl  over  clomc*stic  news,  including  the 
Fair,  during  the  last  fortnight. 

From  what  we’ve  ohservcxl.  the  Fair  Inis  fared 
badly  in  this  news  comjx'tition.  One  editor  tells 
us  that  the  best  break  the  Fair  has  had  in  news 
[day  since  the  ofiening  day  was  two  c-cdunuis 
bac-k  of  page-  IP.  .At  this  time  last  year,  when 
the  Fair  was  new  ami  there  was  nci  war,  front 
|)age  prominc-nce  for  the  ex|K>.sition  was  a  daily 
cx-curreni-e. 

We  don’t  want  to  har[)  on  the  suhjcx-t.  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  New  A’cirk  World’s  Fair  never 
nc*c*dc‘cl  newspapcT  advertising  to  put  it  across  so 
inm-h  as  it  d(M-s  now.  The  public-ity  dilemma  m 
whic-h  the-  Fair  finds  itself  at  the  moment  might 
be-  intensified  in  the  cHiming  weeks  if  the  present 
fury  of  the  war  exmtinues.  To  keep  the  Fair 
Ix'fore  a  war-eonseious  public  a  program  of  news- 
pajM-r  advertising  that  would  pay  for  itself  should 
Ik-  disciissc'd  seriously  by  the  Fair’s  Ixiard  of 
d'rc-c-tors. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  SLUca/c 


Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Char- 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and  Jonathan  FOLKS  ^A^ORTH 
Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

News  &  Observer,  will  be  principal  KNOWlWCir 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  building  and  loan  and 
JOHN  H.  SORRELLS,  publisher  of  the  federal  loan  associations.  June  18-20, 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  was  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
host  May  17  at  the  annual  Cotton  ^eibarger,  editor,  Tonganoxie 

arniva  unc  -  j  Mirror,  has  been  appointed  di- 

rector  of  printing  under  the  state  bud- 
■PV  Mempht  Jr".  department  of  Kansas  by  Gov. 

WW^  tm^^  W  C  Ratner,  succeeding  W.  A.  Blair, 

f  M  S  .'r;  editor,  Osiccgo  Independent,  who  re- 

IK  S  wrfte’r  was  signed  to  return  to  his  editorial  duties 

A  ^  tl  roastmaster.  become  a  state  parole  officer 

1  Shoema”rr*^pub^’  Highland. 

P  Jr-,  of  West  Virginia  University  ROTC 

^  tPa  t’  TrihwMP  ‘‘Od  son  of  Cecil  B.  ffighland,  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 

Exponent  and  Telegram,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  the  General  John  J.  Pershing 
medal  for  attaining  the  highest  mili¬ 
tary  honors  in  the  5th  Corps  Area 
KOTC.  He  now  rates  as  one  of  nine 
leading  ROTC  officers  in  the  United 
States.  Cadet  Highland,  who  is  study¬ 
ing  law,  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  national  honorary  scholastic 
society. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


FRANCINE  MARKEL,  whose  column 
“Good  Taste”  is  now  distributed  in 
five  languages  by  Watkins  Syndi- 

^ _ cate,  Philadel- 

^  phia.  joined  the 

Staff  of  the 
Ledger  Syndi- 
cate  as  a  secre- 
tary  when  a  girl 
of  19  and  rap- 
%  ^  idly  worked  her 

way  up  to  col- 
^  umnist  and  mag- 

azine  feature 
writer.  For  sev- 
her 


en  years, 
daily  column  has 
covered  person¬ 
al  conduct,  social 
etiquette,  office  deportment,  home 
planning  and  various  other  subjects 
that  can  be  covered  by  her  column’s 
elastic  title. 

Daily,  she  receives  letters  from  cor¬ 
respondents  writing  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  to  inquire  what  they 
should  do  to  win  and  hold  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  how’  to  plan  a  hon¬ 
eymoon.  train  and  dress  servants, 
design  and  furnish  homes,  how  to 
conduct  club  meetings,  bridge  parties 
and  many  other  queries. 

Miss  Markel  has  been  with  Watkins 
Syndicate  since  the  day  it  was  organ¬ 
ized.  In  her  early  30’s,  she  has  a  mod¬ 
ern  viewpoint  that  holds  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  younger  elements  of  the 
reading  public.  Her  daily  column  is 
entitled  “Bon  Gout”  in  French  papers, 
‘‘Buenos  Modales”  in  Spanish  papers, 
“Boa  Maneira”  in  Portuguese,  and 
“Dobry  Gust”  in  Polish. 

Her  mail  from  the  15  countries  pub- 
chairman  of  lishing  her  column  convinces  her  that 

the  same  the 


Francine  Markel 


John  H.  Sorrells 


bouth  Congregational  Church  Broth-  pRANK  E.  TRIPP,  general  manager 
trhood  on  May  17  for  his  interest  in  ^f  the  Gannett  Newspapers;  Wil- 
and  contribution  to  the  civic  life  of  O.  Dapping,  editor.  Auburn 

Pittsfield  at  the  annual  meeting  and  (n.  y.)  Citizen-Advertiser;  James  T. 
dinner  in  the  parish  house.  Stiles,  publisher,  Nassau  Daily  Review 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher.  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Star  at  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.;  and 
Derrick,  was  recently  elected  chair-  Egbert  D.  Corson,  publisher.  Lock- 
man  of  the  Venango  County  Board  of  port  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and  Journal. 

Public  Assistance.  were  initiated  as  professional  mem- 

H.  Ray  Judah,  co-publisher  of  the  bers  of  the  Syracuse  University  chap- 
Sonto  Cruz  (Cal.)  News,  was  guest  of  ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  prior  to  the 
honor  at  a  dinner  commemorating  his  organization’s  annual  gridiron  banquet 
33  years  of  service  with  that  paper  recently  held  at  the  Syracuse  Univers- 
May  24.  Tribute  was  paid  Mr.  Judah  ity  School  of  Journalism, 
for  his  newspaper  activities  and  civic  James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  vice¬ 
accomplishments  by  Earl  Warren,  at-  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Atlanta  human  problems  are 
tomey  general  of  California,  and  Journal,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  world  'round,  especially  the  most  vital 
others.  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  problems  of  the  eternal  feminine. 

H.  J.  Blanton,  publisher,  Paris  (Mo.)  Atlanta,  May  15.  - 

Monroe  County  Appeal,  was  elected  E.  B.  Stahlman,  secretary-treasurer  general  manager,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
president  of  the  Paris  Rotary  Club  at  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  State,  and  Max  Bridges,  business 
its  annual  meeting  May  15.  trustee  of  Kiwanis  International,  was  manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

J.  H.  Thornton,  publisher,  Salem  the  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  meet-  Journal,  were  among  participants  in 
(Va.)  Times- Register,  has  been  named  ing  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Kiwanis  the  recent  South  Carolina  Grand 
vice-chairman  in  charge  of  co-or-  Club.  May  21.  Masonic  Lodges  meeting  in  Spartan- 

dinating  city  and  county  organization  Carl  B.  Short,  general  manager,  burg.  Mr.  Blalock  is  former  state 

of  the  1941  Community  Fund  cam-  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World.  and  Brand  master  and  Mr.  Bridge  has 
paign.  vice-president  of  the  Virginia  State  long  been  active  in  Masonic  affairs. 

Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor.  Rich-  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  E.  F.  Peterman,  has  been  named 
mond  News-Leader,  will  deliver  the  named  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  general  manager  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
baccalaureate  address  to  Emory  Uni-  public  relations  for  the  1941  fund  drive  (Fla.)  Times,  succeeding  A.  J.  Mer- 

versity  graduates  at  commencement  of  the  Roanoke  Community  Fund.  rill.  Mr.  Peterman,  who  operated  a 

exercises,  June  10. 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor.  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
spoke  before  the  weekly  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis 
Club  May  16  in  celebration  of  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Week. 

John  Redmond,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  BurltTigto7i  (Kan.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  is  back  at  work  after  being  ] 
out  for  several  months  with  a  heart  ' 
ailment. 

Meredith  Meyers,  editor,  Lewistown 
(Pa.)  Sentinel  has  been  elected  state 
^airman  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  B.  O’Flynn,  editor,  Wheel- 
uiy  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  was  elected 
a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  the  primary 
election  May  14.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Republican  program  com- 
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Attack  is  an  essence  of  Hugh 
Johnson's  tlaily  column  on 
national  affairs.  His  way  of 
settling  a  problem  is  to  go 
after  it.  go  after  it  fast  and 
hard  before  it  has  time  to  dig 
in.  He  is  alert,  energetic, 
a^t:re^sive.  A  fighting  writer. 


General  johnsem's  column,  in 
face  of  today's  arms  situation, 
takes  tm  fresh  values.  His 
constructive  comment  and 
criticism  arc  needed  now  as 
never  before. 


DISCOVERED  iNaDURHflm 


(>/  //((•  />iiilunii. 
Reader  l‘refereiiee  /’o//- 


DICK  TRACY  came  in  FIRST  ^ 

with  an  88%  readership 

among  men  and  women  readers!  .  .  . 

DICK  TRACY'S  popularity  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  comic  (among  21);  led  every  other  ^ 
feature  carried  by  the  paper! . . . 

SUN  READERS  are  more  concerned  about  DICK 
TRACY  thon  they  are  in  the  Weather  Report, 
rated  second  (80%)  in  the  poll!  .  .  . 

Does  this  mean  anything  to  you? 


-More  ami  more  newspapers 
an-  going  for  it.  Since  the  first 
of  this  year  (General  Johnson’s 
column  has  gained  I.^.a  new 
subscribers. 
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printing  concern  in  that  city  for  four 
years,  at  one  time  was  with  the  New 
York  American  display  ad  staff,  make¬ 
up  and  night  editor  of  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  display  staff. 

H.  S.  Blake,  general  manager  of 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  Topeka, 
took  first  prize  in  the  Shawnee  county 
(Kan.)  wool  and  lamb  contest  May 
14  in  Topeka.  His  pen  of  lambs  were 
raised  on  his  farm  east  of  Topeka. 

Richard  M.  Wright,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Alexan- 
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dria  (Va.)  Gazette.  He  is  a  former 
feature  and  special  edition  ad  man 
and  has  been  with  the  daily’s  adver¬ 
tising  staff  for  10  years.  Leo  J.  Bates, 
formerly  with  the  Home  Economic 
Corp.,  New  York  and  later  newspaper 
representative  of  Pictorial  Promotions, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  Gazette’s 
staff. 

Robert  MacGlashing,  circulation 
manager,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  accompanied  Edward  Ryan  and 
Joseph  Farinha,  Gazette  newspaper 
boys  and  winners  of  the  Gazette’s 
fifth  annual  spring  circulation  cam¬ 
paign,  on  a  trip  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  last  week. 

J.  R.  Brumby,  advertising  director, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  recently  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Advertising 
Club. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has 
been  named  co-chairman  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Asheville  Community  Chest 
campaign. 

Kenneth  Strickland  is  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Milledgeville 
(Ga.)  Daily  Times,  succeeding  Charles 
Thorp,  who  resigned. 

J.  Denny  Stevens,  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror  advertising  staff,  and 
Mrs.  Stevens,  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  bom  May  15  in  the  Altoona  hos¬ 
pital. 

John  Enright,  for  the  last  three 
years  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  advertising  statistical  depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  classified  de¬ 
partment. 

Mrs.  Natalie  Rogers,  formerly  with 
the  statistical  research  department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Group, 
has  joined  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  promotion  department’s  research 
unit. 

David  Biberman.  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  joined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  classified 
promotion  department  succeeding 
Marjorie  Hutton,  who  is  now  with 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Robert  S.  Reynolds  has  joined  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  classified 
advertising  staff. 

A1  B.  Pote,  former  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic  and  Gazette  syndicate  rep¬ 
resentative,  has  been  added  to  the 
Arizona  Farmer’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  paper’s  continuing  ex¬ 
pansion  program. 

Thomas  Hoctor,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard 
Star,  has  joined  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Ossining  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen  Register. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROY  NEWBERRY,  managing  editor, 

Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  Renorter, 
was  chosen  third  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  member  of  the  state  electoral 
college  at  the  Republican  state  con¬ 
vention  in  Grand  Rapids,  May  16. 

William  S.  Howland,  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine’s  Washington  staff,  and  Mrs.  How¬ 
land,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Jr.,  born  May  8  in  the 
Emery  Hospital,  Atlanta. 

Bob  White,  Sunday  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  returned  to  his  desk 
last  week  after  a  three-months  leave 
because  of  illness. 

Abe  Fennell,  sports  editor,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  South  Atlantic  League 
Sports  Writers  Assn.  R.  Samuel, 
sports  editor,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald, 
also  has  been  re-elected  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  Other  officers  named  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  were  W.  D.  McMillan, 
sports  editor,  Savannah  (Ga.)  News, 
second  vice-president,  and  Felton 
Gordon,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 


Enquirer  sports  editor,  secretary - 
treasurer.  The  association  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  July  8. 

Paul  L.  Smith,  city  editor  of  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call  on  May  13  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Rhode  Island  National 
Guard  officer,  scattered  the  ashes  of 
the  late  Arthur  Crowell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  over  the  waters  of  Cape  Cod,  in 
accordance  with  a  request  of  Crowell. 

Arthur  Gurley,  sports  editor  and 
photographer,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Journal,  recently  when  assigned  to  do 
a  railroad  feature  story  donned  over¬ 
alls  and  served  as  “fireman”  during 
the  Greenville-Spartanburg  run  of  a 
Southern  railway  engine. 

Harper  Gault,  news  editor.  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald,  is  author 
of  an  article,  “I  Cover  the  Barber 
Front,”  in  The  Writer’s  Digest  for 
May. 

Emil  Dalberg,  city  editor,  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  Daily  Register -Mail,  recently 
served  as  toastmaster  at  the  Gales¬ 
burg  Community  Muster  Day  ban¬ 
quet  at  Custer  Hotel,  there,  sponsored 
by  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Mr.  Dalberg,  a  World  War  veteran,  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Clark 
Mills  Carr  Camp  No.  26  USWV. 

Joe  M.  Butler,  sports  editor,  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times,  is  recovering  after 
an  appendicitis  operation.  He  expects 
to  resume  his  duties  about  June  1. 

Melvin  L.  Heimer,  night  editor. 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
is  collaborating  on  a  tennis  book  of 
instruction  with  Miss  Alice  Marble  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.  The  book  will  be 
published  in  the  fall  or  early  spring. 

Gardiner  Mulwaney  has  resigned 
as  feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
Post  to  join  Michel  Mok,  another  ex- 
Post  staff  member,  in  handling  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Billy  Rose  Enterprises. 

Robert  Perry,  travel  editor,  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Mrs.  Perry,  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Susan,  born 
recently. 

Eddie  Welch,  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Turf  Writers  May  17.  Thomas 
Sheehan,  of  the  Boston  American,  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  Walter  E. 
Hapgood,  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Wendell  Teague.  Rod  and  Gun  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
benn  appointed  chief  statistical  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  annual  police  pistol  tour¬ 
nament  to  be  held  shortly  for  police 
officers  in  the  Central  Connecticut 
valley. 

Tom  R.  Brislin.  of  Scranton,  has 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  INS  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  after  being  laid  up 
three  weeks  due  to  an  operation  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  an  infected  foot. 

Ed  Kiley,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  INS  in  New  York. 

Joseph  H.  Creighton,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  Gov.  Luren  D.  Dickinson.  He 
succeeds  Leslie  Butler,  Lansing  at¬ 
torney,  recently  named  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state  central  commit¬ 
tee. 

Hubert  Pryor,  formerly  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Jerry  Evarts,  copy  boy,  Buffalo 
Evening  News  for  several  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  editorial  staff 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  piolice 
beat. 

Clifford  Thurman,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  editorial  staff  and  Mrs. 
Thurman,  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Crystal  Alger,  born  recently. 

Herb  Cook,  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
News  and  Sun  art  staff,  has  been 
awarded  one  of  five  $100  cash  prizes 


in  a  cartoon  contest  sponsored  by 
Liberty  magazine  and  Town  Hall.  New 
York,  on  the  subject  "How  The  Town 
Meeting  Idea  Can  Preserve  Amer¬ 
ican  Liberty  and  Democracy.”  First 
prize  of  the  contest  was  $1,000. 

Roger  Straus,  Jr.,  former  reporter 
for  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re- 
porter,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
magazine  Current  History,  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  assistant. 

Mary  E.  Lyddane,  former  feature 
writer,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man,  has  joined  the  society  staff  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 

Miss  Peg  Steele,  reporter,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  to  address  the 
11-year-old  Rensselaer  Kiwanis  club 
when  she  discussed  “Contributions  of 
the  Press  to  Community  Life”  May 
17  at  a  press- appreciation  meeting. 
Other  speakers  included:  Edgar  S. 
Van  Olinda,  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union;  William  E.  Coonley,  Troy 
Times  Record,  and  James  J.  Hart,  the 
Knickerbocker  News. 

Vincent  F.  Callahan,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaperman  for  many  years, 
has  been  named  general  manager  of 
Radio  Stations  WBA  in  Boston  and 
WBZA  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

Charles  N.  Fry,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Associated  Press  staff,  and  Mrs.  Fry. 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  bom 
May  14. 

Don  Freeman,  artist.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  does  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  drama  department,  is 
going  to  the  Coast  for  three  months 
to  work  in  co-operation  with  Thorn¬ 
ton  Delehanty,  Hollywood  corres¬ 
pondent. 

Isabel  Paterson,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  is  author  of  “If 
It  Prove  Fair  Weather”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Putnam  in  August. 

Henry  Shippey,  son  of  Lee  Shippey. 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist,  has 
joined  the  Benjamin  Franklin  unit  of 
the  American  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Corps,  in  France.  His  father  was  a 
correspondent  in  France  during  the 
World  War. 

C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Fnancial  Writers’  Assn.,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  association  May  15. 

David  E.  Peugeot,  Jr.,  promotion 
editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Torch 
Club  of  Buffalo. 

Jack  Miles,  formerly  of  NBC  has 
joined  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
staff.  He  will  do  general  assignment 
and  feature  writing. 

John  W.  Hodge,  proofreader  of 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman  and  dean  of 
Inter-Mountain  proofreaders  retired 
this  week  after  251^  years  on  the 
proof  desk.  Mr.  Hodge,  who  is  70 
years  old,  at  one  time  edited  a  daily 
in  Korea  and  was  correspondent  for 
the  London  Daily  Telegram  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

Powers  Moulton,  of  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  staff  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 


Wedding  Bells 

KENNETH  R.  BURKE,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  to  Miss  Milli- 
cent  Fisher,  who  conducts  a  fashion 
art  service  in  Albany,  recently. 
Burke’s  father,  John  A.  Burke,  is  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Ewing  O.  Davis,  sports  editor, 
Waynesburg  (Pa.)  Democrat-Mes¬ 
senger,  to  Miss  Josephine  Andy  of 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  at  Waynesburg  on 
April  30. 
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Th«-  publication  date  of  thi.n  Ui>ue  Is  May  28,  Lnt  Fortune's  story 
on  Synthetic  Rubber  is  for  advance  release  Sunday,  May  26. 
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Unions  Should  Stay 
Clear  of  Politics, 
Most  Workers  Say 


Fortune  Survey  Shows  56.6% 
OfLabor  Opinion  Against 
Any  Political  Activity 

National  Labor  Party 
Favored  by  Only  11.4% 

Only  29.1%  of  U.  S.  Workers 
Thinks  the  Principle  of 
Unionism  Is  Good 


NEW  YORK,  May  28 — A  strong  ma¬ 
jority,  56.6  per  cent,  of  all  American 
workers  believes  labor  unions  should 
keep  out  of  politics  altogether,  a 
Fortune  Survey  of  Labor  Opinion  re¬ 
veals  today. 

Conducted  by  the  same  carefully 
tested  methods  used  in  sampling  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  as  a  whole,  this  Fortune 
Survey  among  all  classifications  of 
workers,  both  organized  and  unorgan¬ 
ized,  throughout  the  country  also  dis¬ 
closes  that: 

1.  — Only  11.4  per  cent  of  labor  as  a 

whole  thinks  unions  should  form 
a  national  labor  party. 

2.  — Only  29.1  per  cent  of  all  workers 

believes  the  principle  of  imion- 
ism  is  good,  but  another  30.5  per 
cent  thinks  uniops  are  needed 
now  to  protect  the  workingman. 

To  determine  how  the  workers  them¬ 
selves  felt  about  unions  in  politics,  the 
Fortune  Survey  asked:  “Do  you  think 
labor  unions  should  form  a  national 
labor  party  in  the  U.  S.  in  addition 
to  the  present  parties;  or  should  labor 
unions  support  one  or  the  other  of 
the  major  parties;  or  should  unions 
as  such  keep  out  of  politics  alto¬ 
gether?” 


The  replies: 

Keep  out  of  politics .  56.6% 

Support  one  of  the  twe 

major  parties  .  18.0 

Form  a  national  labor  party  11.4 
Don’t  know  .  14.U 


“Samuel  Gompers  and  many  an¬ 
other  old-time  leader  of  U.  S.  union¬ 
ism  would  have  been  pleased  with 
these  results,”  Fortune  magazine 
comments  in  publishing  the  complete 
results  of  this  Survey  in  its  June  issue 
today.  “For  they  show  that  labor’s 
traditional  nonpolitical  attitude,  which 
they  most  earnestly  preached,  is 
standing  up  in  a  time  when  political 
stratification  according  to  class  inter¬ 
ests  is  on  the  increase. 

“John  L.  Lewis,  however,  would  not 
TC  encouraged  by  labor’s  opinion,  for 
It  seems  to  repudiate  the  political  debt 
he  claimed  against  Roosevelt  for 
C.  I.  O.’s  support  in  1936.  And.  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  heels  of  the  Lewis 
threat  to  establish  a  party  for  workers 
^d  farmers  this  year,  in  case  the 
Democratic  nominations  do  not  suit 
him,  it  seems  to  reduce  that  threat  to 
minor  importance. 

(Contimud  in  Fortunt’s  news  surnmary) 


Should  Labor  Meddle  in  Polities? 


EACH  GRID  =  100%;  tACH  BLOCK  =  1%  Chart  by  Irving  Geis,  ©  Time  Inc. 

This  chart  summarizes  the  answers  U.  S.  Labor  gave  Fortune  when 
asked  what  part  unions  should  play  in  national  politics. 


Labor  Finds  Ford  Better  Friend 

Than  Lewis  or  Wagner  or  Green 


NEW  YORK,  May  28 — ^The  Ameri¬ 
can  workingman  still  believes  Henry 
Ford  has  done  more  for  labor  than 
have  John  L.  Lewis,  William  Green,  or 
Senator  Wagner. 

This  is  revealed  today  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  June  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  of  a  special  Fortune  Survey 
of  Labor  Opinion  among  all  classifi¬ 
cations  of  workers,  both  organized 
and  unorganized,  throughout  the 
country. 

Conducted  by  the  same  carefully 
tested  methods  used  in  sampling  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  as  a  whole,  this  Fortune 
Survey  also  discloses  that: 


1.  — Labor  as  a  whole  thinks  Lewis 

is  more  to  blame  than  Green  for 
the  present  conflict  between  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 

2.  — Workers  consider  employers 

mostly  fair  as  to  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions,  but  less 
fair  to  employees  when  it  comes 
to  promotions. 

Here  is  how  labor  opinion  divided 
on  the  question:  “Which  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  do  you  feel  have  been  on  the 
whole  helpful  to  labor  and  which 
harmful?” 


Helpful  Harmful 

Henry  Ford  .  73.6%  12.3% 

Senator  Wagner  ..  51.8  5.6 

william  Green  ....  49.7  18 J 


Don't 

know 


14.1% 


ns 


Helpful 

Harmful 

Don’t 

know 

Secretary  of  t.aN>r 
Perkins  . . 

43.4 

19.4 

37.2 

Allred  P.  Sloan,  Jr. 

25.5 

7.7 

66.8 

Senator  Robert 
LaFoUette  . 

22.0 

5.5 

72.8 

Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  . 

19.1 

3.2 

77.7 

John  L.  Lewis . 

32.6 

44.6 

22.8 

Norman  Thomas  . . . 

14.1 

20.5 

65.4 

Tom  Girdler  . 

4.4 

9.7 

S5S 

Earl  Browder  . 

4.2 

39.4 

56.4 

“Extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  names  that  are  prominently 
identified,  pro  and  con,  with  labor  in 
politics  and  labor  in  industry  should 
be  so  far  on  the  fringe  of  the  work¬ 
ingman’s  consciousness  as  to  evoke  a 
‘Don’t  know,’  ”  Fortune  points  out. 
“Industralialists  Girdler  and  Sloan  are 
there.  So  are  Candidates  Thomas  and 
Browder,  Progressives  Wheeler  and 
La  Follette. 

‘Tt  is  perhaps  less  extraordinary 
that  Ford  should  top  this  well-assorted 
list  in  popularity.  But  it  is  a  significant 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  what  U.  S. 
labor  wants  most  for  its  toil  is  a  high 
wage  rather  than  the  recognition  of 
economic  and  political  principles,  for 
even  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  the  most 
militant  group  in  labor,  give  anti¬ 
union  Henry  Ford  a  thumping  vote  of 
51.5  per  cent. 

“Occupational  breakdowns  show 

(Contimud  in  Fortnne’s  news  summary) 


U.S.  Could  Quickly 
Meet  War’s  Threat 
To  Rubber  Supply 

Only  $30,000.,000  in  Retiearch 
Needed  to  Fill  All  Rubber 
Wants  Syntbetically 

Synthetics  Are  New 
Frontier  in  Rubber 


Will  Eventually  Replace  Most 
Natural  Rubber  Regardless 
Of  War,  Fortune  States 


NEW  YORK,  May  26— If  war  should 
cut  off  America’s  crude  rubber  supply 
from  the  East  Indies,  only  $30,000,000 
in  research  in  a  year  would  be  needed 
to  put  the  U.  S.  up  to  the  point  of 
self-sufficiency  with  synthetic  rubber. 
Fortune  magazine  will  declare  in  its 
forthcoming  June  issue,  which  will  be 
published  next  Tuesday. 

Summing  up  the  technological  prog¬ 
ress  which  the  rubber  industry  has 
made  in  the  past  decade,  the  $10-a- 
year  magazine  of  management  will 
also  report  that  regardless  of  the  war 
“the  eventual  replacement  of  most 
natural  rubber  is  in  the  cards,  be¬ 
cause  the  dynamics  of  the  vast  new 
frontier  of  synthetics  has  now  largely 
passed  from  chemistry  into  the  far 
more  crucial  area  of  plain  economics 
and  economies.” 

“Rubber  is  in  transition,”  Fortime 
will  point  out.  “The  synthetics  are 
opening  what  may  be  the  greatest 
technological  phase  in  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry’s  history.  Wherever  special 
qualities  like  oil  or  corrosion  resist¬ 
ance  come  into  play,  the  synthetics 
have  been  bowling  over  even  the  still¬ 
est  price  competition.  They  have  in¬ 
jected  an  entirely  new  element  into 
the  business — and  there  is  no  knowing 
where  they  will  strike  next. 

“The  first  and  greatest  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  synthetics  was  du  Font’s  Du- 
Prene  and,  later.  Neoprene,  notable 
for  its  oil  and  chemical  resistant 
qualities.  Before  that  there  was  ’Thio- 
kol,  manufactured  by  Dow  Chemical, 
but  with  limited  uses  because  of  its 
odor  and  low  tensile  strength. 

“And  before  that  Germany’s  World 
War  I  ersatz,  a  poor  makeshift  that 
disappeared  after  Versailles.  And  since 
then  Germany’s  two  new  important 
synthetics  based  on  butadienes,  de¬ 
rived  by  an  expensive  process  from 
coal — Buna  N  copolymerized  with 
acrylonitrile  and  used  where  high 
heat,  oil,  and  gas  resistance  is  re¬ 
quired:  and  Buna  S  copolymerized 
with  styrene,  for  automobile  tires. 

“It  was  Buna  that  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(N.  J.)  succeeded  in  acquiring  for 
sole  U.  S.  manufacturing  rights  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  last  September. 
Standard  has  a  plant  going  up  to  de¬ 
rive  butadiene  from  refinery  gases,  a 
cheaper  method  unavailable  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

“Goodrich,  with  its  Koroseal,  is  the 
only  U.  S.  rubber  company  tous  far 
(Continued  in  Fortunes  news  sumsnary) 


Fortune  covers  Business  as  your  newspaper  covers  its  own  city — by  assignments  to  its  staff 
of  63  editors,  writers,  researchers,  experts,  and  technicians. 

If  your  newsdesk  is  not  among  the  453  which  have  asked  to  receive  advance  summaries 
of  Fortune  articles,  write  or  wire  C.  B.  Yorke,  Fortune,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Space  Writers  Dropped; 
County  News  Improved 


HOW  the  Clearfield  Progress,  a  small 
town  daily  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
improved  its  county  coverage  by  drop¬ 
ping  22  of  its  23  correspondents  was 
explained  to  a  representative  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  recently  by  the 
paper’s  editor,  William  Thomas. 

Most  nmnring  to  Editor  Thomas 
and  to  the  publ^er,  G.  Albert  Stew¬ 
art,  Pennsylvania’s  new  Secretary  of 
Forest  and  Waters,  was  the  lack  of 
serious  consequence.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  traditional  news  letter  has 
bera  eliminated  in  every  town  but 
one,  not  a  single  serious  complaint 
has  been  received  and  there  has  beei 
no  loss  of  circulation. 

Ha>  Roving  Reporter 
To  replace  the  22  deposed  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  Progress  tjses  a  full 
time  “county  man"  who  acts  as  a  rov¬ 
ing  reporter  in  some  48  communities 
in  Clearfield  Coimty. 

Explained  Mr.  Thomas: 


until  the  Progress  had  given  them 
opportunity  to  improve  their  ways 
and  their  copy  over  a  period  of  about 
one  year. 

This  was  done  in  three  steps.  First, 
correspondents  were  sent  instructions 
booklets  and  asked  to  observe  the 
rules.  This  failing,  the  Progress 
thinned  the  correspondence  roll  to 
eight  members  considered  the  “cream 
of  the  crop.”  These  were  given 
further  instructions.  But  still  the  rou¬ 
tine  “chicken  feed"  rolled  in. 

The  present  plan  was  the  final  step. 
To  introduce  it,  Thomas  seized  an 
opportune  event — the  annual  coimty 
fair.  To  all  correspondents  he  sent 
advice  that  because  of  the  abundance 
of  news  from  the  fair  correspondence 
would  be  tonporarily  suspended. 

"Wont  Fears  Never  Realized” 

“This  gave  us  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  resume  our  correspondence 


later  should  circulation  fall  off," 
Thomas  explains,  “but  as  things  hap¬ 
pened  our  worst  fears  were  never 
realized." 

The  single  surviving  corre^randent 
works  in  Curwensville,  an  adjacent 
town  where  nearly  every  home  gets 
the  Progress  and  where  the  repre¬ 
sentative  is  alert  to  timely  and  impor¬ 
tant  news  stories. 

About  the  new  plan  Thomas  says: 
“I  am  convinced — as  is  our  circi^- 
tion  manager — ^that  the  prestige  and 
interest  of  the  Progress  is  being  en¬ 
hanced  by  our  new  county  coverage. 
It  was  made  possible  only  through  the 
absolute  support  of  Mr.  Stewart.  Not 
every  publisher  of  an  established,  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  is  willing  to  adopt 
an  innovation  of  this  type. 

“Comments  on  the  new  system  have 
been  favorable.  Our  column  and  the 
front  page  features  are  looked  for¬ 
ward  to;  I  have  evidence  of  that. 
The  new  system  takes  more  planning 
and  work  than  merely  editing  oorre- 
sponcfence  copy  and  taking  stories 
over  the  phone,  but  I  think  the  re¬ 
sults  make  this  extra  work  worth¬ 
while.” 


Richardson  Re-elected 
By  Calii.  Press  Group 

Friend  W.  Richardson,  former  gov. 
emor  of  California,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  California  Press 
sociation  at  the  organization’s  annua! 
excursion  held  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  last  week.  Mr.  Richardson  has 
been  president  since  1902. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange  (CaL) 
News,  was  re-elected  vice-president, 
with  Harry  Lutgens  of  San  Rafael 
secretary,  and  Louis  Meyer,  Oakdale 
Leader,  treasimer. 

Retained  on  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  were:  W.  A.  Shepherd,  Auhun 
Herald;  G.  G.  Ratcliff,  Watsonville; 
Paul  W.  Moore,  Redlands  Facts;  Clark 
F.  Waite,  Southern  California  Assod- 
ated  Newspapers;  Lloyd  E.  Tieman. 
San  Luis  Obispo  Independent;  Fred 
D.  McPherson,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel; 
Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Visalia  Timei- 
Delta;  Irving  Martin,  Stockton  Rec¬ 
ord;  John  A.  Olmsted,  Petahm 
Argus-Courier,  and  Fred  M.  Rolens. 
South  Pasadena  Review. 

The  stability  of  the  organization  was 
shown  in  the  treasurer’s  report  reveal¬ 
ing  cash  on  hand  in  excess  of  $4,000 


“The  county  man  is  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  the  important  stories 
which  our  former  correspondents 
either  did  not  recognize  as  news¬ 
worthy  or  which  they  were  unable  to  , 
develop  properly." 

Here’s  how  the  new  system  works: 
The  Progress  has  divided  the  county 
Into  fotu:  daily  routes.  In  these  routes 
have  been  developed  definite  con¬ 
tact  or  source  points,  and  the  same 
has  been  done  in  a  fifth  route  traveled 
once  every  two  weeks. 

The  county  man  has  strict  instruc¬ 
tions  to  develop  more  important  and 
significant  community  stories  such  as 
the  meetings  of  dty  council  and  the 
school  boai^  activities  of  fire  com-  | 
panics  and  fraternal  groups,  news  of 
public  improvements  and  interesting 
anniversaries  like  golden  weddings. 

“These  are  the  stories,”  ’Thomas 
said,  “we  have  been  trying  to  get  cor¬ 
respondents  to  cover.  But  despite  i 
our  repeated  suggestions  and  an 
eventual  printed  instruction  booklet  ; 
they  insisted  on  sending  in  the  same 
old  stuff:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soandso  ; 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suchandsudi;  j 
same  old  group  of  names;  same  old  | 
group  of  places.  Frankly,  I  didn’t  j 
think  the  stuff  was  worth  ^e  money  | 
we  were  paying  for  it  and  I  was  con-  ; 
vinced  it  wouldn’t  be  missed." 

To  keep  communities  interested,  the  | 
Progress  also  makes  it  a  i>oint  to  | 
print  a  Page  1  story  daily  from  one  ; 
of  the  commvmities.  It  may  be  a 
“dug  up”  news  story  of  some  worth  | 
or  a  good  feature  or  biographical 
story.  Three  times  a  week  the  Prog¬ 
ress  runs  from  10  to  30  stories  dis- 
plajred  under  a  sizable  head,  “Around 
Clearfield  County.” 

New  Method  Lew  Expeesive 

The  new  method  of  coverage  is  a  i 
little  cheaper  than  the  old  in  which  ; 
23  correspondents  submitted  from 
one  to  six  “letters”  a  week. 


Southern  Publishers  Are  Optimistic 
at  Their  Meeting  in  T exas 

Much  genuine  optimism  was  voiced  by  Southern  publishers  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  Miner.=^l 
Weils,  Texas.  May  20-22. 

Agencies  and  national  advertisers  have  their  eyes  on  the  South  and 
Southwest,  the  Nation's  storehouse  of  raw  materials,  where  people  have 
money  to  spend  for  quality  products — well  advertised  in  the  nev/spapers 
they  read. 

It's  an  area  where  prosperous  people  are  too  busy  bringing  wealth  from 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  raw  materials  to  think  of  "hard  times." 

Take  the  Fort  Worth  trading  area,  for  instance.  This  rich  section  com¬ 
posed  of  Fort  Worth,  North  and  West  Texas  is  dependent  on  no  ONE 
industry  or  commodity  for  its  wealth.  It  produces  1 6%  of  the  Nation's 
cotton,  25%  of  its  oil,  40%  of  its  wool  and  mohair,  45%  of  its  grain 
sorghums,  large  quantities  of  livestock  and  other  raw  materials  sufficient 
to  Influence  markets  of  the  world. 

The  North  and  West  Texas  section  blanketed  by  The  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  haa  90.7%  American-born  white  families — a  remarkably  high 
percentage.  Its  people  are  happy,  busy  and  prosperous — amply  sup¬ 
ported  by  what  they  have  and  by  what  they  are  doing  for  themselves, 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 


"In  one  respect,”  says  Thomas,  “the  ^ 
new  plan  is  less  trouble  than  the  old. 
Formerly,  when  correspondents 
missed  stories  we  wanted  we  had  to 
get  on  the  phone  at  a  busy  time  of 
day  to  get  the  story  ourselves,  or  ! 
elrc  we  had  to  send  a  valuable  man  | 
to  that  community  to  get  the  story.” 

Hie  new  plan  was  not  introduced  i 
without  long  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  consequences,  Tliomas  ex¬ 
plains,  nor  without  a  reasonable  plan 
for  lopping  off  the  22  correspondents.  , 
Not  only  that,  he  explains,  but  the  i 
correspondents  were  not  dismissed 


ADVERTISERS  CAN  REACH  THE  FORT  WORTH,  NORTH  AND 
WEST  TEXAS  MARKET  AT  ONE  LOW  COST  THROUGH  THE 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

MORNING  it  EVENING  it  SUNDAY 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publicher.  Bush  Jones,  Nat’l  Adv.  Mgr. 

LARGEST  CIRCELATION  IN  TEXAS 


for  may  25,  1940 
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f  M  E  sold  soap  but  he  gave  me  a  tip  on  selling  traffic  safety. 

“Repetition,  that’s  the  thing  that  makes  people  soap-minded,”  he  said. 

And  keeping  everlastingly  at  the  job  of  safety  education  is  what  will 
make  the  people  ot  my  city  traffic-conscious. 

As  safety  editor  of  my  newspaper,  1  am  going  to  pound  away,  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month,  to  put  across  the  idea  of  safe  walking  and  safe 
driving — not  as  a  promotion  stunt  but  as  a  public  service. 

Just  as  repetition  of  brand  names  and  slogans  will  sell  bread  and  pea¬ 
nuts  and  cotton  goods,  so  will  continual  plugging  away  at  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness  eventually  put  across  the  idea  of  the  individual  responsibility  of 
automobile  drivers. 

The  Golden  Rule  in  Traffic  is  just  as  salable  as  soap! 


Published  in  the  interest  oj  street  and  highway  sajetg  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


This  is  the  list  of  a 
series  of  advertisements 
prepared  by  newspaper* 
men  for  newspapermen. 
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More  Executives  Sr 

Of  "PM"  Named 
By  Ingersoll 

Leake.  Yahres,  Roesner 
To  Assist  Lyon  .  .  .  Three  an 

Nieman  Fellows  on  St  oh  cat 

me 

Appointment  of  three  assistant  man-  Te 
aging  editors  and  the  addition  of  two  sit; 
more  Nieman  Fellows  to  the  staff  of  ole 
PM  were  announced  this  week  by  of 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  editor  and  publisher  Ci' 
of  the  new  evening  newspaper  sched-  foi 
uled  to  start  publication  in  New  York  So 
June  18.  A  total  of  180  appointments  foi 
to  the  staff,  the  majority  of  which  are  in| 
in  the  editorial  department,  have  been  Be 
made  to  date.  W 

Managing  Editor  George  H.  Lyon 
will  be  assisted  by  Lowell  L.  Leake,  of 
formerly  assistant  managing  editor  of  Sr 
the  Washington  Post;  Herbert  Yahres,  fo 
formerly  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  ui 
Elmer  Roesner,  formerly  assistant  city  ag 
editor  of  the  New  York  World-Tele-  th 
gram,  Mr.  Ingersoll  said.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  P.  Lewis,  former  man-  ” 
aging  editor  of  NEA  Service,  Cleve-  j 
land,  as  assistant  managing  editor,  was 
announced  previously  in  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

More  Nieman  Fellows  Named 

William  P.  Vogel,  Jr.,  city  affairs  ex¬ 
pert  for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Weldon  James,  of  the  United 
Press  Far  Eastern  bureau,  are  the  j 
Nieman  Fellows  whose  appointments  ' 
were  announced  this  week.  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  another  Nieman  Fellow,  ; 
Hodding  Carter,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Delta  (Miss.)  Star-Times,  as 
press  editor,  weis  announced  recently. 
They  will  report  for  duty  on  the  PM 
staff  upon  completion  of  their  studies 
at  Harvard.  Mr.  James  will  be  a 
member  of  the  national  news  staff  and 
Mr.  Vogel  will  handle  city  affairs. 

Other  appointments  announced  this 
week  were: 

Night  editor:  Ray  Weimer,  formerly 
night  editor,  Cleveland  Press.  Wash¬ 
ington  stEiff  member,  David  Lindsay, 
formerly  Washington  Bureau  manager 
of  Look.  New  York  staff  members: 
General,  Henry  Paynter  and  Allan 
Chellas,  both  formerly  of  AP.  Writer, 
Alexander  H.  Uhl,  assistant  to  Leo 
Casey,  publicity  director  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  and  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Madrid  AP  bureau  at  the 
start  of  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Harbor 
affairs,  John  H.  Walker,  formerly  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  ship  news  re-  1 
porter. 

Labor  writers:  Leon  Goodelman, 
author  of  “Look  at  Labor,”  and  James 
Wechsler,  formerly  of  the  Nation. 
Business  news  editor:  Nathaniel  Keith, 
formerly  of  Wall  Street  Journal.  As¬ 
sociate  business  editor  and  writer: 
David  Ramsey.  Drama  writer:  Rob¬ 
ert  Rice,  formerly  of  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph.  Roving  critic:  Ben 
Crisler,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Drama  assistant:  Robert 
Hague,  formerly  of  the  New  Yorker. 
Music  editor:  Henry  W.  Simon,  Teach¬ 
er’s  College,  Columbia  University.  Art 
editor:  Irene  Sacartoff,  formerly  of 
Time.  Translator:  Mrs.  Ray  Nacht, 
formerly  of  Havas  Agency. 

Sports,  Photo  AppoiRtmoRts 
Sports  staff  member:  George  Ryall, 
of  the  New  Yorker.  Assistant  photo 
editors:  Howard  Allaway,  formerly  of 
the  AP,  and  John  Caldwell,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Journal- American. 
Artists:  William  Sharp,  formerly  of 
Esquire;  Richard  Falconer,  cartog¬ 
rapher;  John  Pierotti,  formerly  of 
King  Features;  Leo  Hirschfield,  for¬ 


merly  of  New  York  Times;  Matthew 
Green,  formerly  of  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  Charles  Martin,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  Yorker. 

Advertising  digest  assistants:  Ger¬ 
ald  Blank,  formerly  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  and  Sydney  Margolius, 
formerly  of  Fairchild  Pubheations. 

Housing,  Jules  Korchien,  registered 
architect,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration.  Youth  and  edu¬ 
cation:  Dr.  Charles  Obermeyer,  for¬ 
merly  associate  professor  of  English, 
Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  “News  for  Living”  writers:  Har¬ 
old  Greenwald,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  Mayor  La  Guardia’s  Committee  of 
City  Planning,  and  Henry  Horowitz, 
formerly  of  the  Creative  Education 
Society.  Clothes:  Helen  Canavarro, 
formerly  of  Loeser’s.  News  for  liv¬ 
ing  Washington  staff  member:  Marion 
Bachrach,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Washington  Legislative  News. 

Personnel:  Tom  Tippett,  formerly 
of  Federated  Press.  Junior  writers: 
Snowden  Herrick,  Huntington  Hart¬ 
ford  II  and  Sherman  Gifford.  Sub¬ 
urban  and  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager:  Bernard  Fromberg,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Morning  'Telegraph. 


S.  F.  Fair  Greeted 
By  Special  Editions 

Editions  totaling  hundreds  of  pages 
rolled  from  the  presses  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  OEikland  newspapers  this 
week  feting  Saturday’s  re-opening  of 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo¬ 
sition. 

Profusely  illustrated  and  bearing 
color  covers,  the  special  editions 
were:  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
64  pages;  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  70 
pages;  San  Francisco  Examiner,  72 
pages  plus  12 -page  special  tabloid 
classified  section;  San  Francisco  News, 
52  pages;  Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  48 
pages;  Oakland  Tribune,  64  pages. 

Included  in  the  News  and  Chron¬ 
icle  editions  were  four-page  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections,  while  the  Examiner 
contained  an  eight-page  non-advertis¬ 
ing  section  devoted  entirely  to  pictures. 

E.  I.  PELZ  ADVANCED 

E.  J.  Pelz,  research  director,  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York,  last 
week  was  named  office  manager  of 
the  association.  No  successor  has 
been  named  for  Glenn  A.  Bowers,  who 
resigned  as  manager  May  10. 


TO  USE  LARGE  SPACE 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
starting  next  month  will  carry  a 
“heavy  schedule”  for  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  Chicago,  to  announce  its  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  which  have 
been  “showered  with  vitamin  rain”- 
the  vitamins  being  Bl,  G  and  D.  Ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  handles 
the  account. 

SUNDAY  EDITION 

After  an  absence  of  17  years,  the 
Montgomery  Alabama  Journal  re-en 
tered  the  Sunday  publishing  field  May 
5.  The  first  Sunday  edition,  con¬ 
sisted  of  8  black-and-white  sections 
totaling  92  pages  and  8  full  pages  of 
comics.  It  carried  129,332  ad  lines. 

state-wide'  tour 

The  Alabama  Press  Assn,  will  stage 
a  “See  Alabama  First”  motor  tour 
during  the  third  week  in  July.  Prj- 
liminary  plans  call  for  a  gathering  of 
the  publishers  in  Montgomery.  A 
summer  tour  committee  was  recently 
appointed  by  President  Golson  with 
J.  H.  Faulkner,  Baldwin  Times,  Bay 
Minette,  as  chairman. 


For  more  than 
50  years 
this  has  heen 
the  leading 
newspaper  in 
its  field 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMINER 


A  country  editor’s  life  nowadays  ain’t  the  snap  it 
used  to  be  afore  that  runt  got  the  Napoleonic 
itch  an’  started  messin’  things  up. 

Used  to  be  an  editor  could  knock  off  every  so 
often  to  do  a  bit  of  fishin’. 

But  thet’s  all  over  now,  what  with  folks  drop- 
pin’  in  or  callin’  up  to  get  the  low-down  on  the 
implications  of  the  hell  let  loose  in  Europe. 

Only  this  morning  the  phone  rings  and  it’s  ol’ 
Ben  Larkin  askin’  how  the  war  is  gonna  affect 
the  price  of  his  crops. 

When  I  get  through  tollin’  him  my  ideas  on 
the  subject,  the  door  busts  open  and  there’s  Fred 
Rice’s  boy,  Jim,  his  eyes  poppin’  out  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  he  starts  machine-gunnin’  me  with 
questions  ’bout  how  to  get  into  aviation. 

Well,  I  no  more’n  start  tollin’  him  what  I  know 
when  who  comes  breezin’  in  but  Emma  Skeeps, 
all  outa  breath  and  wantin’  to  know  where  she 
can  get  wool  so’s  she  can  get  busy  knittin’  socks 
for  the  soldiers. 

Every  little  while  it’s  somebody  else  askin’ 
what,  why,  how’,  when  and  where. 

Now  I  ain’t  no  oracle.  Nosir.  There’s  a  beehive 
of  questions  buzzin’  ’round  in  my  own  head  I 
wish  somebody  could  answer  for  me. 

But  it  seems  folks  have  a  notion  thet  so  long  as 
their  questions  don’t  have  to  do  with  the  law  or 


the  tormentin’  problems  of  the  spirit  the  editor 
is  the  place  to  go  for  the  answers. 

Leastwise,  thet’s  how  folks  in  this  town  act,  and 
it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  none  if  it  weren’t  the  same 
in  most  country  towns. 

Anyway,  it  sure  is  hell  on  fishin’.  Oh,  oh.  There’s 
the  phone  again. 


Maybe  the  regard  of  small  town  folk  for  the 
local  editor  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  home 
town  newspaper — its  devotion  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity,  its  recording  of  all  the  local  news. 

Or  perhaps  because  the  modern  country  editor, 
alert  to  his  readers’  demands,  gives  them  first  rate 
comics,  current  events  photos,  household  articles, 
features  by  such  top  ranking  columnists  as 
Kathleen  Norris,  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  Grantland 
Rice,  H.  I.  Phillips,  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S. 
Allen. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  this  bondship  be¬ 
tokens  an  influence  which  can  be  of  real  and  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  the  national  advertiser. 

Western  Newspaper  Union  can  help  national 
advertisers  capitalize  this  influence  in  several 
thousand  busy,  prospering  small  town  communi¬ 
ties. 

Write  for  details  of  WNU’s  regional  cover¬ 
age  plan,  and  low  cost. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION 


310  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  •  210  So.  DESPLAINES  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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Ads  on  Sports  Pages 
Increased  Beer  Sales 


Harvard  Brewing  Company  Has  Chalked 
Up  Sales  Gains  Each  Month  of  Campaign 
.  .  .  Ties-in  with  Various  Sports 


CONSISTENT  sports  page  position 
and  repeated  timely  tieups  with 
major  sporting  events  have  added  up 
to  steady  sales  gains  for  Harvard 
Brewing  Company  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
Since  October,  1938,  when  the  Harvard 
beer  and  ale  newspaper  campaign 
started  in  New  England  papers,  these 
products  “have  never  failed  to  show 
substantial  sales  gains  each  month 


For  example,  on  April  19,  ob¬ 
served  as  Patriots’  Day  in  Boston,  the 
BAA  Marathon  is  the  headline  sport¬ 
ing  event  of  the  day.  Best  long¬ 
distance  runners  of  the  country  com¬ 
pete  in  this  race  and  sports  pages  of  all 
local  newspapers  are  loaded  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  it.  On  this  day,  last  year, 
the  Harvard  advertising  appearing  on 
these  same  sports  pages  carried  the 


itself  to  make  the  deadline  with  their 
pertinent  copy. 

When  Pearson,  the  Yankee  pitcher, 
held  the  Reds  to  two  hits,  the  catchline 
was:  “Like  a  Two-Hit  Masterpiece”; 
and  when  the  Yanks  batted  out  four 
homers  in  the  third  game  of  the  series: 
“Like  a  Home  Run  Barrage — Harvard 
Has  What  It  Takes.” 

Promoted  Packaqo  Assortmeat 

Football  players,  fishermen,  swim¬ 
mers,  hockey  players  and  hunting  dogs 
all  contribute  to  this  Harvard  series. 
Approximately  40  New  Englctnd  news¬ 
papers  carry  Harvard  advertising,  and 
it  runs  consistently,  12  months  a  year. 

Newspapers  were  also  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  12-package  assortment  of  Har¬ 
vard  brews.  Known  as  the  “Taste 
Test”  campaign,  it  was  first  sampled  in 
minor  territories,  then  enlarged  and 
improved  for  a  major  campaign  in 
Greater  Boston.  Offering  a  package 
containing  two  of  each  of  the  Harvard 
products  at  a  reduced  price,  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  responsible,  says  Dowd,  for 
opening  up  new  outlets  and  for  sell¬ 
ing  “full  line”  representation  to  many 
dealers  previously  handling  only  one 
or  two  of  Harvard’s  products. 

IP&P  REPORTS  PROFIT 

Net  profit  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1940  amounted  to  $2,960,573  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $12,428  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1939,  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company’s  quarterly  statement 
of  consolidated  profit  and  loss  showed. 
It  was  released  May  14  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Richard  J.  Cullen. 

N.  Y.  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Co-operative  Ads 
Sell  Refrigerators 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  May  21— Con¬ 
fidence  in  newspaper  advertising  has 
rewarded  co-operating  electric  refrig¬ 
erator  dealers  of  Himtington,  W.  Va., 
according  to  the  results  of  their  six- 
weeks  campaign  which  ended  the  first 
of  this  month. 

Sales  during  the  period,  March  IS 
to  May  1,  totaled  400  domestic  units 
for  a  gross  of  $52,514.78.  A  total  of 
36,603  lines  of  advertising  was  used 
in  the  three  Himtington  newspapers, 
the  morning  Herald- Dispatch,  the  Ad- 
vertiser  and  Sunday  Herald-Adver¬ 
tiser.  There  were  18  participating 
dealers. 

The  co-operative  campaign  was 
undertaken  because  a  similar  effort  in 
behalf  of  radios  proved  successful 
during  February.  The  dealers  sold 
410  radios  for  a  gross  of  $17,49250, 
which  represented  increases  from  40 
to  120%  over  February,  1939. 

Success  of  the  two  campaigns  has 
led  to  a  decision  to  promote  an  electric 
washer  and  ironer  activity  in  July. 

REFRIGERATOR  DRIVE 

The  first  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Company's 
joint  campaign  on  refrigerators  will 
break  June  3.  The  schedule  calls  for 
space  in  eight  New  York  dailies,  with 
copy  to  run  during  the  first  four  days 
of  the  week.  Billboards  and  truck 
posters  will  also  be  used.  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  campaign. 

HEADS  MARKET  GROUP 


Up-to-the-minute  copy  for  Harvard  beer  and  ale  which  appeared  in  Boston  papers 
on  the  same  day  as  the  World  Series  game  mentioned  in  the  ad  was  played.  Typical 
copy  runs  four  inches  deep  on  four  columns. 


over  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
brewing  industry  as  a  whole  in  the 
United  States,  in  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  shows  losses  for  1938 
over  1937  and  1939  over  1938.”  That 
sums  up  the  real  reason  why  Harvard 
Brewing  Company,  and  their  agency, 
John  C.  Dowi  Inc.,  are  enthusiastic 
over  newspapers  as  an  ace  ad  medium 
for  malt  beverages. 

SlegaR  Selected 

When  the  Dowd  agency  took  over 
the  Harvard  account,  special  features 
of  the  brewing  process  and  plant  were 
analyzed  for  institutional  background, 
and  the  catchline  “Harvard  Has  What 
It  Takes”  was  picked.  This  theme 
was  adopted  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
build  Harvard  advertising. 

Next  consideration  was  how  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  Harvard  advantages  to 
prospective  consumers  in  a  compelling 
and  interesting  way. 

“We  agreed.”  says  Mr.  Dowd,  “that 
the  two  things  closest  to  a  man’s  heart 
are  his  job  and  his  hobby,  the  latter 
usually  expressed  through  some  fa¬ 
vorite  sport.  The  Harvard  series  of 
newspaper  advertisements  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  built  around  these  two  fa¬ 
vorite  masculine  subjects.” 

Sample  ad  headlines,  themed  to 
these  appeals:  “Like  a  Daring  Steel¬ 
worker — Harvard  Has  What  It  Takes” 
and  “Like  an  Expert  Mechanic — Har¬ 
vard  Has  What  It  Takes”  and  “Like  a 
Triple  Threat  Halfback — ^Harvard  Has 
What  It  Takes.” 

Position  of  Harvard  advertising  in 
newspapers  has  had  an  important 
bearing  on  its  success.  Appealing  as  it 
does  largely  to  men,  and  tying  in 
closely  with  their  favorite  sports,  the 
series  has  run  regularly  on  sports 
pages.  Not  only  has  the  advertising 
illustrated  these  sports,  but  all  in¬ 
sertions  have  been  timed  to  sport¬ 
ing  seasons;  and  all  possible  adver¬ 
tising  has  tied  in  directly  with  specific 
sporting  events. 


caption:  “Like  All  True  Champions — 
Harvard  Has  What  It  Takes.”  A 
sketch  of  a  runner  in  action  was  an¬ 
other  eye-catcher. 

During  the  baseball  season  illustra¬ 
tions  of  batters,  pitchers  and  fielders 
are  used;  and  during  the  World  Series 
copy  and  illustrations  were  prepared 
in  advance  to  meet  all  situations  which 
might  arise  in  the  championship 
games.  On  the  day  that  Keller  tripled 
in  the  ninth  to  give  the  Yankees  a  2-1 
win  over  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  the  Har¬ 
vard  ad  was  topped  off  by  this  caption: 
“Like  the  Winning  Run  in  the  Ninth — 
Harvard  Has  What  It  Takes.”  Body 
copy  read:  “ — last  of  the  ninth — score 
1  to  1 — then  WHAM — a  triple  brings 
hope.  Then  WHAM  again,  a  single 
turns  hope  into  victory.”  This  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  evening  newspaper  car¬ 
rying  the  box  score  of  that  day’s  game. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Dowd 
agency,  after  arranging  this  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  newspaper,  has  to 
work  much  like  the  sports  department 


MONARCH  II 


makes  the  finest 
MATS 

Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  il¬ 
lustrate!  Hoe’s  Special  Six  Features. 

R.  HOE  ft  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  June  3. 


Melville  E.  Wank,  of  Wank  and 
Wank,  San  Francisco  agency,  has  been 
named  president  of  Industrial  Mar¬ 
keters  of  Northern  California. 


I 


Although  Houston  is  the  largest  city  in 

Texas  .  .  .  the  second  largest  city  in  the  South  .  .  .  and 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  United  States, 
the  growth  of  The  Houston  Chronicle  has  been  even  more 
rapid  than  that  of  Houston. 

Today.  The  Houston  Chronicle,  with  a  Daily  Circula¬ 
tion  of  1 1 1,912  and  a  Sunday  Circulation  of  I  16,692,  covers 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  families  in  the  Houston  market 
than  ever  before. 


In  Daily  City  Circulation  alone,  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  has  gained  19,997  subscribers!  That's 
some  jump!  In  fact,  it's  a  57%  greater  increase  than  the  Post's 
and  365 '(  greater  than  the  Press'. 

In  Houston,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  two  news¬ 
papers.  The  Houston  Chronicle  alone  can  do  the 
job  for  you. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


First  In  CmUtien  snJ  AJrtrtiting  For  Orrr  «  Querter  Century 
a.  w.  McCarthy  THt  rranham  company 
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J^his  is  about  the  Spread 
between  “Costs”  and  “Gross” 
,..so  Lovably  Known  as  “NET” 


How  does  a  guy  make  an  honest  dollar 
these  days? 

We’ll  match  frowns  all  around  that 
“Costs” — salaries  and  wages,  materials, 
taxes,  etc. — have  all  climbed — and  climbed 
plenty. 


That  spread  between  “Costs”  and  “Gross” 
.  .  .  so  lovably  known  as  “NET” — where 
does  it  come  from? 


cut  your  costs,  but  to  control  your  costs — 
not  to  inflate  your  volume,  but  to  build 
your  volume.  Like  this. 

There  are  1888  powerful  salesmen  in  this 
country  that  you  can  put  to  work  for 
yourself  today.  They  know  their  mar¬ 
kets — they’re  close  to  their  markets — 
they’re  one  with  their  markets.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  salesmen  has  his 
own  market  all  wrapped  up  and  ready  for 
selling. 

Yes,  of  course,  we  mean  the  1888  news¬ 
papers  of  these  United  States.  Do  you 
know  of  any  better  salesmen?  Can  you 
match  them  for  local  knowledge,  cover¬ 
age,  acceptance,  strength?  Use  them 
properly,  they’ll  pay  you  handsomely. 
That  means  using  them  all— regularly — 
with  newspaper-type  copy — backed  by 
intensive  merchandising — and  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  cooperation  of  each  paper’s 
staff. 

Will  it  work?  You  can  prove  it! 


Not  from  volume  alone.  We’ve  heard  of 
outfits  who  tripled  their  sales  and  had  to 
cut  dividends. 

What  then? 

Cost  cutting?  Not  entirely.  For  you  can 
cut  costs  to  the  extent  of  cramping  your 
style — and  your  sales.  And  then  where 
are  you? 

No— the  way  to  earn  a  “Net”  consistently 
— and  have  it  grow  healthfully — is  not  to 


And  that  volume  is  hellishly  hard  to  get 
— and  even  harder  to  maintain. 


>  PROVE  IT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Her*  in  Pennsylvania — in  138  "Key  City”  and  "Home  Town"  newspapers  with  a  total  in-Pennsylvania  circulation  of 
3.361 ,296— you  can  buy  a  selling  campaign  at  an  unequalled  low  per  customer-contact.  Ask  any  of  the  COOPER¬ 
ATING  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  listed  below,  or  their  special  representatives,  for  facts  and  cooperation. 
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Ship  News  Reporting  Is 
Suffering  from  War 


By  RICHARD  JOSEPH 

Ship  News  Reporter,  New  York  Post 


THINGS  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be 
for  New  York  City's  ship  news  re¬ 
porters.  Once  envied  by  other  repor¬ 
ters  for  the  allegedly  easy  life  they 
led,  ship  newsmen  now  are  working 
one  of  the  toughest  beats  in  town. 

Gone  with  the  war  are  the  cham¬ 
pagne  and  caviar  days  when  ship  news 
reporters  leisurely  chatted  with  mo¬ 
vie  stars  and  big  business  men  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  Normandie  or  the  Queen 
Mary.  Today  the  Normandie  is  lying 
idle  at  her  pier,  the  Queen  Mary  is 
“somewhere  at  sea,”  probably  running 
troops,  and  the  ship  newsmen  are 
scurrying  over  the  oily  decks  of 
freighters  in  search  of  local  angles 
to  the  war. 

They  knew  something  was  happen¬ 
ing  to  their  comfortable  world  late  in 
August,  even  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  Ships  suddenly  started  coming 
in  loaded  to  the  decks  with  American 
refugees  from  the  danger  zones. 

Pleasant  Routine  Gone 
Gone  was  the  pleasant  routine  of 
following  up  promising  names  on  the 
passenger  lists.  Most  of  the  ships’ 
pursers  had  been  too  rushed  to  make 
up  any  passenger  lists.  More  im¬ 
portant,  the  best  stories  were  coming 
from  obscure  little  people  whose 
names  meant  nothing,  as  names,  but 
who  had  seen  the  world  about  to  blow 
apart  in  front  of  their  eyes.  Film  stars 
with  legs  and  business  men  with  typed 
pronunciamentoes  on  the  state  of 
things  were  passed  up  in  favor  of  the 
little  fellow  from  Poland  who 
hadn’t  seen  his  wife  and  kids  for 
six  months. 

With  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  the  rush  of  refugees  became  a  tor¬ 
rent.  The  government  sent  over  a 
fleet  of  ships  to  rescue  Americans 
caught  in  the  war  zone.  They  re¬ 
turned  with  passengers  sleeping  on 
deck,  in  the  corridors,  public  rooms, 
ships’  hospitals,  officers’  and  crew 
quarters.  Twenty-five  thousand  Amer¬ 
icans  were  evacuated  from  Paris  end 
London  alone  within  six  weeks  and 
most  of  them  arrived  at  the  Port  of 
New  York. 

Everybody  had  a  story  and  was  an¬ 
xious  to  tell  it.  No  longer  were  Ae 
reporters  faced  with  the  job  of  gettmg 
stories.  Their  problem  was  to  pick 
out  the  best,  boil  them  down  and  then 
fight  to  get  as  many  as  possible  into 
the  paper. 

Atkenia  Survivors 
Tearfully  they  found  themselves 
forced  to  pass  up  first-person  stories 
that  wo\jld  have  brightened  up  entire 
months  of  ante-bellum  waterfront 
coverage.  The  ships  became  flooded 
with  survivors  of  the  Athenia  sinking, 
all  of  them  with  priceless  yams  of 
heroism  at  sea,  days  and  nights  in 
open  boats. 

J.  P.  Morgan  was  discovered  sitting 
in  a  two-by-four  cabin,  all  alone, 
reading  the  paper.  “Come  in,  boys,” 
said  the  man  whose  advent  had  al¬ 
ways  been  preceded  by  a  platoon  of 
private  dicks,  “sit  down  and  tell  me 
what’s  happening  in  Europe.” 

To  reporters  working  as  much  as 
16  hours  daily  the  whole  business  l»- 
gan  to  take  on  an  air  of  fantasy.  Ships 
were  coming  in  like  Staten  Island 
ferryboats.  The  ship  news  men  were 
overwhelmed,  engulfed,  inundated  by 
ships  and  stories.  One  out-of-town 
scribe  dropped  dead  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  brought  on  by  overwork. 


Then  suddenly — it  stopped.  All  the 
American  refugees  were  finally  home. 
German  ships  had  been  chased  from 
the  seas  w’ith  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
A  Nazi  torpedo  sank  the  Pilsudski  and 
the  British  Admiralty  took  over  the 
Batory  and  that  finished  the  Gdynia- 
American  Line.  The  Normandie, 
Queen  Mary,  He  de  France  and  Mau¬ 
retania  were  laid  up  for  an  indefinite 
period  at  their  Hudson  River  piers. 
Ships  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  lines 
were  held  up  by  their  governments. 
The  neutrality  act  took  American 
ships  out  of  combat  waters.  For  a 
few  weeks  there  were  no  ships — a  few 
glum  weeks  when  it  looked  like  the 
ship  news  reporter  would  take  his 
place  alongside  the  cigar  store  In¬ 
dian. 

Things  Picking  Up 

And  then  things  opened  up,  slowly. 
The  Italian  and  Dutch  ships  went  back 
into  service.  The  IVashington  and 
Manhattan  of  the  U.  S.  Lines  were 
routed  into  a  Mediterranean  run.  Cu- 
nard  and  French  Line  ships  began 
stealing  into  the  harbor  unannounced 
to  take  back  cash-and-carry  planes, 
munitions  and  supplies.  Their  pas¬ 
sengers  included  Allied  diplomats, 
buying  missions  and  lecturers.  Ships 
from  Scandinavian  ports  brought  with 
them  page-one  stories  from  the  Fin¬ 
nish  and  western  fronts.  Again  the 
waterfront  beat  became  the  best 
source  of  local  stories  on  the  Eiiro- 
pean  situation. 

With  the  renaissance  of  Pan-Ameri¬ 
canism  brought  on  by  the  war,  the 
ship  scribes  began  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  Grace  Line  and  Moore- 
McCormack  lines  from  South  America 
and  ships  from  the  Caribbean. 

Thus  the  ship  news  beat  is  back 
again,  though  greatly  changed.  Much 
more  important  stories  are  breaking, 
with  fewer  features  being  written. 
Ship  news  today  is  a  spot-news  beat, 
with  reporters  always  standing  by  for 
the  announced  arrival  of  belligerent 
ships  or  their  equally  unexpected  de¬ 
parture. 

Boarding  a  belligerent  ship  from  a 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  at  Quarantine,  the 
reporters  have  no  idea  of  what  sort  of 
yam  awaits  them.  No  longer  are  press 
agents  buzzing  about  bringing  over 
the  more  important  passengers  to  meet 
the  press.  The  press  agents  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Instead  notices  are  posted 
on  the  ships  warning  passengers  that 
a  talk  with  a  newspaperman  is  just 
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about  as  dangerous  as  a  bull  session 
with  a  Gestapo  agent.  Under  these 
conditions  the  development  of  a  story 
takes  a  lot  of  sustained  digging. 

Columns  Disappearing 

The  changed  situation  has  just  about 
eliminated  ship  news  columns  of  the 
personality  and  chitchat  type.  Dixie 
Tighe  has  long  since  gone  over  to 
night  life  and  the  woman’s  page  of 
the  New  York  Post.  Robert  Wilder, 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  landlubber- 
ing  his  Sun  Deck  column.  Frank 
Reil’s  “Line  on  Liners,”  has  been  cut 
down  to  a  bi-weekly  appearance  in 
the  rejuvenated  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Wal¬ 
ter  Marshall,  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  has 
— surprisingly  enough — opened  a  res¬ 
taurant. 

But  the  dozen  other  regular  ship 
news  men  are  on  the  job  pretty  much 
as  usual  with  their  beat  well  organ¬ 
ized  on  a  war-time  basis.  The  recent 
spread  of  the  war  has  tied  up  a  flotilla 
of  Norwegian  and  Danish  ships  in  the 
harbor  but  it  has  been  compensated 
for  by  a  quickened  interest  in  what 
travellers  from  Europe  have  to  say 
about  the  situation. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  further  flare-up  might 
sweep  from  the  seas,  Swedish,  Italian 
and  Dutch  ships  as  well  as  American 
ships  operating  in  European  waters 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  quaran¬ 
tined.  If  so,  the  story  of  the  past  eight 
months  will  probably  be  told  all  over 
again  by  the  men  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  to  meet  the  ships. 

NAME  FORUM  DATES 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  last 
week  announced  that  its  10th  annual 
Forum  on  Current  Problems  will  be 
held  Oct.  22-24,  inclusive,  at  New 
York’s  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


Leads  Fight  for  Social 
Security  Act  Change 

CINCINNATI,  O..  May  20-Club 
women  of  southern  Ohio  and 
northern  Kentucky  cities  are  back¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Bradstrcct.  wo¬ 
men’s  club  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Enquirer 
in  her  efforts  to 
obtain  an 
amendment  to 
the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  to 
eliminate  al¬ 
leged  discrimi¬ 
nations  against 
employed  mar- 
,,  „  ,  .  .  ried  women  and 

Mary  Bradstreet  their  depen¬ 

dents. 

To  this  end  she  has  enlisted  the 
support  of  Charles  H.  Elston,  Con¬ 
gressman  from  the  first  Ohio  district 
who  has  introduced  a  bill  to  make 
provision  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  the  husband  or  children  of  an  in¬ 
sured  married  woman.  Under  the 
present  act  there  is  no  protection  for 
a  married  woman  worker’s  husband 
or  children,  even  though  the  husband 
may  be  totally  disabled  and  depen¬ 
dent  upon  her.  Neither  may  a  wid¬ 
ower  receive  payments,  even  though 
supported  by  his  wife  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Bradstreet  has  been  women’s 
club  editor  of  the  Enquirer  for  a 
number  of  years  and  among  her 
backers  in  the  movement  to  benrft 
her  sex  are  the  members  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club. 
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MIAMI  IS  A  MORNING  PAPER  CITY 

During  1939,  Media  Records  show  The  Miami 
Herald  carried  2641  different  display  accounts.  Out 
of  1594  retail  accounts,  703  (nearly  half)  used  no 
other  newspaper. 

And  during  the  same  period,  out  of  1047  general 
display  accounts,  526  (slightly  over  half)  used  the 
Herald  exclusively  in  Miami. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

*^Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.”  AlIGVSTilSE 


RAILROADS  CAN  MEET  ANY  TRAFFIC  DEMANDS — Railroads  of  the  United  States  are  now  thoroughly  organized 
through  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  to  meet  immediately  any  demands  of  commercial  or  war  traffic  that 
may  be  required.  C  The  railroads  are  always  in  a  state  of  national  defense.  If  they  were  not.  they  could  not  prop¬ 
erly  meet  the  fluctuations  that  take  place  in  the  commercial  traffic  from  time  to  time.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  from  May  to  October  last  year,  there  was  a  rise  of  55  per  cent  in  the  level  of  traffic,  the  greatest  increase 
that  ever  occurred  in  such  a  short  period  of  time,  yet  the  railroads  met  it  without  difficulty,  without  car  shortage 
and  without  delay  in  unloading  at  destination  due  to  efficient  operation  and  the  cooperation  of  shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  of  freight.  The  increased  war  load  at  the  time  of  the  World  War  was  only  approximately  twelve  per 
cent.  The  railroad  machine  of  today  is  totally  different  from  the  one  that  existed  at  that  ime.  One  lesson  that  was 
learned  from  our  experience  then  is  that  freight  cars  are  to  be  used  for  transportation  and  not  for  storage  puposes. 
The  War  and  Navy  departments  now  recognize  that  fact.  Through  the  embargo  and  permit  system  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  ample  authority  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  cars  loaded  with  commercial  freight  beyond  the  ability  of 
receivers  to  unload  promptly.  SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 


Air  Travel  Costs  Less 
Than  You  Think 

The  cost  of  Air  Travel  has  de¬ 
creased  steadily  since  19"29  according 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
.\verage  passenger  fare  at  that  time 
was  12  cents  per  mile. 

In  1939,  average  domestic  fare  was 
approximately  5  cents  j^er  mile  wliile 
fares  on  some  routes  were  consider¬ 
ably  under  that  figure,  despite  the 
fact  that  speed  of  air  schedules  has 
been  doubled  in  the  ten  years. 

In  many  cases  air  fares  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  “rail  plus  Pull¬ 
man” — sometimes  considerably  less. 
Yet  the  speed,  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  .\ir  Travel  remains  unques¬ 
tionably  “First  Class.” 

.\ir  Transportation  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  a  commonplace  mode  of  travel 
by  millions  of  people — and  rightly  so, 
ill  view  of  present  cost,  comfort,  de¬ 
pendability,  convenience  and  safety. 

SOFRCE — .\ir  Transport  .\ssocia- 
tion. 

Efficient  Farm  Marketing 

Mass  production  of  farm  crops  calls 
for  mass  distribution.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  recently  noted. 
Farming  has  undergone  changes  as 
fundamental  and  far  -  reaching  as 
those  of  the  industrial  world. 

This  new  era  in  agriculture  de¬ 
manded  new  methods,  new  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  field  of  merchandising  to 
meet  the  increased  yields  from  the 
fields  of  specialized  farmers.  It  called 
for  cooperation  between  organized 
groups  of  farmers  and  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  groups  of  distributors. 

How  this  mutually  beneficial  sys¬ 
tem  was  inaugurated  and  how  it 
^orks  with  steadily  increasing  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  told  in  “A  Busines  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Farm  Surpluses,”  issued  by 
the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains.  Farm  groups  and  organized 
chain  stores  have  joined  hands  in 
this  new  method  of  marketing. 
Through  it  the  public  is  being  served 
fictter  than  ever  before  and  the  two 
greatest  groups  in  .American  life — 
proflncer  and  con.sumer  —  enjoy  mu¬ 
tual  l)enefits.  Write  for  “A  Bu.siness 
Approach  to  Farm  Surplu.ses”  and 
'Jhe  Chain  Food  Store.”  SOURCE— 
National  .Association  of  Foo»l  Chains. 

Dry  City  Liquor  Sales 
Higher  Than  Two  States 

The  city  of  Charlotte  in  North 
Carolina  is  legally  Dry  territory,  but 
't  is  getting  along  with  Prohibition  in 


a  manner  that  makes  legally  Wet  ter¬ 
ritory  look  like  the  dry  de.serts  of  the 
Far  West.  The  Charlotte  News  pub¬ 
lishes  the  report  of  a  rookie  police¬ 
man,  unknown  to  operators  of  speak¬ 
easies,  who  made  the  rounds  of 
approximately  700  such  establish¬ 
ments  in  Charlotte  and  found  them 
doing  $3,650,000  in  sales  annually. 

The  forthcoming  annual  Public 
Revenue  Report  issued  by  the  Dis¬ 
tilled  Spirits  Institute  will  show  that 
the  legally  Wet  State  of  Vermont  sold 
$1,628,009  in  all  forms  of  distilled 
•spirits  in  1939  and  that  in  Wyoming 
the  total  sales  reached  $1,854,626. 
The  total  of  the  two  States  reached 
$3,482,635,  or  $167,.365  le.ss  than  the 
bootleg  and  moonshine  sales  in  the 
Dry  city  of  Charlotte. 

The  last  census  figures  give  Char¬ 
lotte  a  population  of  82,675,  while 
the  combined  population  of  Vermont 
and  Wyoming  is  given  as  585,176, 
more  than  seven  times  the  population 
of  Dry  Charlotte.  SOURCE — Dis¬ 
tilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 


Better  Roads  for  Defense 

Billions  for  dcfcn.se.  Army,  Navy 
and  .Air-force  appropriations  total 
millions  of  dollars.  Mechanization  and 
motorization  of  armed  forces  dras¬ 
tically  accelerate  the  mode  and  mobil¬ 
ity  of  warfare. 

Since  the  United  States  has  the 
smallest  army  of  any  major  nation, 
it  must  base  its  defen.se  strategy  upon 
swift  movement  over  .America’s  exten- 
.sive  ystem  of  hard-surfaced  highways. 
.Adequate  highways  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  this  country’s  pre¬ 
paredness  program.  .According  to 
“Down  the  Road,”  monthly  column 
by  Charles  M.  Upham,  internation¬ 
ally  recognized  highway  engineer, 
“Over  100,000  miles  of  our  primary 
highway  system  are  ob.solete.  Roads 
built  for  peace  time  purpo.scs  will  also 
.serve  military  pursuits.” 

European  war  conditions  make  it 
|)articularly  important  for  editors  to 
keep  abreast  of  highway  develop¬ 
ments,  as  covered  in  Highway  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  relca.ses.  News,  facts. 


jncturcs  and  features,  accompanied  by 
mats,  are  available  without  charge  to 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio. 
Write  to  Highway  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  865  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  SOURCE — .Amer¬ 
ican  Road  Builders’  Association. 

Electric  Roasters 
and  Ranges 

Newspaper  advertising  as  a  means 
of  bringing  to  the  public  the  special 
advantages  of  the  electric  roaster  re¬ 
ceives  strong  emphasis  in  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Kitchen  Bureau’s  Plan  Book  for 
its  1940  Electric  Roaster  Campaign. 
While  the  Bureau  offers  no  advertis¬ 
ing  mats  in  connection  with  this  cam¬ 
paign,  there  is  every  evidence  in  the 
eight  case  histories  which  the  Plan 
Book  presents  that  newspaper  space 
is  fundamental  to  successful  roaster 
promotions. 

A  recent  Modern  Kitchen  Bureau 
electric  range  promotion  spon.sorcd  by 
Virginia  Electric  Power  Company 
produced  more  than  $2,300  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  for  the  News  Leader 
and  Times  Dispatch  in  Richmond  and 
the  Virginia  Pilot  and  Ledger  Dis¬ 
patch  in  Norfolk.  This  was  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  budget 
for  the  entire  campaign,  a  proportion 
that  holds  true  in  many  local  adapta¬ 
tions  of  Modern  Kitchen  Bureau 
campaigns.  SOURCE — Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Institute. 

Record  High  Gasoline 
Taxes 

Gasoline  tax  revenue  of  the  states 
reached  a  new  high  of  $816,4.33,000  in 
1939,  an  increase  of  $49,580,000  over 
the  1938  gasoline  tax  collections,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Roads  Administration 
reports.  Since  1933  such  revenue  has 
increased  by  approximately  $50,000,- 
000  annually  and  the  1939  collec¬ 
tions  were  $298,238,000  higher  than 
in  1933,  when  $518,195,000  was  col¬ 
lected. 

Ivevies  on  motor  fuel  now  supply 
approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the 
tax  revenue  of  the  states.  .Annual 
state  gasoline  tax  receipts  now  exceed 
in  amount  the  annual  total  of  all  tax 
revenue  of  all  the  states  prior  to  1922. 

Highe.st  1939  ga,soline  tax  bill  was 
that  of  New  Y’ork  motorists,  who  paid 
the  state  $69,693,000.  Penn.sylvania 
was  next  with  $59,581,000,  followed 
by  Ohio,  $50,466,000,  and  California, 
$49,795,000.  SOURCFi  —  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

1.3a  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

A  neutral  source  of  information,  photo- 
xrapbs,  facta  and  flsrurei  conoemintr  the 
pasaenrer,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  rerardinr  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties.  including  communicaUon  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  spedfle 
requests  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  “Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry”  just  pub¬ 
lished. 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

National  Press  Bide-.  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  publiclainc 
need  of  “more,  better  and  safer  roads." 
An  educational  column,  “Down  the 
Road."  A  series  of  articles,  “History 
of  Hig-bways,"  with  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Also  highway  facts  and  figures 
and  a  monthly  publication.  “Road  Build¬ 
ers'  News."  Free  to  editors. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic,  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  ail. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

430  I.«xlngton  Ave..  New  York.  N.  T. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relaiing  to  the  electrical  industry. 


American  Petroleum  Institute, 

Department  of  Pnblle  Relations, 

ao  W.  OOth  St.,  New  York,  N.  T, 
National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 
in  technological  and  staUstical  progress. 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease,"  presenting  current  data,  interesting 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
“Sidelights  of  Industry,"  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features:  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Figures,"  statistical  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Preos  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

730  Jackson  Place,  N.W. 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Editors  and  writers  interested  in  dis¬ 
cussing  problems  of  agriculture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  invited  to  write  for  copies 
of  booklets — “A  Business  Approach  to 
Farm  Surpluses’  and  “The  Chain  Food 
Store."  One  tells  how  time-tested  mer¬ 
chandising  practices  are  being  applied  to 
assist  in  stabilizing  farm  income — espe¬ 
cially  during  surplus  production  situa¬ 
tions;  contains  factual  data  with  detailed 
stories  of  food  chain  cooperation  by 
means  of  orderly  marketing  with  the 
help  of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
second  is  a  general  over-all  account  of 
the  pl.ace  of  the  food  chains  in  distribu¬ 
tion. 
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Staff  Photog 
Made  Instructor 
Of  Photography 

New  York  Cameraman 
Honored  by  Italian  King 
.  .  .  Printing  Timer 
By  JACK  PRICE 

DALE  ROOKS,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle,  and  winner  of  the  1939 
Salon  Contest  conducted  by  Popular 
Photography,  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  post  of  instructor  of  photogra¬ 
phy  in  the  school  of  journalism  by 
the  trustees  of  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  O.  He  succeeds  Prof.  A.  Clar¬ 
ence  Smith  who  recently  resigned  to 
accept  a  full  professorship  at  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Tex. 

Mr.  Rooks  is  the  son  of  Dean  Albert 
J.  Rooks  of  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  at  which  institution 
he  earned  his  degree  in  arts  and 
sciences.  He  assumes  his  new  duties 
beginning  with  the  fall  semester  and 
will  also  conduct  the  annual  short 
course  in  news  photography  each 
spring. 

Seek  Pulitzer  Awards 

APPROVAL  of  the  recommendation 
that  news  photographers  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  annual  distribution  of 
Pulitzer  Prizes  comes  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  News  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  response  to  the  article  advo¬ 
cating  such  recognition  published  in 
this  department  last  week. 

“This,”  states  the  endorsement,  “is  a 
subject  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  pho¬ 
tographers.  In  1930  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishes  ran  a  story  from  this  associa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  recommended  such 
an  award  for  the  most  outstanding 
news  picture  coverage  of  the  year. 
We  are  sure  that  your  article  will  start 
the  ball  rolling  again  and  bring  about 
the  desired  results — a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  pictorial  reporting.”  To  this  ex¬ 
pectation  your  correspondent  adds  a 
fervent  amen. 

Photog  Honored 

THE  only  press  photographer  in  the 
United  States  ever  to  be  honored 
with  the  distinction  of  “Cavalier”  for 
distinguished  work  as  a  photographer 
in  promoting  an  appreciation  of  the 
culture  of  his  native  land  is  Anthony 
Quintieri,  staff  cameraman  of  New 
York  City’s  II  Progresso  Italo-Ameri- 
cano. 

The  decoration,  known  as  the  Order 
of  the  Italian  Crown,  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Quintieri  by  Commendatore 
Gaetano  Vacchiotti,  representing  King 
Victor  Emanuel,  at  a  dinner  this  week. 
Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  publisher  and 
owner  of  several  Italian  newspapers, 
and  four  hundred  guests  attended  the 
presentation. 

When  notified  that  he  was  to  be 
honored  by  the  Italian  monarch  Mr. 
Quintieri  looked  upon  it  as  a  prank 
until  officially  told  of  the  matter.  He 
is  a  naturalized  citizen  and  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Association. 

Printing  Timer 

BENJAMIN  TORSCH,  manager  of  the 
Stutz  Photo  Service,  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  perfected  an  ingenious  device  that 
automatically  times  printing  and  de¬ 
termines  proper  light  densities.  Known 
as  “Timit,”  the  contrivance  exposes  a 
test  strip  giving  graduated  densities 
and  indicating  these  by  a  letter  im¬ 
printed  on  the  strip. 

When  the  proper  density  is  deter¬ 
mined  a  lever  on  the  device  is  set  at 
the  appropriate  letter  after  which  the 
printing  is  automatically  maintained 


FC 


at  the  required  light  and  time.  After 
each  exposure  the  light  switches  off, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  of  a  clock. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  time  is  more 
positive  in  action  than  the  photo¬ 
electric  devices. 

Photo  Sleuth 

A  CHANCE  SHOT  by  a  photographer 
landed  a  pickpocket  in  the  toils  of 
the  New  York  police  and  won  an 
immediate  confession  after  the  culprit 
was  confronted  by  the  evidence.  The 
occasion  was  a  wedding  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  during  which  the  purse  of  the 
bridegroom’s  father  was  adroitly  lifted. 
He  dismissed  the  theft  from  further 
thought  until  the  bride’s  mother 
showed  him  a  picture,  one  of  five  that 
turned  out  well.  The  two  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figures  in  the  group  were  the 
victim  and  an  uninvited  guest  with 
his  overcoat  over  his  right  arm  and 
his  left  hand  in  the  former’s  hip 
pocket. 

With  the  photograph  in  its  posses¬ 
sion  the  pickpocket  squad  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department  soon  with¬ 
drew  from  circulation  an  old  offender 
with  several  aliases  and  a  long  record 
of  arrests  and  convictions. 

Gets  Pilot's  License 
NEAL  DOUGLASS,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer¬ 
ican,  recently  was  licensed  as  an  air¬ 
plane  pilot,  a  sanction  that  he  sought 
because  of  the  amount  of  aerial  pho¬ 
tography  called  for  by  his  assignments. 
Douglass  is  a  veteran  newspaperman, 
being  both  a  compositor  and  a  camera¬ 
man.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Little  Rock  Daily  News,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  old  Texarkana  Press. 

Photolomp  Price 

SWEEPING  price  reductions  affecting 
Mazda  photolamps,  effective  June  1, 
were  recently  announced  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  and  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  No.  5,  known  as  the 
“Mighty  Midget,”  drops  from  20c  to 
13c  in  the  new  scale.  At  this  price 
it  is  the  least  expensive  in  the  entire 
line. 

This  particular  reduction,  according 
to  an  official  announcement,  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  the  No.  5.  Mass  production 
and  substantial  manufacturing  econo¬ 
mies  were  other  factors  affecting  the 
revision.  It  is  also  stated  that  because 
of  the  versatility  of  the  bulb  when 
used  with  the  directed  flash  reflector 
it  is  consistently  matching  and  out¬ 
performing  the  much  larger  lamps. 

“Shoots"  President 
“JOURNAL  Photographer  First  to 
Shoot  the  President  of  Peru.”  Under 
this  head  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  recently  ran  the  interesting  story 

I  Advertising 
Figures 

ar*  available  in  all  pop* 
ular  Ludlow  typefaces  up 
to  144  point,  and  in  con¬ 
densed  faces  up  to  240 
point,  in  matrix  form  for 
casting  lengthwise  on 
Ludlow  slugs  in  unlim¬ 
ited  quantity  for  use  in 
bargain  sale  advertising. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  «  Chicago,  111. 


of  Bob  Dumke,  the  paper’s  staff  cam¬ 
eraman,  who  scored  a  difficult  pic¬ 
torial  coverage  of  Peru’s  President, 
Manuel  Prado,  his  wife,  daughters  and 
the  Presidential  palace  guard. 

It  evidently  required  a  lot  of  diplo¬ 
matic  maneuvering  to  get  the  desired 
permission  to  take  the  pictures  as  the 
President  has  a  natural  aversion  to 
being  approached  by  strangers.  This, 
according  to  Dumke,  is  dictated  by 
political  prudence  as  well  as  a  dislike 
for  being  photographed.  The  coverage 
was  in  color  and  appeared  as  a  striking 
spread  in  the  Sunday  roto  section  of 
the  Journal. 

■ 

Has  Weekly  10-Page 
Neighborhood  Feature 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  for  five 
months  been  running  a  sustained 
weekly  feature,  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
city’s  neighborhoods,  captioned 
“Howdy,  Neighbor.”  New  treatment 
applied  to  the  feature  by  the  Press  is 
the  assignment  of  a  different  reporter 
to  the  story  each  week,  plus  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  ample  space — and  time — for 
the  job.  “Howdy,  Neighbor”  occu¬ 
pies  the  entire  section-page  feature 
space  each  Saturday,  and  gathering 
the  story  has  been  no  rush  job.  The 
reporter  is  given  a  full  week  to  gather 
his  material,  line  up  pictures,  and  get 
acquainted  in  the  neighborhood. 

Twofold  Purpoio 

Purpose  of  the  series  is  twofold, 
according  to  William  Townes,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Press,  who  has  been 
supervising  the  feature. 

“In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  themselves,”  Townes  explained, 
“we  aim  to  establish  an  ‘expert’  for 
every  neighborhood  in  the  city.  Thus 
in  an  emergency  in  any  section  of 
Cleveland,  we’re  stocked  with  ade¬ 


quate  contacts.  If,  say,  there’s  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  10th  Ward,  we  can  call 
on  the  reporter  who  wrote  about  that 
section  to  telephone  his  acquain¬ 
tances  in  the  district  for  quick  in¬ 
formation. 

It’s  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
story  about  that  neighborhood  has 
made  friends,  and  people  will  be  glad 
to  help. 

“For  that  reason,  we’re  giving  each 
reporter  a  full  week  for  the  job. 
Often,  too,  in  the  course  of  a  week’s 
browsing  in  the  neighborhood,  an 
alert  reporter  runs  across  many  leads 
for  future  stories.” 

The  articles,  with  average  art  lay. 
out,  run  about  10  pages  in  leng& 
Picture  layouts  include  an  average  of 
eight  or  10  pictures,  and  whenever 
possible  feature  photographs  of  peo¬ 
ple  not  usually  in  the  limelight. 

ELSIE  STARK  ELECTED 

Miss  EUsie  Stark,  director  of  the 
home  economics  department  of  The 
Best  Foods,  Inc.,  was  elected  president 
of  Advertising  Women  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  recently.  Other  officers  elected 
are  May  E.  (J’Connor,  Sackett-Service, 
Inc.,  vice-president;  Helen  A.  Holby, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
treasurer;  Eugenie  C.  Stamlar,  space 
buyer,  the  Biow  Company,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  and  Elsie  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  Personnel  Associates,  Inc.,  re¬ 
cording  secretary. 

STODGHILl'jRw  to  wed 

Howard  Wesley  Stodghill,  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  Independence  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Louisville,  son  of  Howard 
W.  Stodghill,  business  manager  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Miss  Adele 
Harvey  will  be  married  June  1  at  8 
p.m.,  in  the  Duncan  Memorial  Chapel, 
Crestwood,  Ky. 


•  Aren't  retail  merchants  justified  in 
asking  this  question  when  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  come  a-wooing?  Too  often  and 
too  quickly  do  the  pretty  bouquets  of 
newspajjer  advertising  with  which  they 
come  courting  wither  and  die. 

Seven  weeks  was  the  median  length 
of  activity  of  national  advertisers  in  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  last  year.  Only  4 
out  of  468  were  active  a  full  52  weeks. 
And  Oklahoma  City  is  typical  of  other 
cities  of  more  than  100,000. 

Are  national  advertisers  overlook¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
still  the  basic,  year-’round  mediiun  of 
American  retailers?  A  force  with  which, 


up  to  now,  no  other  medium  can  compare 
in  effectiveness  nor  power  to  push  buy¬ 
ing  inertia  into  action? 

Will  YOUR  newspaper  advertising 
be  helping  retailers  sell  YOUR  product 
next  December  as  it  is  in  May? 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAI 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
Represented  by  the  Katz  AcENCt  J 
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MAXIOMAL  ADVCRTISiniG 

FACTS  FOR /VtARKET  SKEPTI4 


A  Market  of  -  8.166.341  Re¬ 
sponsive  People  Inexpensively 
Reached  by  Its  Newspapers 

Throughout  New  England,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products  will  be  found  available,  and  this 
marvelous  distribution  is  made  possible  through 
localized,  demand-creating  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

There  are  in  New  England  1,879,499  urban 
homes;  1,125,296  single-family  homes;  448,570 
two-family  homes,  with  ownership  at  over  46%. 
In  this  one  area  savings  deposits  aggregate 
$6,500,000,000,  or  \i%  of  the  total  savings  in 
all  America. 

New  Englanders  are  partial  to  their  person¬ 
alized  home  newspapers,  a  fact  substantiated 
by  circulation  figures:  70%  of  all  families  read 
morning  papers;  98%  read  evening  papers; 
105.5%  read  Sunday  papers. 

But  get  this — newspaper  advertising  through¬ 
out  New  England  will  sell  ANY  PRODUCT— 
from  beans  to  brown-bread;  from  codfish  cakes 
to  lobsters! 


Nation-wide  famous  for  its  fisheries, 
New  England  contradicts  a  traditional 
theory  by  purchasing  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  seafoods  from  other  areas.  The 
dealer  featuring  this  new  idea  of 
frosted  seafoods  enjoys  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand,  whether  it  be  lobster 
or  mackerel,  both  available  a  few  steps 
away,  still  tangy  with  salt  spray. 

Tinned  seafood,  adapted  to  a  new 
generation — whether  it  be  fish-cakes 
or  shrimp,  cod  or  crabmeat — from 
ports  afar,  finds  no  trade  antagonism, 
despite  the  fact  that  New  England 
boasts  some  of  the  most  famous, 
widely  advertised  canneries.  The  lat¬ 
est  available  figures  show  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  brings  in  over  $25,000,000. 
The  Fisheries  Bureau  bests  this  by 
combining  fish  and  shellfish,  with  an 
average  catch  worth  almost  $30,000,- 


Because  New  England  is  progress¬ 
ive,  interested  in  new  things  and  ideas, 
you  can  sell  to  New  Englanders  the 
very  commodities  for  which  she  her¬ 
self  is  famous. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press- Herald  Express. 

Sunday  Telegram  (M&ES) 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  <E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union-Leader 

(M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Brattlebore  Reformer  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  (E) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 
Boston  Globe  (MAE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (8) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times. 

Hyannit 


NEWSPAPERS 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recerder-Ga2ette 
(E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  <E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 
Evening  Leader  (MAE) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
and  Mercury  (MAE) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
Times  (S) 

Newburyport  Dally  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
PitUAeld  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Even¬ 
ing  Gazette  (MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (8) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Times  (E) 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EAS) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Danbury  News-Times  (E) 
Hartford  Courant  (M) 
Hartford  Courant  (8) 
Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EA8) 
New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(MAE) 

Stamford  Advocate  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  A 
American  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  A 
American  (EAS) 


ducted  among  Central  States  members 
by  Ed  Mill,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
editor  of  the  CSCM  Bulletin.  Results 
of  this  survey  appear  in  the  May  issue. 

The  figures  represent  a  general  aver¬ 
age  from  one-third  return  of  the  mem-  _ 

bership  and  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  P^iJ  showed  a  gain  of  5%. 

to  how  newspaper  circulation  is  pro-  30,000  TO  40,000  CIRCUL.xtiox 
grossing  since  the  outbreak  of  the  September,  1939  showed  a  4%  gait 

European  war  last  fall. 

_  gam,  dealer  1^,  city  earners  and  subur 

Discount  War  News  carriers  3%  with  mail  loss  of  1%. 

Mr.  Mill  reports  that  newspapers  up  showed  a  gain  in  total  paid  i 

to  30,000  circulation  do  not  attribute  suburban  c 

^  1  ^  ners  holdnig  even  and  in  several  cav.  • 

their  increases  to  war  news,  but  to  ^mall  loss,  mail  showed  a  loss.  Gain.-.' 
extra  promotion  and  seasonable  gain,  six  months  9%. 

Papers  in  the  30,000  to  400,000  group  80,000  CIRCUL.\TIO\ 

report  that  war  news  in  September  Same  as  20  to  30,000  group, 

helped  because  of  the  sale  of  extras,  1 00,000  TO  400,000  CIRCUL.Miox 

increases  since  then  have  been  September,  1939  showed  a  7%  gain 
due  to  extra  effort,  not  war  news.  TTie  August  in  total  paid  with  street  sales  tbn 

Central  States  survey  was  made  be-  I?.*  “?  gain  and  dealers  18% 

£  TT«i.i  I  »<!.  X  1  *>  i_  1  •xi_  City  earners  showed  4%  increase  with  inbnr 

fore  Hitlers  ;total  war  broke  with  tan  carriers  a  2%  increase.  .Mail  “ 

a  vengeance  in  the  Low  Countries,  tion  showed  a  loss  of  3  1-3%.  -April,  iw 

Following  is  a  resume:  showed  a  gain  of  2':e  over  March  with  : 

5,000  CIRCULATION  GROUP  taking  the  lead  of  10%  increase,  there; 

Septcml)er,  1939  showed  a  2%  gain  in  holding  even  except  mail  showing  a  snul! 
total  paid  with  city  carriers  showing  no  Six-month  gain  was  4%. 
increase,  suburban  carriers  and  mail  1%  gain.  _  __  _ _ _ 


over  -August  on  total  paid.  Stree 
gained  30%,  dealer  10%,  city  cam 
suburban  carrier  2%,  with  mail  e 
small  loss.  April,  1940  shoued  a  p 
over  March  with  street  sales,  dealers  i 
and  suburban  carriers  showing  a  1< 
and  mail  a  small  loss.  Six-month 


leadership.  The  circulation  manager,  or  any 
of  his  subordinate  executives,  are  leaders.  lie 
or  they,  supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of 
district  men,  supervisors  and  salesmen.  He, 
f.r  they,  should  be  men  with  a  wealth  of  ex- 
I'crience — not  just  the  swivel  chair  variety — 
but  men  who  go  out  with  the  district  men  and 
salesmen,  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people,  cs- 
jieci.ally  the  patron  and  the  prospect,  meet  per¬ 
sonally  the  different  types  of  readers,  getting 
their  reactions,  not  only  to  their  paper  but 
to  things  in  general.  Such  a  man  must 
know  his  men,  their  personality,  likes  and 
dislikes,  be  able  to  gain  and  hold  their  con¬ 
fidence,  and  be  considerate  of  their  feelings 
and  problems.  Aside  from  seeing,  so  far  as 
possible,  that  every  one  of  his  men  puts  in 
honest  work,  day  after  day,  he  should  de¬ 
velop  campaigns,  contests,  etc. 

Likes  Experienced  Saiesmen 

“SALESMEN:  In  the  matter  of  securing 
and  holding  circulation,  much  depends  upon 
the  type  and  background  of  the  salesman.  He 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the  newspaper  ^ 
and  the  reader,  subseriber,  prospect  or  patron. 
Some  maintain  the  best  producer  is  the  man 
past  SO  years  of  age,  and  one  with  previous 
experience  in  selling  to  farmers  and  rur.al 
folks.  Others  think,  because  of  the  rapidly 
changing  type  of  farmers,  and  by  this  I  mean 
a  more  modern,  thorough,  intensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming,  stock  raising,  etc.,  the  old  j 
type  farmers  are  giving  way  to  men  who 
have  a  college,  as  well  as  a  practical  cdu-  ] 
cation,  therefore  a  younger  man,  in  his  late 
twenties  or  early  thirties,  with  college  and 
business  experience,  is  the  better  man. 

“Personally,  I  believe,  the  most  desirable 
of  men  are  in  the  middle  age — young  enough 
to  be  healthy,  aggressive,  energetic,  full  of 
vigor  yet  old  enough  and  smart  enough  to 
leve  every  meet  every  man  on  common  ground.  A  man 
strict  man  who  reads  and  studies  his  newspaper,  knows 
cient  money  what  is  in  it  and  why ;  thus  being  able  to 
I  favor  all  *•’**''  command  of  any  situation  he  may  find 
naid  on  a  confronted  with.  Needless  to  say, 

,  he  must  be  a  salesman  in  every  sense  of  the 
OOnUS  lor  and  not  just  a  collector  or  an  order 

new  busi-  taker. 

lefinite  in-  “In  securing  new  readers  and  subscribers, 
a  salesman  must  realize  his  first  task  is  to 
.  c  break  down  the  hahit  of  readers  for  certain 
account  Ot  papers  and  other  types  of  reading,  and  make 
major  ele-  them  feel  and  realize  a  daily  newspaper, 
ig  mail  cir-  such  as  is  a  positive  asset  and  fixture  nec- 
There  are  essary  in  the  home,  store  or  office.  His  first 
No  city  or  job  is  to  secure  trial  orders  and  then  follow 
them.  Newspa-  them  by  prompt  call  backs  just  prior  to  expi- 
d  from  every  ration  of  subscription. 

’  if  ^  Mutt  Know  His  Prospects 

aper  is,  if  the  * 

poor  and  the  “Call  backs  and  resales  count  for  as  much. 

[>e  for  success.  more,  than  the  first  sale.  The  successful 
rice  and  effec-  salesman  is  the  man  who  makes  a  high  per- 
breezy,  well  centage  of  call  backs  and  resales.  Aside  from  , 
•  will  likewise  knowing  his  paper  thoroughly,  he  must  have 
service  must  knack  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  his 

:ting  link  is  a  prospect  or  customer,  carefully  building  up 
his  newspaper  and  himself,  talking  with  au- 
:tty  much  the  thority,  yet  being  careful  to  avoid  bragging, 
e  creatures  of  complimenting  the  prospect  alxiut  everything 
[  all  intelligent  owns  from  a  pitch  fork  to  a  threshing 
IS  gripping  as  machine  and  from  his  children  down  to  the 
r  big  job  is  to  80ose  on  the  farm. 

ers  for  certain  “Referring  to  short  term  special  offers,  this 

;ry  ours.  Our  overdone  and  often  is.  Extreme  care 

erior  but  that’s  study  should  be  exercised  in  using  them. 

Short  term  offers  do  have  their  advantages 
5N:  Naturally  ”'’er  the  longer  term.  In  the  first  place,  the 
up  by  efficient  's  little,  and  in  the  second  place,  be- 

[aniz.ation,  pub-  cause  the  cost  is  small  a  larger  volume  of 
prosperous  city  ftial  orders  are  secured  and  right  here  is 
id  hold  circula-  o"'  most  potential  factors  in  securing 

e  type  of  paper  circulation.  I  would  guess  that  at  least  75% 
n  down  at  the  articles  sold  for  personal  use,  such 

unemployment,  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco,  shav- 

and  industrial  mg  cream,  face  lotions,  breakfast  foods,  tea. 
npetition.  coffee  and,  even  good  scotch  are  sold  the  first 

.  time  on  a  trial  basis.  XVc  often  hear  this, 

‘Here  is  a  new  br.and,  try  it  once  on  a 
s  upon  methods,  money  back  guarantee.’  This  is  cnually  true 
irganiza'ion  will  vijth  daily  newspapers.  It’s  ag.ain  my  guess 
backed  up  by  that  90%  of  all  the  increases  secured  by 
hods.  My  ex-  newspapers  in  the  country,  on  mail  routes, 
a  quarter  of  a  in  towns,  cities,  and  via  the  carrier,  have 
iper  circuLation  been  secured  the  first  time  on  a  tri.al  basil 
ring  line,  in  the  and  many  of  them  had  to  be  sold  several 
developing  and  times  on  a  trial  basis  before  they  were  made 
ds  of  the  pub-  to  stick  as  permanent  cu-tomers.  For  many 
lagcr,  but  1  do  years  tbc  rural  folks,  and  even  town  people. 


Says  Short-Term 
Mail  Subs  Are 
Increasing 

J.  L.  Parker  Discusses 
Moil  .  .  .  Survey  Shows 
Circulations  Gain 


Perhaps  some  people  still  thinl  'I 
Miami  as  a  ’’boom"  town — think  that 
when  the  tourists  go.  nothing  but  on  in- 
lant  town  is  left  behind.  But  take  a  look 
at  these  figures:  in  1939  Miami  (Dade 
County)  had  a  total  effective  buyinS 
income  of  $133,636,000— -or  $3,728  p«i 
white  family.  There  were  1,772  cart 
per  1,000  families.  The  1940  cetuui 
will  show  more  than  250,000  permanent 
population.  Indeed  Miami  has  grown 
up — faster,  richer,  with  a  verve  that 
ronks  her  far  ahead  of  many  of  het 
sister  cities.  P.  S.  She's  STILL  growiBgl 


Circulation  Trends 
A  SURVEY  to  determine  current  cir¬ 
culation  trends  was  recently  con- 
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Six  lEB  Members 
Ask  Change  In 
Guild  Leadership 

Statement  Charges  Paid 
Officials  Are  Responsible 
For  Setbacks 

A  statement,  over  the  signatures  of 
six  members  of  the  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board,  governing  body,  charg¬ 
ing  that  paid  officials  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  are  responsible  for 
losses  in  membership  and  trade  union 
effectiveness,  is  currently  being  cir¬ 
culated  nationally.  Signers  of  the 
statement  are: 

I.  L.  Kenen,  Cleveland;  Harry  Wohl, 
Chicago;  Julius  Klyman,  St.  Louis; 
Harry  Martin,  Memphis;  William  J. 
Farson,  Philadelphia;  and  Roger  Ir¬ 
win  of  Toronto. 

Guild  Reporter  Hit 

Their  statement  warns  they  will 
seek  a  change  in  the  paid  leadership  at 
the  ANG’s  convention  in  Memphis 
July  23-28. 

Last  week,  Kenneth  L.  Crawford, 
ANG  president  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
correspondent  for  PM,  New  York’s 
projected  evening  daily,  announced  he 
would  not  seek  re-election  and  rec¬ 
ommended  a  paid  president  to  succeed 
him. 

The  lEB  statement  currently  cir¬ 
culated  also  alleges  unfairness  and 
inadequacy  on  the  part  of  the  Guild 
Reporter  and  refers  to  national  domi¬ 
nation  by  “officers  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  who  make  ’em  and 
break  ’em.” 

The  statement  points  out  that  the 
sue  lEB  members  “are  not  referring  to 
the  president  of  the  ANG,  Kenneth 


We  hope 

THAT  YOU'RE 
FROM 

MISSOURI! 


W’e  want  to  show  you 
what  a  difference  Mor- 
ley  Mats  can  make- 
how  they  give  deep, 
sharp  impressions  that 
produce  clean  printing 
stereos.  Write  us  for  a 
free  sample  and  test 
them  for  yourself. 

MORLEY 

MATS 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

N.  Y.  Office:  46  E.  11th  St. 


Crawford,  nor  to  the  International  Ex- 
ective  Board  as  such. 

“We  are  referring  to  the  paid  of¬ 
ficers  and  functionaries  of  the  ANG 
who  actually  control  the  machinery 
of  the  guild.” 

Objectives  Listed 

The  statement  also  listed  five  objec¬ 
tives  sought  by  the  six  guild  officers. 
They  included:  election  of  officers 
who  have,  like  President  Crawford, 
“the  respect  of  the  present  and  poten¬ 
tial  ANG  members”  and  “who  can 
substitute  effective  organization  for 


the  factionalism  and  favoritism  that 
now  prevails.” 

A  defense  fund  built  by  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  a  definite  part  of  every  75c 
collected  each  month  from  each  mem¬ 
ber;  a  guild  reporter  that  gives  the 
news  of  the  union  and  industry  “with 
fairness,  honesty  and  readability”;  a 
greater  emphasis  on  job  security  in 
the  ANG’s  program  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining;  and  an  “end  to  incompetence, 
the  factionalism  that  protects  incom¬ 
petence,  and  conceals  failure  and  en¬ 
courages  distrust.” 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TOUR 

Chutzo  Hagiwara,  Domei,  official 
Japanese  news  agency,  chief  in  the 
United  States,  is  making  an  airplane 
tour  of  six  weeks  of  key  news  centers 
in  Latin  America.  During  his  absence 
N.  Yasuo  is  in  charge  in  New  York. 

USING  OFFSET 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Newsdaily, 
offset  paper,  is  now  printing  a  weekly 
paper,  prepared  and  edited  for  the 
residents  of  Cranston.  R.  I.,  the 
Cranston  News-Graphic. 


BUFFALO-The  World's 
Greatest  Inland  Port 

As  the  key  port  of  all  Great  Lakes  water  trade,  Buffalo  is  the  world’s  greatest  in¬ 
land  port  in  dollar  volume  of  traffic  handled.  Its  strategic  position  as  a  port  and 
its  abundant  supply  of  natural  water  power  has  also  made  it  a  great  manufac¬ 
turing  center.  Today,  it  is  the  eighth  city  in  the  U.  S.  in  value  of  manufactured 

goods,  and  what  is  more  important  to 
advertisers — it  is  the  second  city  in  the 
U.  S.  in  its  average  wage.  Buffalo  is  a 
great  market  of  well-paid  workers  who 
are  influenced  in  their  buying  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  read  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News — their  favorite  home  newspaper. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edu  ard  II.  Butler,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Buffalo’s  Only  Evening  Newspaper — 206,004  Net  Paid  Daily 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPEHA,  ATLANT.\,  DETROIT,  BOSTON,  K.ANSAS  CITY 


out  of  10  Buffalo 
amilies  Read  the 
uffalo  Evening  News 

ONE  -  THIRD  OF  THEM 
read  it  FXCLlSiyELXl 


NEA  Artist  Rides  Hobby 
To  Client  Papers’  Pages 


lished,  the  story  is  Blue  Ribbon  Fic-  Holman  draws  “Smokey  Stover,”  a 


New  Service  to  Papers 


Sunday  page.  .  .  .  Colonel  Frederick 
E.  Palmer,  North  American  News- 
PAPER  Alliance  military  expert,  ex- 


THE  RALPH  H.  GRAVES  SYNDI-  Pects  to  sail  from  Genoa  June  1  for 
CATE  now  is  offering  nationally  two  the  U.  S.  Colonel  Palmer  is  recovering 


By  STEPHEN  I.  MONCHAK 


cut-version  offerings  for  newspaper  from^  a  severe  attack  of  pleuro-pneu- 
serial  use,  “Curtain  Going  Up,”  by  monia,  contracted  while  assigned  with 


NEA  Service  staff  artist  Carol  John-  Lad  Erzen,  another  NEA  artist,  who  is 
son’s  recent  success  show  the  value  a  skilled  photographer. 


Sophie  Kerr,  and  Fanny  Heaslip  Lea's  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
“There  Are  Brothers.”  Under  the  new  France.  For  a  month  he  was  in 


Graves  syndicate  policy,  the  serials  British  Field  Hospitals  while  Al- 
are  already  cut,  synopsized  and  illus-  lied  ^nd  Nazi  troops  battled  around 


ot  riding  a  hobby.  His  sculpture-  The  sculptor-caricaturist  points  out  alreadv  cut  svnoDsized  and  illus-  Hed 
caricatures  of  leading  Presidential  that  the  photographer  must  understand  oririnal  book  form  him. 

candidates,  used  to  illustrate  inter-  the  problems  involved  and  must  also  u„fore  thev  are  distributed  to  news 
views  written  by  John  T.  Flynn,  NEA  have  an  appreciation  of  the  results  Br„wn  is  I.  E 


papers.  Miss  Grace  I.  Brown  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  syndicate. 


Personals 

RUSSELL  STAMM,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  Chester  Gould  in  pro- 


J.  E.  NOLL  HONORED 

High-ranking  officials  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  joined  the  personnel 
of  all  departments  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  in  honoring 
Joseph  E.  Noll,  business  manager  of 


York  News 
Syndicate  a  d  - 
venture  strip, 
“Dick  Tracy,” 
NEA  Service  Sculp-  the  last  five 


tor-Cericeturist  Car-  has  creat- 

,  ,  ,  j  ed  his  own  strip, 

ol  Johnson  modeling  ..jn^igible  Scar- 
a  subject  with  some  jgj  O’Neil,’’ 
of  his  other  work  which  the  Chi- 
about  him.  CAGO  DAILY 


ducing  Gould’s  Chicago  Tribune-New  the  daily,  with  a  surprise  banquet  at 

York  News  _  the  Otsego  hotel.  Jackson,  recently,  the 

Syndicate  ad-  occasion  marking  the  start  of  Noll's 

venture  strip,  ^6th  year  of  affiliation  with  the  Citizen 

“Dick  Tracy,”  Patriot  and  its  predecessor  publica- 

for  the  last  five  f  ^  tions.  Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  associate 

years,  has  creat-  9  editor  of  the  Citizen  Patriot,  served 


as  master-of-ceremonies.  Noll  was 
presented  with  a  clock  by  employes  of 
the  paper. 


about  him.  CAGO  DAILY 

Times  Syndicate 
will  offer  na¬ 
tionally  June  3. 
It  will  appear 

staff  writer,  were  widely  used  by  the  artist  is  trying  to  achieve.  In  the  the 


Russell  Stamm 


RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

Kathleen  McLaughlin,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club,  at  the  group’s  annual  election 
last  week.  Other  officers  elected  were 


NELA’s  client  papers  and  elicited  con-  series  of  six  on  the  candidates,  Erzen  Times-Trib-  Marie  M.  Meloiiey,  editor  of  This 


siderable  mail  from  readers  who  en-  used  the  Wratten  X2  filter  and  com-  1!.”® 


vice-president; 


joyed  his  likenesses  of  Taft,  Dewey,  mercial  pan  film  under  incandescent  Bichard  H.  Waldo,  president,  McClure  Thoinas,  New  York  Sun,  second  vice- 


Gamer,  McNutt,  Vandenberg  and  lighting. 


Newspaper  Syndicate,  May  21  was  president;  Helen  Worden,  World-Tele- 


up  sculpturing  as  a  .atrlar  “ivV  cWnI"  vSt  Sn^undToTthfeS 

sidc-lin.  to  fmuphi.  evening  whan  „n  top  of  tha  war  news,  Joh/son  U  da-  SfLur™!";™ 


he  was  away  from  his  drawing  board,  votinrhimself  "mostly  to"  news-maps  r "  f responding  secretary;  Nancy  Dorris, 

doing  aU  of  this  kind  of  work  at  home  and  animated  maps  along  with  the  Carolyn  E._  Soper,  of  Littletor^,  N.  H.,  Daily  News,  recording  secretary. 


doing  all  of  this  kind  of  work  at  home  animated  maps  along  with  the  ’c  ♦  iri’  tut  ’ 

Iha-s  single)  in  Clavaland’s  6»t  side.  „,har  NEA  artists.  But  his  sculpture-  i,”  .“T  R.  “p- 


Ptatagruphad  A«ar  Piaishad  caricatures  will  appear  again  soon,  Wisconsin  by 


He  works  in  soft  modelling  clay  and  according  to  NEA. 


the  Southwestern  Newspaper  Syndi- 


240-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  to  celebrate  its  75th  anniversarj’ 


uses  the  usual  sculptor’s  tools,  work-  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  cate - John  Chapman,  who  leaves  May  17  issued  a  240-page  edition  in 

mg  from  photographs  which  ^ow  him  Kansas  with  a  major  in  drawing  and  for  a  month’s  vacation  in  June  before  20  Actions.  The  edition  also  marked 


a  Ml,  three-quarters  and  side  view  painting  in  1938,  Johnson  picked  up  going  to  the  West  Coast  where  he  will  the  78th  birthday  of  the  Hon.  Josephus 
of  his  subjects.  His  finished  product  his  interest  m  sculpturmg  from  his  write  the  “Hollywood”  column  for  the  Daniels  and  the  46th  year  of  the 
is  then  photographed  under  proper  roornmate  at  college  who  was  majoring  CT-NYNS.  was  guest  of  honor  at  two  paper  under  its  present  ownership, 
lighting  conditions.  in  the  subject.  Johnson  free-lanced  parties  held  for  him  by  his  colleagues  ■ 

To  Johnson,  the  shape  of  the  head  after  his  graduation.  He  joined  NEA  last  week.  .  .  .  W.  E.  Hill,  whose  rwr'PFnQFC  r'riTVynwnCCTnN 
and  the  structure  of  the  skull  are  the  in  May,  1939,  his  line  work  and  his  “Drawings  bv  W.  E  Hill”  are  dis- 

The  Times  of  London  has  increased 


10  Jonnson,  me  snape  or  me  neaa  after  his  graduation.  He  joined  JNl!,A  last  week.  .  .  .  W.  E.  Hill,  whose 

and  the  structure  of  the  skull  are  the  in  May,  1939,  his  line  work  and  his  “Drawings  by  W.  E.  Hill,”  are  dis- 

most  important  factors  in  making  a  ability  in  sculpturing  clinching  the  tributed  by  the  same  syndicate,  is 

sculpture-caricature.  He  adds  the  job  for  him.  convalescing  at  his  home  in  Redding. 


sculpture-caricature.  He  adds  Ae  job  for  him.  convalescing  at  his  home  in  Redding, 

final  touches  to  his  caricature  with  Conn,  from  a  recent  emergency  oper- 

any  material  handy.  Offer  Churchill's  Biography  ation.  .  .  .  “Hap  Hopper”  artist  Jack 

For  instance,  paper  clips  make  Ae  REPRINTED  and  condensed  version  Sparling  will  return  to  Washington 
frame  for  eye-glasses;  photographic  ^  t -r  i,  version  ,  ,  having  worked  in 

film  makes  the  lenses-  a  tuft  of  cotton  of  the  autobiography  of  naving  worKed  m 

him  makes  the  lens^,  a  tun  ot  cotton  „  .  Prime  Minister  Winston  United  Feature  Syndicate’s  New 

batten  make  Vice-President  Gamers  .11”®,  "“hister  winston  Yo^k  office  for  several  weeks  “Han 

evehrows-  while  white  cardboard  does  Churchill,  Will  be  released  by  the  „  *  ® several  weeKs.  nap 

eyebrows.  While  white  cardbo^d  does  Tribune-New  York  News  Hopper”  is  co-authored  by  Drew 

for  Presidential -aspirant  Deweys  '-hicago  iribune  inew  iork  ivews  p  j  pnV>„_4  c  Allan  wkn 

teeth  (see  cutL  Syndicate  May  26.  It  will  be  in  three 


convalescing  at  his  home  in  Redding,  commission  from  10  to 

Conn,  from  a  recent  emergency  oper-  '2^%,  to  maintain  the  quality  of  ad- 
ation.  .  .  .  “Hap  Hopper”  artist  Jack  ^ertising  agencies  work  m  very  diffi- 
Sparling  will  return  to  Washington 


cult  times.”  The  paper  has  increased 
advertising  rates  because  of  the  war 
and  the  paper  shortage. 

■  A 


teeth  (see  cut). 


Johnson  says  good  photography  is  illustrated  installments. 


also  write  “Wa 
Round”  for  UFS. 


very  important  in  obtaining  the  de-  The  syndicate  now  is  offering  Eliza-  renewed  Bill  Holman’s  contract 

1 _ 1A_  TI_  : _ i _ _ 1 _  V _ 1,  Ti/r:n _ >„  _ 1  iciicwcu  Dili  nuiiiidii  s  coniraci 


sired  results.  He  is  not  a  photographer  beth  York  Miller’s  latest  novel,  “The 
himself  and  in  the  caricatures  of  the  Fate  of  the  Darmenys,”  as  a  serial  in 


co-authored  by  Drew  PLUMB  PROMOTED 

Robert  S.  Allen,  who  Kenneth  Plumb,  account  executive 
Washington-Merry-Go-  at  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency. 
FS.  .  .  .  CT-NYNS  last  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
Bill  Holman’s  contract,  the  agency. 


Presidential  candidates  he  called  on  49  installments.  Never  before  pub- 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


News 

Photos 


Exact  format  size  (7I/2XIOI/2) 
of  10  cent  comic  magazines 
with  the  features  (original 
continuity)  that  built  the 
greatest  comic  magazine  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  world.  Folds 
into  your  regular  Sunday 
color  comic  section.  A  comic 
book  must  for  every  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 


n.VILY  C.\RT»OX  .M.\T  SKRVICK  and  local 
cartoons  rcfrularly  at  one  low  cost.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territorial  rights.  .Millaiis  Newsiiaper 
Service,  733  West  177th  Street,  X'eiv  York, 
X.  Y. 


KEEP  OX  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 
WITH  BRESSLER  C.XRTOOXS 


Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
relcas<-s.  No  Obligation. 


BRESSLER  EI>ITORI.\L  CARTOtiXS 
1709  Times  Bldg..  Xew  A'ork 


_ _ FEATURES  (Cont'd) _ _ 

RELiniOl  S  KE.M.\RKABLi'>i  —  outstandS 
popular  picture  featun-.  brightens  up  yooj 
churrh  pafre.  woekly  in  2 -column  piat 

form.  Send  for  proofs  and  ratc«. 

Neww  Seriire,  ;iOO  Fourth  Avc.,  N«  Y,  C. 
•■WORLDS  r.MR  .  .  .  XEW  YORK  STIT^" 
WeiekI.v  column.  Highly  successful.  Unus^ 
satirical,  humorous,  informative.  Sensiwf 
rates.  Request  s.-imples.  Alliesl  Festnw* 
Syndicate,  512  Fifth  .Avenue,  Xew  Yoit. 
X.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
OF  THIS  CIRCULATION  BUILDER 


FOX  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


480  Lexington  Ave.  Plaza  8-0100  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•MI  LE  SENSE,  daily  column  of  homely  hu¬ 
mor.  Bright  spot  for  your  editorial  page. 
Write  for  samples.  Southwestern  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  Box  077,  .Albuquerque,  Xew  Mex- 

leo.  _ 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane’s  “Case  Records." 
Daily,  illustrated.  “6-in-l’’  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  ps.vcholog.v. 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  S.vndiratc,  Inr.,  Chirago,  Bell 

Syndicate,  liie.,  Xew  York. _ _ 

REI.IGIOrS.  Our  twelve  timely  religious 
features  gratis  for  a  month.  Then  a  special 
price.  No  contract  requirtsl.  A  church 
page  with  rt-vi'nue.  International  Re¬ 
ligions  News  Service,  1831  Sheldon  Kd.,  E. 
f-leveland,  Ohio. 


r.XBLE.  Background  on  cable  news  bv  M- 
thoritative  writers  from  all  corners  of.tM 
World.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide 
Service,  X>wfon,  Mass.  _ 


HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDEUT 
offers  news  service  for  trade  journals,  bun- 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  serviw- 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  70*. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


LOCAL.  Let  us  picture  your  local  folks  ^ 
riving  by  airplane  to  visit  NYC  and  tb' 
World’s  Fair.  Publicize  transcontinental  P^' 
senger  travel— cash  in  on  air  transport  aa- 
vertising.  Ralph  Morgan  Newsplr*'*’**' 
Newark  .Virport,  N.  d. 


Pabst  Using 
712  Dailies 
In  Campaign 


BONDHOLDERS  SEEK  SALE  OF  ABITIBI  ASSETS  Carney  Absolved  of 

JUSTICE  W.  E.  MIDDLETON  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  Canada,  was 

asked  May  25  to  approve  the  sale  of  assets  of  the  multi-million-dollar  ^OnSpiraCy  V^nar^C 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company.  Notice  of  motion  was  filed  May  20  in  Mayor  Leo  E.  J.  Carney  whose  in- 
Toronto  on  behalf  of  the  Abitibi  Bondholders’  Protective  Committee,  asking  dictment  in  1938  followed  an  expose 
for  judgment  or  an  order  “that  all  the  real  and  present  property,  assets  and  of  alleged  illegal  conditions  in  New 
effects  of  (the  company)  including  its  undertakings,  rights,  privileges  and  Bedford,  Mass.,  by  the  New  Bedford 
franchises  and  including  all  property  and  assets  in  possession  of  Geoffrey  T.  Standard-Times  and  Morni?ip  Mer- 
53  Clarkson,  receiver  and  manager  of  the  projjertv,  be  immediately  sold  with  If'  found  not  gmlty  by  a  Bris- 
the  approbation  of  the  court.”  '  Superior  Court  jury  re- 

cently  on  charges  oi  conspiracy  in 

Pabst  Brewing  SUES  FOR  "UNLAWFUL  USE"  OF  PICTURE  t"raX‘‘°" 

COMPLAINING  that  her  picture  was  used  for  advertising  purposes  without  c^rney  was  found  not  guilty 

It  Rl.  e  Rihh^n  permission,  suit  for  $20,000  damages  was  filed  in  Los  Angeles  last  by  ^  j^^y  y^^r  on  charges  of  so- 

j.si  Diue  iiiDDon  week  by  Tanya  Widrin,  a  model,  against  the  Brooks  Advertising  Agency  and  ficiting  bribes. 

Masr*to%aH  its  members.  The  complaint  alleges  that  Herbert  Lyman  Emerson,  a  member  Three  co-defendants  with  Mayor 
ampaign”  broke  agency,  took  a  photograph  of  the  model  which  was  to  be  placed  in  Carney,  James  F.  McKenna,  his  sec- 

!  and  magazines  reference  file  and  used  for  no  other  purpose,  but  that  since  Jan.  1  of  retary  and  former  Standard  reporter; 
throughout  the  picture  has  appeared  in  advertising  of  the  Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Mitchell  Green,  New  Bedford  auto- 

nt  schedule  of  ^  defendant  in  the  action.  Because  of  the  “unlawful  use”  of  her  mobile  dealer;  and  John  C.  Sylvia, 

stock  in  trade.  Miss  Widrin  asks  $10,000  actual,  and  $10,000  punitive  damages.  New  Bedford  truck  operator,  were 
biggest  list  f  acquitted  in  the  same  verdict,  the 

nt  years,  the  MISS  BUKHARDT  NAMED  HOLYOKE  NEWS  EDITOR 

inded^^SS  Times  HOLYOKE,  Mass.,  May  23 — Miss  Anadel  Bukhardt  was  named  news  editor  of  ■ 

Beer”  will  ap-  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  today,  succeeding  the  late  Michael  F  "SPECIAL"  APPOINTED 
Snors  outd^r  ^he  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  few  women  in  the  U.  S.  to  hold  The  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star  and 

JiMtions  ^  Bukhardt  is  the  daughter  of  George  F.  Bukhardt,  New  Sunday  Star  News  has  appointed  J.  J. 

York  paper  broker,  and  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  1937.  She  attended  Emma  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc.,  as  its  na- 
'"**®*^  Willard  School  and  won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  while  at  Vassar.  tional  advertising  representatives. 


CANADIAN  CENSOR 

Montreal,  May  23 — Wilfrid  Eggles¬ 
ton,  well-known  Ottawa  newspaper 
man  and  press  censor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  with  Fulgence  Char- 
pentier  as  joint  press  censor  for  Can¬ 
ada,  State  Secretary  Pierre  Casgrain 
announced.  Eggleston  succeeds  C.  J. 
Hanratty,  who  retired  May  1  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health. 


You  ^^coapetadve 

5i5tencypn-''"'^^^^\g„5ha 

,12  lines,  you 
tes  been  pop“'« 

A  tVic  vast,  t 

capacity  stee  V  ^  ,, 
\at\ons, 


drinking 


industry, 
pot  these 

Congratu- 


Avoid 

Remelting^and 
Save  Metal  Costs 


kyjORE  remelts,  more  dross. 

quicker  deterioration  of 
tnetal  and  a  bill  for  toning 
ftietal.  .  .  .  All  minimized  if 
you  use  Certified  Mats.  .  .  . 
Their  first  casts  are  just  as 
good  as  seconds  and  thirds 
■  .  which  means  plenty 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  170.  Apple  Butter 

LAST  month  we  sat  in  the  office  of  Consumption  of  Jams,  Jellies 
an  Ohio  publisher,  who  has  in  his  jyjQST  of  us  expect  with  our  toast, 


trading  area  more  than  100  manufac-  bread  or  rolls  a  small  helping  of 


turing  plants  that  distribute  them  jelly,  marmalade  or  apple  but- 

products  in  parts  of  states.  A  ^j^g  inexpensive 


few  of  them  have  brokers  or  filing  basement  coffee  shop  just  as  often  as 

agents  scattered  as  far  as  the  Pacitic  ^  expensive  hotel.  Today, 

Coast.  the  serving  of  any  of  these  sweets  at 

As  is  our  custom,  we  made  several  ^g  breakfast  hour  is  just  about  as 

inquiries  about  these  regional  pros-  common  as  a  pat  of  butter, 
pects.”  How  many  had  been  con-  Qj^g  broker,  who  sells  tons  of 
tracted  by  the  national  advertising  ^bese  products  each  year,  told  us  that 
manager  during  the  past  year— how  consumption  of  these  items  has 

many  had  their  products  in  local  stor^  more  than  trebled  during  the  past  15 
— ^how  many  were  now  using  the  pu  -  yg^fg  (^^n  advertising  take  any 
lisher’s  paper — ^how  many  more  were  gj-gjit  fgj.  ^bis  increas^  consump- 
using  billboards  s^t  radio  or  reg-  Very  little.  Try  to  think  of  a 

ular  programs  on  the  local  radio  s  -  balf-dozen  advertised  jams,  jellies, 
tion — how  many  employed  an  adver-  marmalades  or  apple  butters, 
tising  agency--how  many  had  a  full-  These  products  have  just  “caught 
time  advertising  manager  how  di  g^ii  by  one  person  telling  another, 
their  products  rate  when  compared  Like  so  many  other  neglected  classi- 
with  nationally  advertised  products .  fications  of  advertising,  there  is  little 


effective  in  all  markets.  “Why  should 
a  local  store  break  its  neck  to  help 
sell  a  product  that  is  manufactured 
1,000  miles  away?”  asked  one  manu¬ 
facturer.  “Every  dollar  we  earn  we 
spend  right  here  in  this  town.  We 
have  175  men  and  women  on  our  pay¬ 
roll.  We  are  a  part  of  this  commu¬ 
nity.  So  why  shouldn’t  the  dealer 
give  us  a  break  now  and  then?” 

Small  meat  packers,  bakeries  and 
dairies  can,  if  they  have  a  continu¬ 
ous  newspaper  advertising  program 
running,  do  a  better  job  of  merchan¬ 
dising  than  many  of  their  large  na¬ 
tional  competitors. 

Getting  good  retail  outlets  is  an 
easier  job  for  the  regional  prospect 
for  these  and  many  other  reasons. 


The  answers  we  rereived  were  guide  the  advertising  solicitor  who 
vague  and  incomplete.  If  the  aver-  decide  to  build  a  campaign  for 


age  national  advertiser  with  drelere,  ^  regional  prospect,  who  is  now  mak- 
jobbers,  division  managers  and  brok-  packing  a  jelly,  jam,  marma- 


- ,  —  —  —  ^  Cl  jcasii,  Aiiasiiio- 

ers,  operated  his  sales,  advertising  and  jg^^^  gppj^  butter  or  honey, 

new  business  departments,  Ime  the 

average  publisher  operates  his  sales  Toc„i  Outlet*? 

department,  and  his  new  business  de-  ,  •  j  •  l- 

partment  a  great  many  of  them  would  APPLE  BUTTER  is  used  in  this  ar- 
1^  ready  for  liquidation  in  about  three  tide  as  a  symbol.  The  product 

might  be  women’s  house  dresses,  a 
To  us  the  indifference  of  the  aver-  pair  of.  shoes,  or  a  pound  of  coffee, 
age  publisher  to  local  manufacturing  All  of  them  need  an  advertising  sched- 
plants  who  might  be  sold  a  continuous  ule  if  outlets  are  to  be  obtained  at  a 
schedule  in  a  newspaper,  is  nothing  low  distribution  cost. 


short  of  appalling. 

After  discussing  about  20  ‘situa 


Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  local  stores  can 


tions,”  with  local  manufacturing  plants  be  more  easily  sold  the  idea  of  stock- 


in  this  publisher’s  territory,  the  pub-  mg  the  product  of  a  local  manufac- 
lisher  decided  to  have  an  open  meet-  turer,  than  they  can  be  sold  the  idea 
ing  with  the  local  ad  manager,  the  of  stocking  merchandise  that  is  man- 
national  man,  the  business  manager,  ufactured  500  or  1,000  miles  away, 
and  myself  manufacturer  can  contact 

After  an  hour’s  discussion,  the  local  the  principal  outlets  at  a  lower  selling 
manager  said  “I  wonder  if  you  would  cost.  Take  the  item  of  direct  selling, 
consider  this  type  of  plant  a  prospect.  His  salesmen  can  cover  several  couij- 
The  owner  started  making  apple  but-  ties,  in  addition  to  the  city  market,  at 
ter  about  8  years  ago.  His  first  year’s  a  lower  cost  per  day.  They  can  fol- 
output  was  made  in  his  own  kitchen,  low  the  cu-culation  routes  of  the  paper 
His  wife  worked  out  a  recipe  that  and  reach  all  the  small  towns  where 
seemed  to  hit  the  spot.  A  few  inde-  the  paper  has  10%  to  25%  coverage, 
pendent  grocers  stocked  the  butter  in  And  they  can  get  orders;  and  expect 
pint  and  quart  sizes.  The  pints  sold  reasonable  results  from  these  markets, 
for  10c-  the  quarts  for  20c.  The  labels  Dealers  who  are  inclined  to  put  off 
were  nothing  more  than  a  white  piece  stocking  the  new  apple  butter  — or 
of  paper  on  which  was  printed ‘Blank’s  whatever  item  is  being  promoted  — 
Apple  Butter— nothing  but  apples  and  can  be  taken  to  the  factory  and  shown 
spires.’  They  can  go  through  the 

“Most  people  who  try  it,  repeat.  To-  plant  and  see  just  how  the  merchan- 
dav  he  has  about  15  brokers,  scat-  ^  produced. 


tered  in  12  states. 


What  Is  a  Prospect? 


pect  is  this — any  unit  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  used  by  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren  and  babies,  in  a  home,  office  or 
factory,  can  be  successfully  adver¬ 
tised  exclusively  in  a  newspaper. 
Therefore  any  maker  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  is  a  prospect.  Any  service, 
rendered  by  men  and  women,  such 
as  shoe  repairing,  on  up  to  contractors 
who  build  buildings,  can  be  adver¬ 
tised  exclusively  in  a  newspaper. 
Therefore,  anyone  engaged  in  a  ser¬ 
vice  type  of  business  is  a  newspaper 
prospect. 

Using  these  definitions  for  “What 
is  a  newspaper  prospect.’’  most  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  our  apple  butter  friend,  a 
prospect. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 


Bought-Sold-Apprais«d 

Consolidations-Mergers 


Confidential  Negotiations 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 


g  L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres.  g 

=  Times  Bid;.,  Times  Square,  New  Vork  I 
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Advertising  Schedule 

THE  apple  butter  prospect,  like  the 

jam,  jelly  or  marmalade  prospect, 
knows  that  his  product  might  be  used 
every  morning  the  year  around.  Ap¬ 
ple  butter  makes  a  grand  spread  for 
school  children’s  lunches  and  it’s  a 
grand  “smear”  for  John  Husband 
when  he  starts  ice  box  prowling 
around  10  pin. 

With  these  uses  and  dozens  of  oth¬ 
ers  that  might  be  developed,  it  seems 
only  logical  to  suggest  a  schedule  of 
newspaper  ads  that  should  rim  at 
least  3  times  a  week.  The  smart  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  such  a  product  will  use  a 
newspaper  6  times  a  week.  Any  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  eaten  at  one  or  more  meals 
each  day,  can  be  more  successfully 
sold  in  a  daily  paper  by  using  the 
paper  6  times  a  week. 

Constantly  we  hear  this  statement; 
“Since  at  least  50%  of  all  groceries  are 
bought  Friday  and  Saturday,  why 
spend  a  great  amount  of  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  week?” 

Undoubtedly  the  heavy  buying  is 
done  Friday  and  Saturday  but  a 
check-up  of  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  advertising  proves  that  most 
of  this  copy  is  price  copy.  Apple  but¬ 
ter  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price  day  in 
and  day  out.  The  dealer  can  make  a 
fair  profit  on  his  sales  day  in  and  day 
out.  And,  because  this  product  is  a 
daily  seller,  we  would  strongly  urge 
its  being  advertised  day  in  and  day 
out.  But,  if  we  were  limited  to  but  3 
ads  each  week,  we  would  run  them 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
We  would  have  less  competition  of 
other  advertisers  these  3  days  and  we 
would  probably  get  better  positions. 


Then  there  is  the  matter  of  credit. 


“My  guess  is  that  he  has  over  30%  The  regional  prospect  can  easily  check 
distribution  in  town  and  about  15%  in  the  best  outlets  in  terms  of  credit.  He 


our  trading  area.  Would  you  con-  knows  the  “dead  beats,”  he  knows 
sider  this  a  prospect  for  our  paper?”  (or  his  own  people  know)  many  of 

the  stores  that  are  local  prospects  for 

What  Is  a  Prospect?  the  new  line. 

,  „  .  .  ,  Then  there  is  the  local  pride  ar- 

OUR  definition  of  a  newspaper  ^os-  jg  becoming  increasingly 


AN  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

That  Knows  How 

TO  USE  NEWSPAPERSI 


#  In  our  files  are  more  than  30,000 
separate  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  written  the  past  4  years 
by  Frank  E.  Fehiman  who  directs 
our  research  and  copy  depart¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  used  by 
over  1,000  retail  stores  in  30  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  tested  adver¬ 
tisements  are  available  to  our 
clients.  Our  presentation,  "How 
to  Get  a  Greoter  Return  from 
Advertising  Expenditures,"  will 
be  made  on  request. 


J.  M.  HICKERSON  Inc. 

Advertising 

110  East  42nd  SlrMt,  Hnw  York  Cltv 


R.  J.  Bauer  Elected  Head 
Of  National  BBB 


“The  drive  of  newspapers,  maga. 
zines  and  advertisers  to  rid  their  own 
ranks  of  the  shyster  and  the  fraud 
has  been  a  quiet  and  practical  effort 
about  which  all  too  little  has  bwn 
said,”  declared  Robert  J.  Bauer,  new¬ 
ly  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus,  at  the  conclusion  May  17  of  a 
three-day  meeting  of  Better  Business 
Bureau  executives  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania.  New  York. 

“The  advertising  columns  of  the 
press  compared  with  periods  of  the 
past,”  Mr.  Bauer  said,  “show  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  warrants  the  wannest 
tribute  from  consumers,  educators 
and  government.  This  is  the  result 
of  joint  effort  by  advertisers,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  government.” 

“Voluntary  efforts  of  business  to 
establish  truth  in  advertising  and  fair¬ 
ness  in  selling  have  met  with  substan¬ 
tial  success  through  the  years,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Bauer.  “The  changes  that 
have  occurred  provide  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  history  of 
marketing.” 


CHANGES  FORMAT 

The  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  Daily  Record 
has  changed  its  format  from  a  regular¬ 
sized  newspaper  to  a  tabloid. 


Employment 

Problems— 


ADDS  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Dalhart  (Tex.)  Texan,  recently 
added  a  Sunday  edition  following  the 
suspension  of  its  Saturday  edition. 


of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Persormel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 


THE  PEBSONNEL 
BUBEAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111* 

,4  nation-tvide  non-profit  service  /“Fj 
ported  by  Sigma  Della  Chi.  Professiontt 


Journalistic  Fraternity. 
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"SPECIALS"  APPOINTED 

The  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  as  its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  Other  appointments  are: 
Merrill  (Wis.)  Herald,  Dougan  i 
Bolle;  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital  and  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Bogner  &  Martin  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Associated  Dailies;  Corinth 
(Miss.)  Corinthian,  Wallace  Witmer 
Co.,  and  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Times,  Theis  and  Simpson  Co. 


APPOINTED  TO  BENCH 

George  D.  Neilson,  33,  who  studied 
law  while  representing  Utah  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington,  and  later  while 
serving  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Washington  United  States  News,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  be  a  judge  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  court.  His  term  is 
six  years  with  annual  salary  of  $8,000. 
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Because  of  swift-paced  changes  in  the  costs  of  raw  materials  .  .  .  because 
of  a  highly  competitive  era  .  .  .  because  of  cautious  buying,  new  models,  revo¬ 
lutionary  trade  problems  due  to  a  world  at  war.  advertised  PRICES  of  nation¬ 
ally  distributed  merchandise  change  from  DAY  TO  DAY.  Yet  experience 
teaches  that  advertising  should  quote  prices. 

ONLY  newspapers  are  in  a  position  to  serve  the  national  advertiser  on 
this  fluid  basis.  Newspaper  campaigns  can — and  do— keep  pace  with  price 
changes  For  this  unchallenged  reason  YOL^R  newspaper  should  NOW  receive 
enlarged  national  linage  .  .  .  new  accounts.  BUT  ARE  YOU  MAKING  THIS 
PROGRESS? 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  logical  and  timely  medium  for  going  with 
unerring  directness  TO  both  advertiser  and  placing  agency,  and  to  those  field 
forces  that  so  frequently  recommend  NEVi  territory  newspaper  campaigns. 

There  are  statistical  facts  in  our  files  to  PROVE  this,  hut  perhaps  the 
most  significant  argument  is  that  those  newspapers  with  handsome  national 
sliowinsj  ARE  using  Editor  &  Publisher  .  .  .  have  ALWAYS  used  it. 


"It  Is  the  memory  of  my  days  as  a  reporter  and  city  editor  that  Impels  me 
to  subscribe  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  am  anxious  to  keep  up  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  newspaper  world  and,  of  course,  your  magazine  answers 
that  purpose  above  any  other  medium." 

(Signed)  Hunter  Bell 

Coca  Cola  Company 
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War  Coverage 
At  New  Peak 
Of  Efficiency 

"Bulge  Duty"  Stoifs  Aid 
N.  Y.  Cable  Desks  .  .  . 
Writers  Endangered 

The  Hitler  avalanche  sweeping  down 
on  France  after  the  invasion  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium  brought  American 
coverage  of  World  War  II  to  a  new 
peak  of  efficiency  during  the  past 
week.  So  great  was  the  task  faced 
by  editors  of  the  news  services  and 
metropolitan  dailies  with  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  field  that  in  numerous 
instances  cable  desks  were  given  ad¬ 
ditional  manpower  to  handle  the  bulge 
of  dispatches  from  the  battlefields. 

With  communications  cut  or  uncer¬ 
tain,  direction  of  the  news  report  was 
transferred  from  European  centers  to 
New  York.  There  the  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial  sent  direct  instead  of  through 
central  European  offices,  as  had  been 
the  custom,  was  coordinated  and  sped 
to  U.S.  dailies. 

British  Recall  Writers 
Forty  American  and  British  cor¬ 
respondents,  photographers  and  broad¬ 
casters  attached  to  the  British  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Forces  in  Northern  France 
and  Belgium  were  suddenly  ordered 
back  to  England  May  21.  ‘‘After  a 
promising  start  in  the  Belgian  front 
line,”  according  to  Harold  Denny  of 
the  New  York  Times,  “we  had  been 
repeatedly  moved  back  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  drive  threatened  each  new  head¬ 
quarters  we  established.  Staff  cars  in 
which  we  motored  to  parts  of  the  front 
were  commandeered  for  urgent  mili¬ 
tary  use.  Our  only  contact  with  the 
battle  became  vague,  second-hand  re¬ 
ports,  and  our  communications  were 
greatly  impaired.” 

Most  of  these  correspondents,  who 
spent  three  sleeples  nights  under¬ 
going  intermittent  bombings,  had  to 
abandon  all  equipment  except  what 
they  could  cary  on  earlier  retirements 
to  the  rear. 

Several  war  writers  in  vmiforms, 
including  P.  J.  Philip,  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  had 
narrow  escapes  from  execution  by 
excited  French  peasants  who  mistook 
them  for  Nazi  parachutists.  French 
authorities  broadcast  continued  warn¬ 
ings  to  villagers  that  all  persons  with 
foreign  accents  were  not  enemy  para¬ 
chutists. 

All  war  correspondents  ordered  back 
to  Paris  from  the  northern  front  re¬ 
turned  safely  except  Yvon  Noel,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Figaro.  He  has  been 
missing  since  he  left  Belgium.  Harold 
Denny  missed  the  boat  which  took 
the  British  and  American  writers 
back  to  England,  but  he  arrived  safely 
in  London  the  following  day. 

Conqer  Safe  in  Amsterdam 
Beach  Conger,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent  who  was  re¬ 
cently  compelled  to  leave  Germany, 
turn^  up  in  Amsterdam  this  week 
after  being  missing  for  a  week.  He 
had  been  captured  by  the  Germans 
but  was  released  unharmed.  A  dis¬ 
patch  which  was  one  of  the  first  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  the  occupation  of 
Amsterdam  was  filed  by  Conger 
through  the  Berlin  bureau  with  a 
notation  from  Ralph  Barnes,  Herald 
Tribune  chief  there,  that  the  German 
Foreign  Office  had  “no  objections”  to 
the  story  but  stipulated  that  it  must 
carry  a  Berlin  dateline. 

The  United  Press  staff  in  Amsterdam 
was  stranded  and  immobilized  when 
Holland  capitulated  to  the  invaders. 
Surrender  of  the  Dutch  ended  the 
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U.P.’s  “news  pool”  in  Amsterdam, 
staffed  by  10  men.  Dispatches  from 
other  capitals  previously  cleared 
through  Amsterdam  by  U.P.  were 
sent  direct. 

Chancellor  Hitler  personally  invited 
corresp>ondents  of  the  three  major 
news  services  to  go  to  the  Western 
front  with  the  Nazi  army,  according 
to  one  dispatch.  The  writers  who 
went  from  Berlin  were  Pierre  J. 
Huss.  INS;  Louis  P.  Lochner,  AP, 
and  Frederick  C.  Oechsner,  U.P. 

Philip  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
H.  Taylor  Henry  of  AP  were  bombed 
repeatedly  May  18  as  they  bicycled 
for  more  than  70  miles  along  roads 
choked  with  plodding  peasants  fleeing 
to  safer  zones.  Once  Henry  was 
knocked  from  his  bike  by  the  con¬ 
cussion  of  bombs  exploding  a  block 
away  and  the  rear  wheel  of  the  cycle 
was  ripped  to  pieces,  the  AP  man 
wrote.  The  wheel  was  replaced  at  a 
shop  and  Henry’s  dispatch  told  how 
he  and  Philip  were  machine-gunned 
by  Nazi  planes  that  were  “flying 
everywhere.” 

Staff  Shifts  in  N.  Y. 

In  New  York  the  following  were 
on  “bulge  duty”  to  help  cable  staffs 
handle  the  news  flow  from  abroad 
up  to  24  hours  a  day; 

AP — William  White,  Charles  Gru- 
mich.  Jack  Ferris,  J.  M.  Roberts.  Ro¬ 
ger  Greene,  all  of  the  New  York 
domestic  staff  and  Ernest  G.  Fischer, 
of  Dallas  bureau,  transferred  to  cable 
desk;  INS — William  Richardson  and 
George  Lait,  34-year-old  son  of  Jack 
Lait,  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
both  rewrite  men;  U.P. — Joseph  My- 
ler,  Christopher  Cunningham  and 
Earl  Steele,  New  York  staff  members, 
and  Harrison  Salisbury,  Washington 
bureau  man,  the  latter  assigned  per¬ 
manently  to  the  cable  desk;  Journal- 
American  —  John  Hohenberg  and 
George  Carroll;  Daily  News — Warren 
Hall,  George  Dixon,  Hal  Burton,  Carl 
Warren  and  Bob  Conway,  rewrite, 
Robert  Steele  and  Leonard  Smith, 
copy  readers,  all  on  temporary  duty, 
and  Donald  McKenzie,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  London  Mirror  and  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
Express,  permanently  assigned;  World- 
Telegram — George  Witte,  R.  J.  Maples- 
den,  Ross  Doyle  and  Thomas  Daffron; 
Sun — David  Marshall,  Vincent  Byers, 
Dan  Anderson  and  Rolphe  Baltzell; 
Mirror — Max  Hall  and  Henry  Hillman; 
Herald  Tribune  —  Kenneth  Kilbon, 
Theodore  Kaghan,  George  Polk  and 
Bill  Taylor;  Post  —  John  Gibbons. 
The  New  York  Times  has  had  several 
men  on  temporary  duty  but  did  not 
give  their  names. 

Guy  Murchie,  Jr.,  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  staff  member  since  1934,  left 
by  American  Clipper,  May  19,  to  join 
the  Tribune’s  staff  of  correspondents. 
In  addition  to  writing  war  dispatches, 
Mr.  Murchie  will  take  photographs 
of  war  scenes  with  a  natural  color 
camera,  and  also  will  make  pen  and 
ink  sketches. 

Carroll  Binder,  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  editor,  vigorously  denied  this 
week  reports  that  Leland  Stowe, 
Daily  News  correspondent  who  scored 
two  notable  beats  on  the  invasion  of 
Norway  by  the  Nazis,  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown.  Binder 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  Stowe 
left  Stockholm  by  plane.  May  20,  for 
Moscow,  enroute  to  the  Balkans. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Daily  News  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  was  shaken  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  P2iris,  May 
16.  accompanied  by  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  dean  of  Daily  News  foreign 
correspondents,  was  back  at  the 
French  front  this  week.  Casey  and 
Mowrer  were  returning  to  Paris  froir 
the  Maginot  Line  when  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred.  Neither  was  seriousl3 
hurt. 


Abuse  of  Integrity 
Of  News  Is  Threat 
To  Press  Freedom 


Malcolm  Bayley  of  Christian 
Science  Monitor  Addresses 
Boston  Ad  Club 


Boston,  Maj'  21 — Only  real  threat  to 
America’s  press  freedom  is  the  “abuse 
of  the  integrity  of  the  news,”  declared 
Malcolm  W.  Bayley,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  speaking  today  at  the  weekly 
luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Boston  in  the  Hotel  Statler.  The 
charge  that  newspapers  are  controlled 
by  advertisers  is  “probably  true  in 
isolated  and  inconsequential  in¬ 
stances,”  he  said. 

“Too  many  newspapers  are  not  serv¬ 
ing  their  public  with  a  news  report 
that  is  fair  and  informed  and  bal¬ 
anced.  This  abuse  of  the  integrity 
of  the  news  is  striking  a  blow  at 
human  freedom  of  thought,  and  con¬ 
sequently  at  the  heart  of  democracy. 
The  results  are  almost  inevitable.  If 
newspapers  sin  too  deeply  and  too 
flagrantly  they  will  be  penalized  by 
being  un-read  out  of  existence. 

Danger  to  Freedom 

“We  have  had  some  examples  of 
this  in  the  disappearance  of  some 
formerly  dominant  journals.  But.  far 
more  important,  if  any  great  number 
of  newspapers  should  persist  in  thus 
ignoring  the  integrity  of  the  news, 
the  American  press  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  suffer  the  loss  of  its  precious 
freedom — and  this  would  be  the  first 
blow  in  the  destruction  of  our  vaunted 
democracy. 

“Why  is  the  question  ‘Have  we  a 
free  press  in  the  United  States?’  be¬ 
ing  debated  in  the  public  prints,  over 
the  radio,  on  the  platform? — Do  any 
of  you  believe  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  being  seriously  threatened?  No, 
certainly  you  do  not.  And.  despite 
a  very  few  gentlemen  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  I  do  not  think  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  believe  so,  either. 

“The  possibility  occurs  that  those 
who  raise  the  question  do  not  mean 
to  imply  in  any  way  that  government 
is  curtailing,  or  threatening  to  curtail, 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Probably  they 
mean  to  convey  that  this  freedom  is 
being  attacked  from  a  far  more  in¬ 
sidious  source.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  hue  and  cry  emanate  from 
a  very  few  men  of  position  and  place 
who  disagree  with  and  deplore  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  newspapers 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  take 
advantage  of  their  temporary  authority 
to  attack,  and  besmirch,  if  they  can. 


those  whose  opinions  differ  from 
theirs. 

“On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the 
root  of  their  discussion  lies  deeper. 
Perhaps  we  are  faced  in  our  democ¬ 
racy  with  changing  conditions  whid 
even  some  editors  and  publishers  do 
not  wholly  understand  or  comprehend, 
and  who,  for  this  reason,  have  not 
kept  their  columns  fully  open  to  the 
development  of  social  conditions. 

“Whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  4e 
American  press  is  at  this  moment 
going  through  a  period  of  trial. 

“While  we  have  no  official  cen¬ 
sorship  in  the  United  States,  yet 
some  of  our  newspapers  have  been 
accused  of  imposing  a  virtual  cen¬ 
sorship  because  of  their  peculiar  view¬ 
points.  A  newspaper  may  adhere  to 
one  of  the  major  political  parties,  but 
certainly  it  owes  to  its  readers  the 
duty  of  furnishing  them  with  the 
unbiased  and  complete  news  of  the 
activities  of  the  opposing  party. 

“Moreover,  a  newspaper  is  not  do¬ 
ing  its  full  duty  as  a  jieics-paper  if  it 
does  not  devote  adequate  space  to 
the  proposals  and  views  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  parties — for  it  happens  to  be 
true  that  practically  every  major  re¬ 
form  of  government  in  the  last  75 
years  has  first  been  proposed  by  a 
minority  party.” 

The  day  of  press  control  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  past,  said  Mr.  Bayley 
“The  biggest  advertisers,  the  retail 
department  stores  (which  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  one  of  our  prominent  pub¬ 
lic  officials)  need  the  newspapers  to¬ 
day  as  much  as  the  newspapers  need 
them.  Neither  handbills,  nor  the  ra¬ 
dio.  despite  the  radio’s  other  great 
achievements,  can  bring  housewives 
in  great  numbers  to  the  bargain  sales, 
and  these  comprise  the  bulk  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising." 
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SUN'S  FATHER'S  DAY  COMPETITION  lURY 

The  committee  of  award  in  the  Sun's  Father's  Day  newspaper  promotion  campaign 
competition.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Charles  V.  Wiggen,  merchandise  manager,  Abraham 
I  Straus;  S.  Rae  Hiclcok,  president,  Hickolt  Manufacturing  Company;  Silas  Spitier,  vice- 
president,  Weber  &  Heilbroner;  Alvin  Austin,  director,  National  Council  for  Promotion 
of  Father's  Day;  I.  A.  Hirschmann,  vice-president,  Bloomingdale's.  Standing,  left  to 
right,  Joseph  Hanson,  manager  sales  promotion  division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A,;  A.  C.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  vice-president  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.;  John  C.  Wood,  vice-president,  B.  Alt¬ 
man  &  Co.;  Samuel  Sampson,  president.  Swank  Products;  William  H.  Howard,  executive 
vice-president,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Harry  K.  McCann,  president,  McCann-Erickson; 
Phillips  R.  Turnbull,  president,  Rogers  Peet  &  Co.;  Albert  M.  Berg,  vice-president, 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co.;  Sidney  Garfield,  president,  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.;  John  W. 
Mettler,  president.  Interwoven  Stocking  Company;  Philip  Svigals.  divisional  merchandise 
manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 


MORE  than  100  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  publish  the  series  of  five 
ads,  winners  in  the  New  York  Sun’s 
annual  Father’s  Day  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Campaign  Competition,  de¬ 
signed  and  written  by  Leslie  S.  Pearl, 
head  of  the  executive  board  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Paul,  the  advertising  agency’s 
art  director.  First  prize  announced 
several  weeks  ago  was  $500.  Sixty 
newspapers  had  asked  for  the  series 
on  Thursday  and  the  Sun  expected 
reservations  to  exceed  the  90-odd  of 
last  year. 

Layout  of  the  five  ads  is  similar. 

The  first  ad,  to  appear  Mpnday,  car¬ 
ries  a  drawing  of  mother  and  son  in 
the  garden  as  father  works  on  his 
garage.  “Dad  knows  we  love  him — 
so  should  we  give  him  anything?”  is 
the  headline. 

Copy  reads  in  part:  "That’s  a  good 
question.  Johnny.  Dad  knows  that 
you  and  Mother  love  him.  He’s  more 
certain  of  it  than  anything  else  in 
the  world. 


“But  here’s  the  funny  thing  about 
that.  Although  he  knows  it,  he  likes 
to  be  reminded  of  it. 

That  doesn’t  mean  he’ll  be  dis- 
apjKjinted  if  you  don't  give  him  some¬ 
thing  on  June  16th.  All  fathers  are 
absentminded. 

“Chances  are  he  won't  even  know 
what  day  it  is  anyhow. 

“But  if  you  do  give  him  something 
— and  it  doesn’t  matter  what  it  is  or 
whether  it  costs  a  penny  or  a  dollar 
— don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  he 
won’t  treasure  it. 

“Sure,  he  knows  you  love  him.  But 
he  likes  to  be  reminded.  In  other  I 
words  he’s  very  much  like  you  are. 
Just  bigger  .  .  .  that’s  all.” 

Wednesday’s  advertisement  asks: 
“Dad  has  to  pay  for  it  anyway — so 
should  we  give  him  anything?” 

Thursday’s  ad:  “Dad  will  just  kid 
us  about  it — so  should  we  give  him 
anything?” 

Friday’s  copy  asks:  “Maybe  it’s  just 
a  commercial  idea — so  should  we  give 


KNOX  TO  SET  UP  AVIATION  TRAINING  CAMPS 

COL.  FRANK  KNOX,  Chicago  Daily  News  publisher,  announced  plans  late 
last  week  for  setting  up  military  aviation  training  camps,  civilian -pro¬ 
moted  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  operated,  to  train  10,000  young  pilots. 
Col.  Knox,  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  and  World  War,  said  he  was 
authorized  to  make  the  announcement  by  President  Roosevelt,  with  whom 
he  conferred  at  Washington,  May  16.  Camps  will  be  set  up  in  each  of  the 
country’s  nine  corps  areas,  according  to  Col.  Knox.  Recruits  will  be  drawn 
from  colleges  and  other  sources,  with  age  limits  of  18  to  35.  Financed  by 
the  government,  the  camps  are  expected  to  fit  into  the  army’s  plan  of  doub¬ 
ling  its  present  staff  of  20,000  pilots  within  the  next  year,  he  said.  Included 
among  New  York  leaders  who  have  accepted  places  on  the  eastern  committee 
is  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Dad  anything?”  It  then  develops  the 
following  idea:  “Last  Christmas,  Dad 
came  home  with  a  lot  of  packages  and 
put  them  under  the  tree.  Did  they 
give  you  a  big  thrill?  Or  did  you  say' 
‘It’s  just  a  commercial  idea?’  ” 

After  receiving  his  award  recently 
Mr.  Pearl  said  he  decided  the  appeal 
of  a  successful  campaign  would  have 
to  be  emotional,  but  he  felt  sentimental 
appeal  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
maudlin.  Because  he  used  a  nega¬ 
tive  treatment,  because  he  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  answered  some  of 
the  skepticism  that  exists  about 
Father’s  Day,  Mr.  Pearl  confessed,  he 
had  conceded  his  team  little  chance  of 
winning  the  award. 

Mr.  Paul  contributed  the  layout  and 
art  work  of  the  winning  series. 


W.  R.  GLASS  TO  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Glass  of  Detroit  offices  of 
West-Holliday  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  is  being  assigned  to  New 
York  offices.  Joel  Newbert  has  been 
assigned  to  San  Francisco  offices  and 
Malcolm  Smith  has  left  San  Francisco 
for  duty  in  Detroit,  it  was  announced 
at  main  offices  of  the  organization  in 
San  Francisco  this  week. 


\h44J  Mr  him 


Tuesday's  advertisement  in  the  series  of 
five  appearing  In  the  New  York  Sun  and 
other  newspapers  next  week. 

INVITATION  NUMBER 

The  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  on  May  15  issued  a 
64-page  Summer  Visitor  Invitation 
Number  in  tabloid  size. 


Meet  the  Mold! 


CLINE 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER^ 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

main  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

WESTERN  OrriCE 
Crock.r  rir.t  N.t'l  Bk.  Bldg 
San  Francisco,  Calit. 


TWIN. EIGHT 
Os  CAViTiCS 


eastern  office 

220  Eaat  42nd  Straat 
New  York  City 


It's  the  Twintype  'water-cooled  mold  that 

1.  Casts  the  Double-ear  Slip-ofi  ingot  that  drops  from  the 
ieeder-hook  automatically  when  the  ingot  has  melted 
down  to  the  ear. 

2.  Reduces  your  melting  time  by  about  hall.  ml 

(WHILE  THE  UPPER  CAVITIES  ARE  BEING  FILLED  THE 

LOWER  ONES  ARE  COOLING) 

3.  Cuts  your  fuel  costs  by  at  least  a  third. 

(IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  THE  TIME  AND  FUEL  SAVED) 

4.  Is  equipped  with  patented  leok-prool  couplings. 

5.  Dumps  the  ingots  at  the  sides  instead  of  underneath  the  mold. 

The  mold  shown  in  the  illustration  is  the  Twin-eight  (16  cavities).  Other  models  are 
Twin-four  (8  cavities)  and  Twin-two  (4  cavities).  Write  for  particulars. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORP'N 


as  fine  a  type  metal  as  is  made 

UNITED  AMERICAN 


200  DUmofid  Street.  Breoklyn.  New  York 
2246  W.  Hubbard  Street.  Cbicafo.  Illineis 
4101  Curtis  Avenue.  Baltimere.  Maryland 
785  Bryant  Street.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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Help  Classified  to 
Profit  by  Investment 

By  LOYAL  PHILUPS  and  HOWARD  PARISH 
Parish-Phillips  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 


THE  future  progress  of  the  classified 

department  is  pre-determined  by 
the  number  of  advertisers  for  whom 
our  columns  produce  profitable  re¬ 
turns.  By  this  universally  accepted 
reasoning  it  is  also  obvious  that  our 
progress  is  retarded  by  every  unfa¬ 
vorable  experience  which  advertisers 
have  with  our  paper.  Most  of  us  have 
asked  ourselves  just  how  far  we 
should  go  in  our  efforts  to  serve  the 
advertisers’  interests;  the  answer 
is  obvious — we  should  go  all  the 
way. 

“Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you.”  All  of  us  can’t 
be  spell-binders,  or  even  convincing 
talkers  in  the  usual  sense.  However, 
we  can  all  make  substantial,  lasting 
progress  by  courageously  following 
the  golden  rule  to  the  letter.  We  can 
imagine  the  condemnation  which 
would  fall  upon  a  doctor  who  through 
ignorance  prescribed  a  fattening  tonic 
to  the  person  who  needs  to  reduce; 
ignorance  would  be  a  poor  alibi.  The 
principle,  the  patient  in  this  case, 
would  suffer  no  greater  injustice  than 
the  advertiser  who  is  advised  incor¬ 
rectly  by  a  salesman  who  is  either 
“weak-kneed”  or  greedy  for  a  big  ad 
for  tomorrow. 

Intelligent  Copy 

It  may  be  assumed  that  every  per¬ 
son  on  the  staff  knows  that  the  only 
sure  method  of  making  classified  pay 
the  average  account  is  to  keep  intel¬ 
ligent  copy  in  the  pap)er  daily.  If  this 
assumption  is  well  founded  then  how 
can  we  honestly  accept  those  one¬ 
time  -  shots  -  in  -  the  -  dark,  or  those 
skeleton  ads  which  fail  to  offer  enough 
facts  to  intrigue  the  reader  into  re¬ 
sponding.  There  are  stubborn  adver¬ 
tisers,  naturally,  who  won’t  take  our 
advice,  just  as  there  are  patients 
who  know  more  than  the  doctor 
knows. 

However,  most  classified  accounts 
will  appreciate  sound,  enlightening 
advice  when  offered  tactfully  and 
backed  by  factual  reasons  why. 

Although  universally  recognized  as 
a  great  benefit,  life  insurance  is  still 
not  easily  sold  so  far  as  the  average 
salesman  is  concerned.  Strangely 
enough  the  big  money  is  being  made 
in  the  insurance  biisiness  by  men  who 
are  neither  high-pressure  nor  spell¬ 
binders.  Insurance  buyers,  like  clas¬ 
sified  advertisers  prefer  to  buy  from 
men  who  are  willing  to  study  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  and  who  take  time  to 
prepare  sound  recommendations  on 
paper!  Insurance,  like  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  just  another  expense  im- 
til  we  are  shown  in  black  and  white 
just  how  it  may  become  an  invcst- 
ment. 

Appreciative  beneficiaries  and  pol¬ 
icy  buyers  alike  recognize  the  invalu¬ 
able  service  rendered  by  the  insurance 
man  who  analyzes  the  prospect’s  in¬ 
come,  his  present  insurance  invest¬ 
ments,  his  need  for  protection  and 
then  has  the  patience  to  diagnose  in 
detail  and  the  courage  to  prescribe 
what  he  knows  the  prospect  should 
buy.  Classified  sales  people  can  well 
afford  to  adopt  the  technique  used  by 
America’s  successful  salesmen,  sev¬ 
eral  of  whom  write  a  million  dollars 
a  year! 

Selling  the  Prospect 

For  those  of  us  who  really  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  using  descrip¬ 
tive  copy  daily  it  is  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  sell  almost  any  decent  pros¬ 


pect  within  a  reasonable  time.  One 
presentation  may  not  do  the  trick. 
Several  analyses  and  several  ap¬ 
proaches  may  be  necessary  before  the 
right  appeal  is  found. 

Believing  as  all  of  us  do,  that  every 
ordinary  prospect  can  be  sold,  let’s 
get  specific  and  outline  some  of  the 
methods  used  to  build  big  linage. 

1.  Study  (until  we  are  familiar 
with)  the  type  of  inventory  which  the 
prospect  has;  learn  the  number  of 
items,  money  invested,  etc.,  possible 
loss  in  money  by  stock  depreciation, 
of  loss  of  income,  etc.;  if  a  service 
account,  learn  the  angles  which  would 
be  best  for  publicizing,  the  average 
income  for  each  order,  etc. 

2.  Study  the  account’s  present  ad¬ 
vertising  from  these  angles:  amovmt 
spent  p)er  month;  whether  the  ac¬ 
count  is  enjoying  the  best  possible 
rate  or  whether  a  slight  linage  in¬ 
crease  would  move  him  into  the  next 
rate  bracket;  whether  his  stock  is 
adequately  represented — does  his  copy 
offer  both  low-priced  and  high-priced 
items,  etc. 

3.  Get  acquainted  with  the  ac¬ 
count’s  business.  Learn  roughly  what 
percentage  of  his  business  is  done  in 
the  heaviest  season  as  well  as  the 
lightest  season.  Analyze  the  plus 
value  of  extra  business  secured 
through  advertising  during  light 
months,  value  of  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  prestige-building  angle, 
etc. 

Outline  Recommendations 

4.  Outline  on  tj'pewritten  sheets 
briefly  what  is  to  be  recommended, 
wherever  possible,  include  written 
result  stories  from  accounts  in  the 
same  business.  Our  recommendations, 
based  on  experience,  may  be  convinc¬ 
ing  circumstantial  evidence,  but  tes¬ 
timonials  offer  unchallenged  concrete 
proof! 

5.  In  the  interview  every  recom¬ 
mendation  should  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  our  plan  will  produce  greater 
profits  for  the  advertiser.  In  recom¬ 
mending  a  sound  schedule  of  daily 
descriptive  advertising  to  any  ordi¬ 
nary  prospect  we  may  do  so  with  the 
full  Imowledge  that  thousands  of  fa¬ 
vorable  and  unfavorable  experiences 
have  established  this  fact;  the  only 
dependable  way  in  which  classified 
advertising  can  return  a  worthwhile 
profit  is  to  keep  well  described  offers 
before  the  classified  shoppers  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Getting  a  reluctant  prospect’s  un¬ 
divided  attention  is  usually  an  easy 
matter  if  we  hit  him  with  this  type 
of  approach; 

“Mr.  Doe.  here  is  a  recommen<iation  and  a 
plan  which  we  know  from  long  experience  will 
make  your  advertising  investment  return  you 
a  greater  profit.” 

Unfortunately,  some  classified  sales¬ 
men  are  mentally  lazy  without  know¬ 
ing  it.  Some  of  us  earn  “A-plus”  for 
physical  effort  —  but  flunk  miserably 
and  eventually  lose  our  jobs  because 
we  get  “D-minus”  on  mental  effort 
which  must  precede  our  sales  inter¬ 
views. 

John  Wanamaker,  the  great  pioneer 
in  the  modern  mercantile  methods, 
said,  “Every  man  in  business  will  have 
a  hard  road  to  go,  and  he  will  have 
to  find  its  turnings;  but  he  need  not 
go  in  the  dark  if  he  will  take  with 
him  the  light  of  other  men’s  experi- 


Pacis  Made  Executive 
Editor  in  Manila 

Important  shifts  in  personnel  took 
place  last  month  in  the  Manila,  P.  I. 
press.  Alejandro  Roces,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
biggest  syndicate  of  daily  newspapers 
in  the  Philippines,  consisting  of  the 
Tribune  in  English,  La  Vanguardia  in 
Spanish,  and  Taliba  in  Tagalog,  took 
one  of  the  clippers  for  the  United 
States  for  business  and  pleasure.  Act¬ 
ing  in  his  position  during  his  absence 
are  his  two  brothers,  Rafael  and  Joa¬ 
quin  Roces. 

Vicente  Albano  Pacis,  for  11  years 
editor  of  the  Philippines  Herald,  Pres¬ 
ident  Quezon’s  daily,  joined  the 
Ramon  Roces  Publications,  Inc.  He  is 
now  the  executive  editor  of  the  firm’s 
10  magazines,  two  edited  in  English 
and  eight  in  the  principal  Philippine 
languages. 

Salvador  Lopez,  a  delegate  to  the 
last  World  Writers’  Congress  in  New 
York,  and  Jose  Lansing,  at  one  time 
Columbia  University  student,  who 
served  as  associate  editors  of  the 
Herald  under  Pacis,  took  over,  but 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  publisher,  officially 
retained  the  title  of  editor. 

Pacis  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  served  for  one  year  as  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  Coolidge 
administration. 


ON  TELEVISION  STAFF 

Will  Baltin,  radio  and  theatre  ei 
tor  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J 
Daily  Home  News  and  the  Sur.r^ 
Times  since  1932,  has  been  appote, 
program  director  for  the  new  Allen! 
Du  Mont  television  station,  W2X\r, 
now  under  construction  at  515  Mii 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Ba;; 
will  assume  his  new  duties  on  Ju«; 
Baltin  inaugurated  what  is  belie> 
to  be  the  first  sustaining  nowspa-.i 
column  on  the  subject  in  1936 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times. 

HEADS  CIRCULATORS 

Minneapolis,  May  20 — M.  E.  Fi- 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal,  r. 
elected  president  of  the  Xlinne;  . 
Circulation  Managers  Association  ds 
ing  that  organization’s  annual  c  -• 
vention  here.  Other  officers  are  E.  C 
Rapp,  Mankato  Free  Press,  vice-pr^  - 
ident,  and  E.  W.  Roof,  Austin  Her:  } 
secretary-treasurer.  Speakers  at  a; 
annual  luncheon  were  George  E 
Bickelhaupt,  publisher  of  the  Mu- 
neapolis  Tribune  Newspapers,  ai 
John  Thompson,  publisher,  )fc. 
neapolis  Star-Journal. 

GETS  POWER  INCREASE 

The  Federal  Communications  Cot- 
mission  has  granted  radio  statiot 
WELL,  owned  by  the  Battle  Crwi 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  permissio: 
to  increase  its  power  from  100  to  2SC 
watts. 


Number  15  of  this  series. 


Advertising  Club 
of  New  York 

Park  Avenue  at  35tli  Street 


Greetings  and  Congratulations  to 

ATHERTON  W.  HOBLER, 

President  of  Benton  &  Bowles — the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  .\ineriean  .Assoeiation  of  Advertising  Agencies! 

In  an  address  following  his  election.  Mr.  Hobler  declared 
that  Advertising  is  an  economic  force  of  tremendous  power 
and  influence  and  ealled  upon  all  associated  with  or  inter¬ 
ested  in  Advertising  to  place  it  on  a  sounder  and  firmer 
basis  than  ever  before,  so  that  it  may  be  the  real  instru¬ 
ment  of  economic  service  it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  heartily  subscribes 
to  this  thought.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was 
so  necessary  for  all  whose  interests  are  bound  up  in  Adver¬ 
tising  to  UNITE! — to  present  a  SOLID  FRONT — to  the  end 
that  “Advertising  may  be  placed  on  a  sounder  and  firmer 
basis  than  ever  before,”  and  also  that  we  may  combat 
the  insidious  anti-advertising  propaganda,  so  prejudiced 
and  so  unfair,  that  seems  to  be  seeking  to  undermine  a 
legitimate,  helpful,  educational  and  cultural  American  in¬ 
stitution.  Join  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  as  a 
PROTECTION  to  YOURSELF!  You  will  find  yourself 
in  good  company  and  will  receive  the  added  moral  sup¬ 
port  that  association  with  men  of  like  mind  and  like  prob¬ 
lems  will  bring  you. 

An  inquiry  regarding  Membership  still 
bring  you  full  particulars  by  return  mail 

Address  Charles  C.  Green,  Managing  Director 

ADVERTISING  ClUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

Park  Avmuu  at  35tli  Street 


for  may  2  5,  1940 
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Skott  "Takai. 


the  OTHEJR  afternoon  Art  Wall- 
hausen,  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
(Mo.)  Enterprise  -  Courier,  received 
following  message  from  the  AP: 
“Any  tornadoes  or  indications  same 
your  vicinity?” 

Not  to  let  the  AP  down,  Art  re¬ 
plied: 

“Trying  start  tornado  immediately 
for  yours  exclusively.” 

■ 

OUR  EAGLE-EYED  reader  of  the 
society  pages  sends  the  following 
sentences  culled  from  a  southern 
newspaper: 

“The  bride’s  mother  wore  dawn 
blue  chiffon  with  a  black  stray  hat, 
and  her  flowers  were  gardenias.” 

“A  musical  program  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  M.  A.  White,  and  Rev.  Roy 
Ekan  read  the  marriage  wows.” 

■ 

.^FTER  MUCH  coaxing,  no  doubt: 

MRS.  JESSE  CARVER 
TO  RETIRE  FROM 

TELEPHONE  POST 
St.  Louis  newspaper  headline. 

m 

THE  EDITORIAL  writers  on  the 
Moscow  (Idaho)  Idahoian  are  hop¬ 
ing  it  was  unintentional  when  the 
makeup  man  recently  put  this  two- 
column  head  over  the  editorial  col¬ 
umn: 

DAILY  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  written  by  the  feminine 
publicity  agent  for  a  flower  festival 
in  Texas: 

“Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  heel  trying 
to  publicize  seemingly  inconsequential 
things  with  the  world  outside  bathed 
in  blood — ^but  what  can  one  do?  The 
whole  thing  is  just  too  maddening 
to  discuss.” 

■ 

HEREWITH,  from  the  Sleepy  Eye 
(Minn.)  Herald-Dispatch,  a  little 
reminder  of  the  days  before  Elias 
Howe  domesticated  the  pesky,  non¬ 
furbearing  varmint: 

“Atty.  L.  G.  Davis  and  his  elder 
brother  earned  the  money  for  their 
firet  schooling  in  Sleepy  Eye  by  trap¬ 
ping  and  selling  sewing  machines.” 

■ 

^  Edito*  &  Pcblishe*  will  pay  $2  for  each 
Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returnee. 

■ 

BIG  TULSA  EDITION 

Jbe  Tulso  (Okla.)  World  on  May 
19  issued  an  International  Petroleum 
Exposition  annual  edition  of  126  pages. 


Patterson  Feted 
On  50th  Year 
With  WNU 

Editors,  publishers,  advertising  men, 
educators  and  other  friends  of  Wright 
A.  Patterson  celebrated  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  50th  year  as  editor  of 
Western  Newspapter  Union  at  a  din¬ 
ner  for  him  May  24  in  the  Adventur¬ 
ers’  Club,  Chicago. 

More  than  100  men,  some  of  them 
from  points  as  distant  as  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  attended  the  dinner 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  who,  in  half 
a  century,  has  had  a  hand  in  editing 
some  12,000  country  newspapers  with 
30  or  40  million  readers  in  all  48  states. 
The  program  was  without  speeches, 
consisting  entirely  of  friendly  re¬ 
unions  and  anecdotes  about  the  guest 
of  honor. 

“Pat,”  as  he  is  known  in  country 
newspaper  offices,  lives  with  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson  in  Chicago.  Born  the  son  of 
a  circuit-riding  Methodist  minister  in 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  70  years  ago,  he  first 
went  to  work  for  a  country  news¬ 
paper — ^his  own — in  Ainsworth,  Iowa, 
at  the  age  of  13.  Since  that  time  he 
has  risen  to  a  position  from  which  he 
has  perhaps  exerted  as  much  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  culture  and  reading 
habits  of  small  town  and  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  as  any  man  alive. 

The  Iowa  paper  which  he  started  as 
a  boy,  borrowing  type  from  a  friend, 
has  continued  under  various  propri¬ 
etors  and  still  exists  today.  Now,  en¬ 
ergetic  despite  his  snowy  hair  and 
white  moustache,  Mr.  Patterson  car¬ 
ries  the  burden  of  deciding  what  shall 
be  offered  the  readers  of  thousands 
of  counterparts  of  that  newspaper. 

After  leaving  school  at  16,  “Pat” 
worked  in  printing  shops  and  country 
newspaper  offices  until  he  was  20, 
then  obtained  employment  on  the 
staff  of  a  Chicago  newspaper.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  left  to  join  the  Kellogg 
Newspaper  Company,  a  predecessor  of 
WNU,  and  has  remained  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  ever  since.  He  has  an¬ 
nounced  no  plans  for  the  future  other 
than  to  continue  his  connection  with 
WNU. 

■ 

USE  LUFKIN  NEWSPRINT 

The  Birmingham  Post  one  day  the 
past  week  printed  all  editions  except 
for  two  pages  on  newsprint  manu¬ 
factured  of  Southern  pine  by  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  at  Herty, 
Tex.  The  two  pages  were  printed  on 
newsprint  from  the  usual  source  to 
show  that  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  paper. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Bear  and  Bull 

A  place  for  men  to  meet— to  talk— 
and  to  enjoy  a  drink,  a  snack  or  a  meal 

MEN'S  BAR 

OF  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Air-cooled 


For  Publishers  who  are 
seeking  a  better  way  to 
sell  long  schedules  of 
Local — Regional — and 
National  Advertising 


Today  the  follotcing  netespapers  are  using  our  retail  copy  service: 


Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette 
Alliance  (Ohio)  Review 
Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  Enterprise 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
California  (Pa.)  Sentinel 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository 
East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
Germantown  (Pa.)  Courier 
Houston  (Texas)  Post 
Illinois  State  Register 
(Springfield.  III.) 


Main  Line  Times  (Ardmore.  Pa.) 
Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times 

Marion  (Ohio)  Star 
Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  Star 
Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen 
Register 

Peoria  (III.)  Journal- 
Transcript 

Port  Chester  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Item 


Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times 
Salem  (Ohio)  News 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times 
Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star 
Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News 
Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Dispatch 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman 


Since  September  1.  1936  we  have  assisted  these  publishers 
and  their  local  and  national  advertising  staffs  to  sell  over 
1,400  local  campaigns  and  approximately  50  regional  cam¬ 
paigns.  Based  on  the  success  stories  we  developed  from  the 
local  and  regional  campaigns,  we  have,  in  the  past  2  years 
evolved  8  national  campaigns.  The  manufacturers  using 
these  campaigns  spend  their  entire  appropriations  in  daily 
newspapers  scattered  from  Boston  to  Denver;  from  Milwau¬ 
kee  to  Miami;  and  from  Washington  (D.  C.)  to  Houston. 
More  than  300  daily  newspapers  are  now  carrying  this  adver¬ 
tising  which  is  running  every  week  of  this  year,  with  from  3 
to  6  insertions  per  week  in  each  paper. 


How  Our  Retail  Service  Operates — 

We  supply  each  member  of  your  selling  staff  with  a  simple, 
tested,  selling  kit.  We  forward  to  you  a  minimum  of  30 
tested  campaigns  to  start  your  men — campaigns  that  are  now 
running  in  one  or  more  of  our  subscriber  papers.  These 
campaigns  are  selected  from  our  catalogue  of  286  retail 
campaigns. 

We  supply  each  of  your  salesmen  with  a  complete  requisition 
order  blank.  As  fast  as  we  receive  their  requisitions,  we 
prepare  hand-tailored  campaigns  to  fit  the  prospect  they 
have  sold.  Once  the  campaign  is  sold  we  supply  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  copy  for  your  new  customer.  He  gets  the  copy 
exclusively;  he  runs  it  exclusively  in  your  paper. 

90  per  cent  of  your  requisitions  will  be  filled  within  48  hours 
after  we  receive  them. 


Cost  of  Service 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  determined  by  the  multiplication 
of  your  national  rate  by  800,  which  establishes  your  monthly 
cost.  Our  minimum  service  charge  is  $50  a  month — or  $600 
for  one  year.  If  your  national  rate  is  7c,  our  monthly  charge 
is  $56;  if  it  is  10c,  the  monthly  charge  is  $80;  if  it  is  50c.  it  is 
$400,  etc.,  etc. 


Notional  Advertisers  Now  Want  Success  Stories 

Based  on  our  interviews  with  dozens  of  manufacturers  and 
hundreds  of  retailers,  we  believe  that  the  simplest  way  for 
any  publisher  to  win  back  the  national  advertising  that  right¬ 
fully  belongs  in  newspapers,  is  to  develop  in  his  own  market 
success  stories,  proven  records  over  a  retailer’s  own  name. 
These  success  stories  should  then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
your  national  representatives,  so  that  the  manufacturer  and 
his  agent  can  see  just  what  your  paper  has  produced  for  your 
own  local  customers. 

Our  service  is  now  operating  with  papers  of  less  than  4,000 
circulation  and  with  papers  of  150,000  circulation.  We  believe 
it  will  work  in  any  market. 


References 

Any  of  the  papers  listed  above.  Further  information  will  be 
gladly  furnished. 


FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN,  Advertising  Counsel 

110  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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paper’s  goodwill  among  the  real  estate  ^rrnrrHirrn 

NFW^PAPFR  promotion  f>^«ternity,  which  finds  that  the  signs  '^roup  u  iges 

^  *  !-■  >✓  1  X  X  X  >✓  Xl  hglp  bring  people  into  their  properties.  J\^Or©  Vv OIHGII  S  NgWS 

REVIEW  Covering  Washington  Niagara  Falls,  Ont,  May  2a-News. 

papers  promote  their  own  interests 

By  T.  S.  mVIN  the  New  York  Times  has  just  pub-  along  with  those  of  their  readers  when 

_ _ lished  a  40-page  booklet,  “Covering  they  realize  the  importance  of  the 

Washington,  which  tells  the  story  of  women’s  pages,  according  to  the  find- 
Excepting  Hermits  Newspaper's  Newspaper  its  bureau  in  the  national  capital.  \ngs  of  an  Ontario- Quebec  regional 

WE’VE  been  wanting  for  some  time  to  WHEN  a  newspaper  publishes  a  news-  Written  by  a  bureau  staff  man.  al-  conference  held  here  by  the  Canadian 
say  something  about  the  splendid  paper  about  itself — that’s  news.  And  though  unsignM,  the  story  «  an  easy-  Women’s  Press  Club, 

promotion  that  flows  in  what  seems  an  that’s  just  what  the  Boston  Evening  roadmg  ^d  mformative  descripti^  The  newspaper  women  jxiinted  out 
endless  stream  now  from  the  Bureau  Transcript  is  now  doing.  At  hand  is  Wai^ington  news  is  covered  that  women’s  pages  are  potentially 

of  Advertising.  But  every  time  we  an  8-page  newsprint  tabloid  headed  and  how  Washington  coirespondents  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
get  around  to  it,  we  find  that  some-  “News  about  the  Boston  Transcript’’  Soou  i^titutional  promotion,  advertising  revenue,  since  80%  or 

one  else  on  E&P  has  covered  the  as-  that  covers  the  paper  the  same  way  booklet  should  prove  popular  more  of  the  nation’s  buying  is  done 

signment.  This  time,  come  what  may,  the  paper  covers  the  news  of  the  journalism  studerite,  workmg  by  women. 


paper’s  goodwill  among  the  real  estate 
fraternity,  which  finds  that  the  signs 
help  bring  people  into  their  properties. 

Covering  Washington 

THE  New  York  Times  has  just  pub- 


we're  saying  our  little  say. 

And  our  little  say  is  simply  this — 


world.  newspaper  people  and  all  others  in-  By  resolution  adopted  unanimously. 

The  tab  is  made  up  just  like  any  forested  in  newspapers.  the  conference  decided  to  ask  the 

newspaper.  It  carries  a  signed  piece  Market  Stuff  Canadian  Press  to  provide  its  mem- 

by  Richard  N.  Johnson,  the  publisher,  ber  newspapers  with  greatly  increased 

which  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  THE  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan  distribution  of  news  of  interest  to 

state  of  the  paper.  And  then  it  has  have  just  issued  a  new  market  data  women  and  to  appoint  a  competent 

stories  on  the  Transcript’s  recent  read-  folder  covering  their  eight  newspaper  woman  editor  to  handle  it. 
er  survey;  how  the  survey  was  con-  niarkets.  ^ch  of  the  eight  newspaper  Discussion  leaders  were:  newspa- 
ducted;  the  paper’s  plans  for  cover-  markets  ^  treated  in  a  separate  p^j.^  Miss  Lotta  W.  Gibson.  Stratford 
ing  the  Presidential  conventions;  how  folder,  and  all  are  brought  together  Beacon-Herald,  and  Mrs.  Donald  R 
the  paper  is  covering  the  war;  etc.,  covering  file  folder  tabbed  Mackay,  St.  Catherines  Standard: 

etc.  Michigan.  Thus  they  can  be  filed  radio  script  writing,  Miss  Elizabeth 


The  tab  is  made  up  just  like  any  t®rested  in  newspapers. 
It  carries  a  signed  piece  gtuH 


that  the  new  series  of  ads  the  Bureau  newspaper.  It  carries  a  signed  piece 

_  by  Richard  N.  Johnson,  the  publisher. 

which  gives  a  general  summary  of  the 
state  of  the  paper.  And  then  it  has 


One  of  the  more  interesting  features  together  or  separately.  B  Long,  director  of  women’s  pro- 

is  a  column  headed  “Have  you  heard  The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  grams,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 
any  of  these  old  chestnuts?”  which  Star  have  just  sent  out  a  market  poration.  Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Dora  Con- 
picks  up  some  of  the  rumors  that  have  folder  showing  that  business  is  pretty  over,  Toronto;  advertising.  Miss  Edith 
been  floating  around  about  the  Trans-  good  in  Terre  Haute.  It  may  be  that  MacDonald,  Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Jean 
cript  for  some  years  now  and  very  we’re  a  little  late  getting  it — but  May  Robson,  the  Ottawa  Citizen;  maga- 
neatly  demolishes  them.  is  late  in  the  year  to  be  quoting  zines  and  free  lance,  Mrs.  Daniel  Mc- 


been  floating  around  about  the  Trans¬ 
cript  for  some  years  now  and  very 
neatly  demolishes  them. 


only  because  it  is  new  and  different,  ) 

'  *•  . . . . .  will  attract  notice — and  do  the  job 

.  l  it  is  intended  to  do:  inform  people 

I  - — -  about  the  many  new  things  that  are 

I  ■J’l'  ‘1’”  . happening  at  the  Transcript.  One 

I  '  •£■_*  .  ■■■  thing — the  tab  carries  no  date  and  no 

I  —  .  “  ■  ^  indication  whether  it  will  be  pub- 

^  I  ■  II  *  lished  again.  It  strikes  us  as  a  good 

idea  for  occasional  publication;  if 
is  sending  out  for  use  by  member  enough  material  is  available  even  for 
newspapers,  if  the  future  ads  hold  regular  publication, 
to  the  pace  set  by  the  first,  is  going 

to  be  a  wow.  The  first  ad,  which  hit  Telling  Them  Off 
our  desk  this  week  and  which  we  THE  Minneapolis  Times-Tribune  has 
promptly  pasted  up  on  our  own  per-  just  issued  an  excellent  pamphlet, 
sonal  bulletin  board,  takes  every  “Answer  to  the  Prophets  of  Doom,” 
prize  we  have  in  the  house.  It’s  head-  that  proves  quite  persuasively  that 
lined  “Excepting  Hermits” — and  if  business  is  good  in  Minneapolis.  The 
you  don’t  have  a  copy  for  yourself,  pamphlet  reprints  a  series  of  five  ar- 
plague  George  Benneyan  to  send  you  tides  by  Jay  Edgerton  of  the  paper’s 
one.  staff  which  appeared  originally  in  the 

Here  is  as  neat  an  advertisement  as  paper  and,  according  to  report,  made 
we  have  ever  seen.  It’s  a  swell  copy  quite  a  hit.  Each  piece  is  an  answer 
job  and  a  good  layout  job.  Our  own  to  some  pessimistic  remark  become 
private  opinion  is  that  member  news-  quite  familiar  through  the  depression 
papers  that  fail  to  take  advantage  of  years,  an  answer  skillfully  made  by 
this  Bureau  service  are  doing  them-  Reporter  Edgerton  through  good  use 
selves  a  serious  disservice.  Our  hope  of  plain,  hard  facts  and  figures.  It 
is  that  these  ads  will  be  widely  used  strikes  us  that  widespread  distribu- 
— and  we’re  betting  that  way,  too —  tion  of  these  pamphlets  is  one  of  the 
because  we  feel  that  they  will  be  most  best  things  the  Minneapolis  Chamber 
effective.  of  Commerce  could  do  right  now.  Our 

The  Bureau’s  plan  is  to  release  a  one  regret  is  that  the  pamphlet  is 
new  ad  every  two  or  three  weeks,  done  in  rotogravure;  a  good  letter 
“Elxcepting  Hermits”  is  the  first  in  a  press  job,  and  a  better  design,  would 
series  which  will  include  several  have  resulted  in  a  more  attractive 
groups — one  group  devoted  to  the  im-  pamphlet, 
portance  of  the  news,  another  to  con¬ 
sumer  service  rendered  by  newspa-  Signing  Them  Up 
per  advertising,  another  showing  deal-  A  HAND  to  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Gre¬ 
ers  the  importance  of  manufacturers’  gonian  for  a  clever  promotion  for 
newspaper  advertising,  etc.  its  classified  real  estate  columns.  Real 

Our  enthusiasm  for  “Excepting  Her-  estate  dealers  who  advertise  in  the 
mits”  came  over  us  while  we  were  classified  columns  are  supplied  with 
still  bubbling  up  over  a  folder  the  bright  yellow  and  black  plywood  signs. 
Bureau  has  just  sent  out  captioned  The  signs  announce  that  the  building 
“A  Pretty  Picture.”  This  is  a  simple  or  house  where  they  are  displayed  are 
report  of  newspaper  linage  for  the  open  for  inspection— and  that  the  pro- 
first  quarter  showing  gains  in  every  perty  is  advertised  in  the  Oregonian, 
major  division.  And,  as  the  folder  The  signs  are  also  equipped  with  a 
suggests,  it  all  adds  up  to  “a  very  metal  rod  which  permits  them  to  be 
pretty  picture,  indeed!”  stuck  into  the  ground  if  no  place  is 


Our  guess  is  that  this  promotion,  if  January  and  February  business  fig-  Kee,  Toronto,  and  Lotta  Dempsey 


ures.  isn’t  it? 


Chatelaine,  Toronto. 


The  Man  Who  Turned  a  Loser 
Into  a  Million-Dollar  Producer 


Th  is  man  made  a  fortune  for 
his  associates  and  himself 
with  a  run-down  property. 
The  organization  he  huilt  now- 
carries  on  and  he  is  ready  for 
another  tough  one.  .  .  . 

Ready  now  to  put  to  work  his 
wealth  of  publishing  experi- 
enee,  dynamic  drive,  wide¬ 
spread  contacts,  his  knack 
for  knowing  how  to  get  things 
done  and  his  “money  touch.” 
he  will  he  an  asset  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  is  well  grounded  in  every 
phase  of  the  business.  25 
years  in  newspapering.  15  in 
one  great  concern  where  he 
heeame  a  top  executive,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  3  news¬ 
papers  each  exceeding  the 
goal  set  for  him.  head  of  one 
of  the  great  newspaper  serv¬ 
ices.  where  he  made  an  out¬ 
standing  success.  .  .  . 

As  editor  or  general  manager, 
this  man  will  more  than  pay 
his  way.  He  is  a  responsible 
operator,  worthy  of  your  full 
eonfideuee. 


For  the  allied  fields  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  radio,  this  man 
has  unusual  gifts.  .  .  . 

He  knows  all  the  new  editorial 
formulae  and  had  much  to  do 
with  creating  some  of  the 
most  successful-picture  stor¬ 
ies.  features  and  news  and 
art  treatments.  .  .  . 

He  has  directed  large  staffs 
of  writers  and  artists  and 
knows  how  to  get  results  and 
loyal  work.  He  would  make 
a  first-rale  copy  chief.  As  a 
creative  executive,  he  has  a 
proven  "feer*  for  what  the 
public  wants,  knows  type 
and  art  possibilities,  has  good 
taste  and  a  sense  of  showman¬ 
ship.  .  .  . 

He  could  serve  radio  well. 
While  learning  the  ropes,  his 
contacts  would  he  invaluable 
to  a  radio  chain  wanting  to 
attract  newspaper-owned  sta¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  men  he 
has  trained  have  made  good 
in  radio  as  in  advertising. 
^  hv  not  he? 


pretty  picture,  indeed!  stuck  into  the  groiuid  if  no  place  is 

George  Benneyan  deserves  a  big  available  to  hang  them.  Plywood,  it 
hand  for  the  job  he  is  doing  at  the  seems,  is  an  ideal  medium  for  signs 
Bureau.  Promotion  of  this  high  stand-  of  this  kind;  it  is  light,  durable  and 
ard  cannot  fail  to  make  the  impres-  has  a  smooth  finish  which  is  suitable 
sion  it  seeks  to  make.  Nor  can  it  fail  for  processed  printing.  Our  report 
to  accomplish  another  objective  which  from  J.  B.  Twiford,  the  Oregonian’s 
in  some  ways  is  equally  important—  classified  manager,  is  that  the  signs 
to  raise  the  standards  of  the  promo-  have  resulted  in  a  definite  linage  in- 
tion  individual  newspapers  are  doing,  crease  as  well  as  in  increasing  the 


HeTI  Put  More  .Money  in  Your  Till 
Than  He’ll  Cost  You  at  .Any  Price 

Those  Interested  Please  Communicate  With  James  W> 
Brown,  President,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times 
Building,  42nd  and  Broadway,  Mew  Y’ork  City. 


for  may  25, ,1940 
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"Let  us  ghe  the  spirit  of  this  thing  a  try  and 
make  a  practical  working  test  of  a  united  front 
for  a  better  civilization.” 

Paul  Smith,  Editor  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  “practical  work¬ 
ing  test”  to  be  made  in  San  Francisco  where  a  Citizens’ 
Committee  of  600  leaders  from  all  divisions  of  the 
city’s  life  are  preparing  for  the  2nd  World  Anniversary 
of  Moral  Re-Armament: 


,  MRA  Days  at  the  San  Francisco  World’s  Fair 

June  2  ) 

June  3  Labor  and  Industry 

June  4  MRA  Anniversary — Civic  Auditorium — W’orld- 
wide  Broadcasts  with  listening  groups  in  many 
countries. 

June  5  Civic  Affairs  Day 

June  6  Women’s  Day 

June  7  Home  and  Community  Day 


.Moy  ire  send  you  ndmnce  news  of  these  events  and  a 
booklet  giving  you  the  background? 


Cf-jt^  ediie^tial  nmltfloL  wriit 

Moral  Re-Armament 


61  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 

*  Editor  &  Publisher  believes  that  ' 
Moral  Re-Armament  is  the  most 
constructive  news  of  the  day  and 
provides  this  space  without  charge.  , 


L  A.  Papers  Have 
"Legal  Ad"  Bureau 

continued  from  page  14 

paid  the  bureau;  in  1936  it  was 
25%. 

The  bureau  as  it  has  developed  is 
almost  exclusively  the  project  of  its 
manager.  Mr.  Work  financed  its  start, 
and  paid  all  the  early  expenses.  For 
two  years  he  did  not  draw  a  dime 
from  its  operation.  Now  he  receives 
a  salary  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  salary  and  percentage  beyond 
that  point.  In  December  his  con¬ 
tract  was  renewed  for  another  five 
years. 

Mr.  Work  is  a  U.  S.  C.  graduate 
(1919)  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Daily  Trojan.  During  the  war  he  en¬ 
listed,  and  was  manager  of  the 
Camp  Kearny  publication.  Trench  & 
Camp. 

From  1919  to  1926  he  published  five 
weekly  papers  in  California’s  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  established 
the  Pacific  Palisades  Palisadian  in 
1928. 

Lawson  Bureau  President 

H.  A.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Eagle  Rock  Sentinel,  is  the  present 
president  of  the  bureau,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  three  years.  John  F.  D.  Aue, 
Whittier  News,  is  vice-president. 

To  insure  complete  representation 
for  all  classes  of  papers,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  one  group  of  publications  from 
dominating  the  bureau,  the  board  of 
directors  under  the  constitution 
includes  one  member  from  each 
group. 

Mr.  Lawson  represents  metropolitan 
weeklies;  Mr.  Aue  represents  county 
dailies;  J.  A.  Waite.  San  Pedro  News- 


Pilot,  represents  city  dailies;  Henry 
ThombXirgh,  Wilmar  Chronicle,  rep¬ 
resents  county  weeklies,  and  Fred  M. 
Rolens,  South  Pasadena  Review,  rep¬ 
resents  the  county  at  large. 

The  bureau  recently  moved  to  new 
quarters  in  the  Broadway  Temple 
Building,  rooms  225  and  226.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  K1  inker  Building, 
which  has  just  been  demolished  for  a 
street-widening  project. 

TO  DEDICATE  CARTOON 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
sports  cartoon  ever  executed,  80  feet 
by  16  feet,  and  drawn  by  Burris 
Jenkins,  Jr.,  Neio  York  Journal- 
American  sports  cartoonist,  will  be 
formally  dedicated  May  27  at  the 
Academy  of  Sports  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  Christy  Walsh,  director 
of  sports  for  the  Fair,  announced  last 
week.  Jenkins  executed  the  huge 
mural  on  commission  from  the  Fair 
as  a  special  recognition  for  his  having 
won  first  prize  in  the  Fair’s  sports 
cartoons  contest  la't  year. 

CALIF.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Suspension  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.) 
Independent,  a  morning  daily,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Abbott,  owner,  ef¬ 
fective  May  18.  Publication  of  a 
weekly  shopper  of  25,000  free  distrib¬ 
ution  known  as  the  News  Advertiser 
will  be  continued,  Mr.  Abbott  stated. 
The  suspension  leaves  the  Stockton 
Record,  published  by  Irving  Martin, 
as  the  city’s  only  daily. 

■ 

MINIFIE  TO  LONDON 

With  Allen  Raymond’s  appointment 
as  Rome  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Don  Minifie,  his 
predecessor,  goes  to  England  to  be 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  London 
bureau. 


HOW  TO  CUT  CIRCULATION 
OPERATION  COSTS! 


is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  to 
be  ‘‘hashed  over”  at  the 
International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association 
Convention  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  June  18th  to 
iOth.  But  that’s  just  one 
good  reason  why  you,  Mr. 
Publisher,  should  urge 
your  circulation  manager 
to  be  there! 

.\  wealth  of  new  ideas, 
plans,  and  methods  will 
be  exchanged  between 
1CM.\  members  at  the 
Convention.  Both  formal, 
rejjorted  meetings  and  in¬ 


timate.  "off  the  record  " 
round  table  discussions 
are  planned  for  circulation 
managers  from  communi¬ 
ties  both  large  and  small 
— the  only  source  of  such 
vitally  important  informa¬ 
tion. 

So  .  .  .  remind  your  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the 
Convention  dates  —  June 
18th  to  20th  —  and  urge 
him  to  make  his  reserva¬ 
tion  today  for  a  three-fold 
benefit  ...  a  benefit  to 
him,  to  your  publication, 
and  to  vou ! 


S«iid  Your  Kifirr^'ation  NOW  to 
I..  W.  MrKiOTRIDGE,  Secy-Traui., 
c/o  “Tlie  World,”  Tultui,  Okla. 


At  TIVK  ornt'l*  IN 

TaUa  Bimiinirham  t'li-vrland  Toronto  Clnriniiati  Mint 
ItaUaa  Rochoott-r  Oakland  JarluonviUr 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Fred  D.  McPherson,  Sr. 
Dies  In  Ccdifomia 

Frederick  D.  McPherson,  Sr.,  67, 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.) 
Sentinel  since  1921,  died  suddenly 
Monday  of  apoplexy.  Stricken  at  his 
home,  he  died  before  he  could  be 
taken  to  a  hospital. 

Mr.  McPherson  had  returned  but 
four  days  previously  from  Yosemite, 
where  he  attended  Ae  annual  excur¬ 
sion  of  the  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  re-elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  conunittee  of  that  organization. 
With  him  on  the  excursion  were  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rouse. 

Mr.  McPherson  was  the  son  of  Dun¬ 
can  McPherson,  who  purchased  a  half¬ 
interest  in  the  Sentinel  74  years  ago. 
Subsequently  Duncan  McPherson  ac- 
qiured  a  total  interest  in  the  paper. 
Fred  McPherson,  Sr.,  became  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  death  of  his  father  19 
years  ago. 

During  recent  years  much  of  the 
direction  of  the  paper  has  been  vested 
in  his  son,  Frederick  D.  McPherson, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  general  manager 
since  1938,  when  the  paper  moved  into 
a  new  $125,000  home.  He  is  also  sur¬ 
vived  by  another  son,  Dr.  Mahlon 
McPherson,  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  brother 
and  a  sister. 


(l^tjttuarp 


BRUCE  W.  McCARTY,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  Eagle  Lake  (Tex.)  Headlight, 
died  at  his  home  May  14.  He  had 
published  the  Headlight  for  37  years. 

Col.  J.  C.  Sells,  74,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cooleemee  (N.  C.)  Journal, 
died  May  11,  the  result  of  injuries 
suffered  when  he  was  struck  down 
by  an  automobile. 

William  W.  Bruner,  62,  editor, 
Batesburg  (S.  C.)  Twin-City  News, 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  May 
17. 

Walter  J.  Meyer,  58,  vice-president 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Brown  Paper 
Mill  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Sulphate  Pulp  &  Board 
Assn.,  died  May  17  at  Monroe,  La. 

R.  W.  Holmes,  58,  city  editor,  Nowa¬ 
ta  (Okla.)  Star  since  1910,  died  May  15 
of  a  heart  attack. 

J.  L.  Powers,  77,  owner  of  the  Ames 
(la.)  Daily  Tribune,  from  1921  to 
1935,  died  at  his  home  there  May  17 
from  heart  disease. 

Thomas  W.  Major,  59,  news  editor, 
Brockville  (Ont.)  Recorder  &  Times 
and  former  mayor  of  Brockville,  died 
May  16. 

Miss  Renee  B.  Stern,  65,  who  re¬ 
tired  four  months  ago  as  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record’s  woman’s  page 
died  May  19  in  Philadelphia  of  a  long 
illness.  Miss  Stem,  who  joined  the 
Record  in  1932  was  an  authority  on 
child  welfare  and  diet  and  author  of 
several  technical  volumes  on  women’s 
clubs  and  etiquette. 

Everett  S.  (“Bill”)  Irwin,  66,  who 
during  his  34  years  with  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  rose  from  coim- 
try  correspondent  to  assistant  to  the 
editor,  died  at  his  home  May  14  of  a 
heart  ailment. 

John  P.  MaroN,  55,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  printer  for  the  last  32  years  and 
a  recognized  expert  on  words,  died 
May  18  in  the  Streeter  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital.  A  student  of  etymology,  he 
wrote  a  column  in  the  Tribune  in 
1921  under  the  by-line  “The  Words- 
man.” 

Adam  C.  Boettiger,  74,  father  of 
John  Boettiger,  publisher  of  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  died  May  21  in  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  illness. 


Hartford  Times  Has 
'Mon  Marketing  Clinic' 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  now 
has  two  “civic  service”  projects  going 
at  once. 

The  Times  has  annoimced  its 
“Man  Marketing  Clinic,”  designed 
to  help  Hartford’s  imemployed  find 
work.  Each  week,  a  New  York 
employment  expert  who  originated 
the  idea  of  “man  marketing”  con¬ 
ducts  a  no-admission-charge  job 
clinic,  to  which  all  persons  are  in¬ 
vited.  In  a  short  lecture,  the  general 
hints  for  landing  a  job  are  ex¬ 
plained,  and  then  the  “man  mar¬ 
keter”  takes  up  individual  cases  as 
presented  by  the  persons  who  are  in 
the  auditorium. 

The  plans  are  already  in  the 
works,  said  Frank  B.  Murphy,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times,  recently 
for  the  annual  rose  festival  sponsored 
by  the  Times,  scheduled  for  the  week 
of  Jime  15.  Mr.  Murphy  has  sought 
the  advice  and  help  of  Carl  E.  Lind- 
strom,  assistant  managing  editor  and 
music  critic  for  the  Times,  and  of 
Theodore  H.  Parker,  music  critic  for 
the  Hartford  Courant.  Through  the 
the  co-operation  of  the  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Park  De¬ 
partment,  and  many  choral  groups  of 
Hartford,  Mr.  Murphy  has  arranged 
for  a  giant  rose  display  in  Elizabeth 
Park,  and  the  appearance  of  com¬ 
bined  choral  groups  to  entertain  the 
public  at  evening  performances  from 
a  band-shell  in  that  park,  every  eve¬ 
ning  during  the  June  16-23  week. 

■ 

Daily's  Contest  Aids 
Notional  Advertisers 

The  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  since  Feb.  1  has  been  conducting 
a  contest  in  which  two  motor  boats 
will  be  prizes  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
test  June  1.  The  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  to  encourage  use  of  national 
advertised  products. 

The  contest  open  to  boys  15  years 
old  or  under,  requires  participants 
to  submit  monthly,  bottle  tops,  bot¬ 
tles,  cans,  wrappers  or  boxes,  etc.  of 
the  nationally  advertised  products 
which  appear  in  the  paper,  "rhe  par¬ 
ticipants  receive  unit  credits  for  each 
article  according  to  its  sales  prices. 
Nationally  advertised  motor  oils  were 
included  in  the  contest.  One  prize  is 
slated  for  a  boy  in  Blackwell  with  the 
greatest  imit  score  and  the  other  for 
one  living  in  the  Blackwell  trading 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WAITED" 

(Cadi  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  tintes  —  .70  par  line 

Count  6ve  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Business  Opportunities 


Advertising  Solicitor,  live  wire  (Christian) 
to  invest  $250.  in  a  daily  publication 
New  York  City  has  never  seen,  and  be¬ 
come  partner.  Box  958,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Alert  Journalist,  with  marketable  plans  for 
international  news  coverage,  seeks  backer. 
Daring  idea  based  on  new  international 
center  of  gravity.  Box  970  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

Expanding  Advertising  Agency  needs  capital 
Established  Texas  Agency  with  such 
rapid  growth  that  immediate  capital  is 
required  for  further  essential  expan¬ 
sion.  If  desired,  investment  with  em¬ 
ployment  as  agency  man  or  sales  execu¬ 
tive  offers  opportunity  to  grow  with 
business.  Address  inquiries  to:  821 
BANKERS  MORTGAGE  BUILDING. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS _ _ 

Wanted:  Young  Man  or  Woman  Manager 
able  to  buy  interest  in  Virginia  weekly — 
edit,  sell  advertising.  $500  cash  required. 
Car  useful.  Salary,  percentage.  References 
required.  Box  974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Promotion 


OTTO  SCHMIDT 

Otto  Schmidt,  member  of  the  art 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  for  17  years  tmtil  he  left  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1933  and  pen  and  ink 
illustrator  for  many  magazines  and 
books,  died  May  20  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia.  At  various  times  he 
was  a  member  of  the  art  staffs  of 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American.  He  formerly 
was  art  director  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  and  had  worked  for  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Judge,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  the  Farm  Journal. 

m 

NYSTROM  NAMED  IN  N.Y 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  professor  of 
marketing  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  and  president  of  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Club  of  New  York  at  their 
annual  election  meeting  in  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  May  21.  He  succeeds  A.  C. 
Monagle,  vice-president  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.  Dr.  Nystrom  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  club  in  1937. 


“THE  NEWSPAPER  AMATEUR 
COMMUNITY  CONTEST” 
Your  Sorest  Way  to  Get 
the  Most  Circulation 

Uuusual  general  interest  and  circulation 
increases  RIGHT  PROM  THE  START, 
followed  by  a  complete  piece  by  piece, 
concentrated  drive:  with  the  strongest 
possible  incentive  for  every  newspaper 
reader  to  SWITCH  TO  YOU. 

MacHarris, 

3748  West  Calhoun  Blvd., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
(Copyright,  1940) 


See  our  ad  on  page  183  in  the  Year  Book. 
Hudson  DePriest  &  Associates,  World’s 
Record  Circulation  Builders,  246  5th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Public  Notice 


•EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  be  found  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  adminis¬ 
tration,  management,  personnel,  features, 
circulations,  advertising  rates,  linage  sta¬ 
tistics  and  mechanics  of  production,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  national  advertiser  and  agency 
service.  A  specialist  on  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  “EDPTOR  &  PUBLISHER.”  now 
in  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  financial 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Beadei  Service 


MiscolloRoeut 


Shower  Space  Buyers  with  Attractive  Il¬ 
lustrated  Promotional  Literature. 
produced  economically  by  Laurel's  Im¬ 
proved  Process.  500  (8J^xll*)  copies 
$2.63;  add'l  lOO's  22c;  any  size.  Quantity 
runs  lower.  Request  free  informative 
manual.  In  Metropolitan  N.  Y.  ask  for 
Representative.  WAlker  5  0526.  Laurel 
Process,  480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


Nuwipopora  For  Sole 


Semi-Weekly — Northern  California,  volume 
close  to  $2,000  month.  County  seat' 
Price  $20,000,  half  cash.  A.  W.  Stypeil 

Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. _ 

Weekly — Long  established,  near  New  York; 
excellent  reputation,  good  circulation; 
growing  locality;  all  necessary  equipment, 
in  good  condition;  job  shop.  Requires 
experienced  man.  Box  910,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


Ncwtpoper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 
Daily  newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP'N 
Times  Building  New  York 


Help  Wonttd 


In  answerinff  advertisements  of  the  "Httf 
Wanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  ntbml 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  or.jxMlt. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  p'ssibU 

loss  of  originals. _ 

Experienced  Advertising  Solicitor,  good  Isy- 
outs,  able  to  take  department  and  pro¬ 
duce  business.  References,  picture.  5,000 
circulation  daily.  Salary  and  commission. 
West  Texas.  Write  Box  978,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

Good  Local  Display  Solicitor,  city  poi  ~ 
tion  50,000.  Give  full  details.  Box 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Opportunity  on  New  England  Newsp 
for  an  experienced  copy  reader  of 
character.  Give  experience,  personal 
business  references,  church  affiliat 
Box  975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situotiont  Wanted 

Administrative 

Man — Capable  of  executing  almost  any  im¬ 
portant  job  on  the  business  side  due  to 
diversified  experience.  If  you  have  su 
associate  publishership,  advertising  or 
business  managership  to  fill,  write  to  Box 
860,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  interestioi 
data. 


Situotiont  Wanted 

Advertising 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE- 
CLASSIFIED 

made  big  gains,  third  paper  city  300,000. 
Increased  revenue  quarter  million  dollsri 
city  600,000.  Built  second  paper  to  stroni 
first  in  city  over  two  million.  Applicant 
is  young,  intelligent,  resourceful  worker. 
Address  confidentially,  Box  911,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Man,  ten  year's  experience  mil- 
Western  newspapers;  also  have  had  three 
years’  training  commercial  art;  capable 
making  better-than-average  layouts.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $35  w-eekly  desired.  Reply 

to  Box  826,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Advertising  Man,  25,  twelve  months  news¬ 
paper  advertising  syndicate,  college  grsd- 
uate,  wants  actual  newspaper  experience. 
Box  977,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Local  or  Classified 

College  graduate,  36,  charged  with  creative 
energy  and  packing  a  championship  Mies 
punch.  Twelve  years’  experience.  B®*' 
references.  Box  972  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Manager,  15  years’ 

experience  small  cities.  ’Two  years  goo® 
record  General  Manager  second  paper. 
Age  38,  married.  Available  at  once.  Box 

830,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Advertising  Manager — National  or  Local 
Display.  Now  employed.  Sixteen 
experience.  Excellent  references.  Box  97i, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman — high  calibre 
Eighteen  years  retail  advertising 
tive.  Talks  retail  language.  E^en 
layouts.  Aggressive  salesman.  8eei 
connection  with  small  or  medium  daily- 
Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ _ _ 


Advertising  Salesman,  29.  Eight  years  ex 
perience  Metropolitan  and  small  dainefc 
Layout  and  copywriting — merehand'.sing 
experience  for  accounts.  Good  consist¬ 
ent  record  of  selling  with  emphasis  on 
new  business.  Car,  go  anywhere,  vo 

968,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _______ 

Advertising  Solicitor — eight  years’  selling 


display;  also  classified.  Experience  larg  , 
small  dailies.  Exceptional  sales  recoro- 
Prefer  small  daily.  Age  35,  reference 
Box  950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  BSanager,  age  34,  married.  Four 
teen  years’  experience  newspapers  oi 
to  100,000  circulation.  Familiar  wii» 
phone  and  street  operations,  plans  m 
promotions.  Keeps  staff  interMted 
producing.  Available  now  I  Box  v 

Jb  T>n>k1iattor. 
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SitHations  Wanted 

AdvertUing  (Coat’d) 

QiHifled  Idanagor,  25  years  successfnl  ex¬ 
perience  large  and  amall  newspapers,  now 
employed,  but  would  like  a  change.  Box 
gtO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"CLASaiPIED  MANAGER  SALESMAN 
Proven  ability  to  produce;  also,  would  man- 
ige  weekly;  now  employed,  but  desire 
change  for  job  with  future.  Box  965, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CjDtrsets;  linage  producer — Salesman  with 
eighteen  years’  experience  display  and 
claisided,  large  and  small  dailies.  Layout, 
copy,  executive  ability.  Seeks  change.  Box 
855.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copywriter,”  experienced  sales  promotion 
booklets,  articles,  house  magazine.  Best 
background  in  petroleum  business,  ex¬ 
position,  travel,  decorative  arts.  Woman, 
34.  Metropolitan  area.  Box  763,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 


Circulation  Man,  unlimited  experience;  spe¬ 
cialist  in  boy  promotion,  home  delivery 
ind  ofRce  detail,  with  enviable  record. 

Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Man,  27,  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  circulation.  Single.  Gilt- 
edge  references.  Moderate  salary.  Have 
car.  Box  862,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Iventy  years’  experience  covering  streets, 
carrier  ibroinotion,  outside  promotion,  city, 
country  and  all  phases  of  circulation 
management.  Twelve  years  as  circulation 
manager. 

Also,  considerable  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising —  both  classified  and  display  — 
gainer  through  putting  on  tie-up  promo¬ 
tion  3als. 

■’  (years  old,  married,  two  children, 
g  to  come  to  see  you  for  interview, 
iswers  strictly  confidential.  Box 
editor  &  Publisher. 
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I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
I  '.ucer.  Fourteen  years  experience 
..  to  34  thousand  circulation.  Espe- 
I  good  carrier  promotion.  Last  posi- 

I  tiOi.  luoting  publisher  second  paper  in 
Miss.,  sippi,  "highest  and  best  circulation 
is  paf-rrs'  history."  Salary  or  commission 
or  both.  38  years  of  age.  Locate  any¬ 
where,  but  prefer  deep  South.  For  com¬ 
plete  investigation,  address  Box  866,  Edi- 

tor  t  Publisher. _ 

Clrenlatlon  Manager  or  Assistant,  Have 
worked  city  and  suburban  for  morning 
and  evening  paper  (50,000  circulation), 
little  merchant  plan,  with  magazines, 
premiums,  and  carrier  contests.  Married, 
27.  al  present  location  seven  years.  Box 
912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Wantad 

Editorial 

Add  .400,  extra- base  hitter  your  lineup  I 
Sixteen  years  desk,  rewrite,  reporter,  fea¬ 
tures,  makeup,  sports  expert  34,  married, 
available.  New  England — anywhere.  Box 
864.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  with  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
syndicate  experience.  Can  draw  anything. 
Good  at  layouts.  Go  anywhere.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

College  Man,  26,  single,  majored  Spanish; 
•ix  years  on  New  York  Daily  rewrite, 
copy-desk,  reporting,  features.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Now  employed.  Box  822,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


t*<skaan — writes  punch  heads,  edits  copy- 
tobone;  age  28;  seven  years  experience. 
Available  now.  Box  921,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial — Reporter  and  Makeup.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  Metropolitan  and  small-town 
newspapers.  Single.  30  years  of  age. 
«ork  anywhere.  Box  962,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


fcecntlve-Secretary;  editorial,  publicity  et 
I^rience;  college  graduate;  writing  abi 
initiative,  dependable,  rapid.  Bo 
929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Experienced  all  ’round  newspaperman- 
reporter,  rewriter  (news  and  sports), 
•P^rts  copy  desk.  College  graduate, 
_  1P“4.  Box  954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  reporter,  photographer,  feature 
desk  man;  for  daily  or  trade  jour- 
_  Box  833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

trw-Lance  writer;  photographer;  know  avia¬ 
tion  ground  up,  seek  editorial  assistant 
position.  Box  916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Eolly-experlenced  Reporter,  25,  college 
graduate,  four  years  large  daily;  accurate, 
capable  writer.  Eastern  area.  Box  917, 
^Editor  Si  Publisher. 

fcuere  a  publisher  of  a  midwestern  daily 
no  needs  a  capable  all-around  reporter 
editor  and  columnist!  liperi- 
aS.  newspaper  man  desires  to  make 
nange.  Capable  of  covering  city,  news 
desk.  References  and  more  in- 
a  if  interested.  Box 

850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Magaslne  writer  leaving  soon  for  Mexico 
City  will  commission  articles — feature, 
trade,  politics  or  research.  Fluent  Span- 
ish.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  HARD  JOB 
News^per,  publicity,  radio  writer.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  capable.  Now  at  top  limit 
of  present  position.  University  gradu¬ 
ate;  age  25.  Box  964,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

Reporter,  assignments  immediately.  Columbia 
’39.  NAPA  printer-columnist,  2Vh  years 
writing  experience  on  weekly.  Employed. 

Box  924,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  deik  man,  aports  editor — writer 
— columnist.  Experienced  and  capable  of 
covering  any  assignment.  Married,  34, 
references.  Thoroughly  qualified.  Box 

845,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Deskman,  Sports  Writer  24,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  three  years  on  city  daily. 

Box  869,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Reporter  —  employed  —  nine  years  56,000 
circulation  newspaper.  Position  with 
advancement  chance  wanted.  Box  935, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer  —  Free  lance  writer 
seeks  newspaper-magazine  berth ;  young, 
experienced,  degree;  knows  production; 

go  any  place.  Box  832,  E.  &  P. _ 

Reporter,  Researchman,  copy  boy.  Yale  A.B., 
three  years  graduate  school.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  research  and  writing.  Age  26, 
single,  Christian,  go  anywhere.  Future 
opportunity  more  important  than  initial 
salary.  Box  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Seasoned  Pep — I  am  61  years  old;  started 
setting  type ;  have  covered  everything 
from  police  to  pulpit;  covered  courts 
from  country  J.  P.  to  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court ;  legislative  bodies  from  village 
board  to  Congress;  executive  from  town 
mayor  to  White  House;  politics  from 
the  rural  beat  to  national  convention ; 
editorial  writer  and  paragrapher;  make¬ 
up,  copy  desk ;  drama ;  news  and  feature 
writer;  10  years  of  Wall  Street,  five  years 
of  Washington.  Have  not  missed  a  day’s 
work  for  any  cause  whatsoever  in  the 
last  14  years;  nine  years  on  last  job  (bead 
of  night  copy  desk.  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper).  Reason  for  leaving  that  job;  I 
knew  NO  was  33  1/3  per  centum  shorter 
and  a  billion  per  centum  truer  than  YES. 
Born,  United  States;  Education,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  with  Master’s  courses  in  His¬ 
tory  of  Art,  Anglo-Saxon.  Greek,  Latin, 
French — better  schooling  yet,  I  farmed 
and  operated  a  tow-boat.  If  you  want  a 
man  who  gets  your  work  done  w-ithout 
gestures  take  me.  Box  976,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Sports  Writer,  eight  years  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  on  daily,  handle  all  sports.  Spe¬ 
cialty,  baseball.  Radio  reference.  Age  25, 
single.  Willing  worker.  Finest  references. 

Box  863  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Sports  Writer,  26,  college,  seeks  place  on 
daily  in  K«w  York  area.  All-around  ex- 
perience.  Box  840,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
Woman  Reporter,  feature  writer,  society  edi¬ 
tor.  Photographic  experience.  Fourteen 
years  on  daily  papers.  Age  32.  Box  881, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Tale  Graduate  Student,  24,  married;  read¬ 
ing  knowledge  seven  languages.  Want 
start  reporting,  writing,  editing.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  959,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Meckamcal 

Composing  Boom  Foreman — now  employed 
leading  daily  in  Southwest;  good  coat 
and  production  record;  desires  change 
South,  Middlewest,  Southwest.  Inter¬ 
view  my  expense.  Box  945,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

Wanted — Work  in  medium,  small,  mid-west 
town,  by  progressive  combination  laan 
with  twelve  years’  experience  on  tubes — 
five  years  on  flatbeds.  Box  926,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  Tht$*  Fieldi: 
Advertisins  Management 
Circulation  Mechanical 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utilize  These  Services 

1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line;  40c  pel  line,  per  issue). 
For  a  month,  your  message  will  reach 
prospective  employers.  Many  have 
been  placed  directly  in  this  manner. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  Personnel  ap¬ 
plication  that  will  be  tent  you  upon 
receipt  of  ad.  This  will  be  kept  In  our 
filet  for  tlx  months.  It  will  make  your 
record  available  to  the  publishers  and 
executives  calling  upon  us  constantly 
for  employees.  Your  confidence  re- 

3.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  deadline 
of  next  Thursday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  *  Publlaher 
1700  Tlmao  Bldg. 

Times  8q. 


Shopq*-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -.Aad  Sav 

New  Eqtapment  and  Sappliet  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


Buy  linotypes,  Intertyrpes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y”. _ 

Curie  Matrix  Anvil  and~ 

Tool  Gauge  Assembly 

Complete  equipment  for  reconditioning  old 
matrices  including  anvil,  files,  punches, 
chisels,  hammer,  etc.  Eleven  accurately 
machined,  sturdy,  precision  pieces.  Cuts  , 
matrix  costs,  saves  space-band  repairs, 
quickly  pays  for  itself.  Priced  right. 
MONOMELT  Company,  Dept.  6,  Minnea- 
polis,  Minn. _ 


Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Unotypes  Sc  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INTERTYPE  REGAL  MATS  FOR  SALE 
8-point  No.  1712  (No.  1  with  Bold).  3  huge 
fonts  containing  1700  mats  each  and  1 
font  of  1325  mats.  Price  for  all  4  fonts 
$300.  9-point  No.  2729  (No.  1  with 
Bold),  1440  mats  at  $60.  each.  All  in 
excellent  condition.  Cut  to  run  in  either 
Intertype  or  Linotype  change  magazine. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  to  first  application  by 
express  with  inspection  privileges. 

Wm.  E.  Hanzel 

2436  S.  Lawndale  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
LINOTYPES— INTERTYPES — LUDLOWS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atiantlc  Ave.,  Boston 
Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  mors 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street _ New  York  City 

Model  eSM  42-Plca  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  T. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units,  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold. 

GRAPHIC  MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

30  West  24th  St.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

COMMERCIAL  &  NEWSPAPER  EQUIP. 

_ Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,_Bo8tOD 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

24  and  36-point  Stevenson  Mold  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Used  for  short  time 
only.  TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
WEBSTER.  MASS. _ 

8-Page  Duplex  Tubular  unit  to  add  to  pre¬ 
sent  16-page  press.  Give  full  details. 
Reply  Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda.  Penna. 


Fhoto-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PbotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street _ New  Y'ork  City 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

RTage  Goss  press.  A-1.  Complete.  News, 

Le baiioii,  Ohio. _ 

Used  Hoe  4-unit  or  6-unit  straight-pattern 
design  steel-cylinder  roller  bearing  presseq 
with  or  without  pancoast-design  2  color 
couples;  also,  Z-pattern  super-speed 
presses;  available  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  R.  HOE  &  CO.  Inc.,  910  East 

138th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

EVERY'THING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Two  Auxiliary  Fountains  for  Duplex 
Tubular  Press.  News-Tribune,  Comp¬ 
ton.  Calif. 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


THE  Pulitzer  prize  awards  are  past 

for  1939.  Announced  only  two 
weeks  ago.  they  already  are  so  deeply 
buried  under  the  de- 
Newspapers'  f^^ws  from 

Service  to  that  e  v  e  n 

their  recipients  have 

Community  already  half-forgotten 
the  thrill  of  walking 
off  with  the  honors.  If  that’s  too  bad. 
it’s  also  of  the  essence  of  newspaper 
work;  you  can’t  buy  next  week’s  gro¬ 
ceries  on  yesterday’s  good  story.  But 
with  all  the  ephemeral  quality  of 
news  and  its  rewards,  there  are  values, 
both  tangible  and  intangible  in  this 
public  recognition  of  good  news¬ 
paper  work. 

We  are  told  that  competition  for  the 
Pulitzer  public  service  award  was 
especially  keen  this  year.  Any  close 
reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher  during 
the  past  12  months  could  have  pre¬ 
dicted  that.  We  could  have  nomi¬ 
nated  several  newspapers  for  consid¬ 
eration,  beyond  those  which  sur¬ 
vived  the  judges’  preliminary  elimina¬ 
tions.  And  there  were  one  or  two  of 
which  we  had  not  heard  until  after 
nominations  for  1939  were  formally 
closed.  An  award  for  public  service 
may  well  go  to  a  newspaper  for  serv¬ 
ices  unheard  of  beyond  its  own  baili¬ 
wick,  since  there  are  relatively  few 
newspapers  so  heavily  gunned  as  to 
be  heard  far  across  country.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  public  service,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  must  be  in¬ 
tensely  local,  which  detracts  not  a 
bit  from  its  importance.  A  healthy 
democracy  is  the  sum  of  healthy 
localities. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Twin  Falls 
(Idaho)  Times  (evening)  and  News 
(morning).  The  majority  of  Eastern¬ 
ers  would  be  puzzled  to  locate  Twin 
Falls  within  500  miles  of  its  proper 
site,  but  it  is  home  for  about  13,000 
people  and  the  shopping  center  for 
about  90,000  folks  in  Southern  Idaho. 
While  we’ve  never  made  a  stop  there, 
we  gather  that  it  is  the  focus  for  a 
fairly  prosperous  farming  area,  with 
wheat,  beet  sugar  and  beans,  sup¬ 
ported  by  beef  and  milch  cattle  as 
its  means  of  gainful  occupation.  The 
city  is  about  at  the  center  of  a  rough 
triangle  the  corners  of  which  would 
be  Boise,  Pocatello,  and  Salt  Lake 
City — none  of  them  within  130  or  140 
miles.  A  daily  newspaper  means 
something  to  people  in  that  sort  of 
civilization.  There  is  no  other  public 
spiokesman  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

About  five  years  ago,  the  News  and 
the  Times  began  a  fight  to  have  the 
lolls  removed  from  a  bridge  on  trans¬ 
continental  highway  No.  93.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  remaining  toll  bridges 
in  the  inter- mountain  coimtry,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  United 
States,  spanning  the  Snake  River  can¬ 
yon  at  a  height  of  476  feet.  It  was 
built  about  1927  at  a  cost  of  $700,000 
and  its  annual  toll  collections  have 
averaged  about  $75,000.  The  news¬ 
papers  made  their  fight  on  the  ground 
that  the  communications  of  Southern 
Idaho  with  its  neighboring  states 
should  not  be  hampered  by  an  ob¬ 
stacle  of  this  kind  and  that  the  cross¬ 
country  highway  should  also  be  toll- 
free. 

We  can  imagine  that  this  sectional 
argument  was  not  easy  to  sell  to  the 
folks  in  Central  and  Northern  Idaho, 
who  are  nearly  as  far  away  from 
Twin  Falls  as  New  York  is  from  Buf¬ 
falo  or  Pittsburgh.  The  newspapers 
did  it,  however,  by  incessant  ham¬ 
mering.  They  carried  the  fight 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

through  two  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
two  political  campaigns,  and  the  state 
supreme  court.  The  result  was  that 
the  state  purchased  the  bridge  for 
8483.000,  and  the  tolls  ended  April  30. 

The  News  and  Times  have  another 
victory  on  their  banners,  reminiscent 
of  the  fight  the  Louisville  Times  made 
several  years  ago  to  preserve  beauti¬ 
ful  Cumberland  Falls  from,  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  Insull  piower  interests.  In 
the  Twin  Falls  territory,  the  Idaho 
Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Corp.,  has  been 
energetic  in  developing  every  avail¬ 
able  water  power  site.  Its  plants 
have  tapped,  with  damage  to  the 
natural  beauties,  such  sites  as  Sho¬ 
shone  Falls,  Thousand  Springs,  Twin 
Falls.  Upper  and  Lower  Salmon  Falls 
and  Malad  River — all  picturesque  and 
of  asset  value  to  the  region. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  seven 
power  plants  already  operating  within 
some  35  miles  along  the  Snake  River 
Canyon.  About  six  months  ago  the 
power  company  applied  for  permits  to 
develop  three  more  sites  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  all  of  them  regarded  as  having 
scenic  beauty. 

The  News  and  Times  put  their  foot 
forward  then.  They  contended  that 
Idaho  has  unlimited  water  power  re¬ 
sources  in  the  river  proper  and  can 
develop  more  power  than  it  will  ever 
need  from  that  source,  so  that  the 
utility  was  not  justified  in  further 
destruction  of  contributary  springs, 
streams,  and  waterfalls.  "The  people 
of  the  valley  were  aroused  and  the 
papers  carried  the  fight  directly  to  the 
governor  through  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  reclamation.  There  was  no 
let-up  until  about  a  month  ago,  when 
the  power  company  withdrew  its  ap¬ 
plications,  indicating  that  it  would 
seek  other  sources  for  future  hydro¬ 
electric  developments. 

We  think  service  of  that  kind  de¬ 
serves  more  than  local  applause,  and 
we  have  suggested  to  R.  S.  Tofflemire. 
publisher  of  the  News  and  Times,  that 
he  mark  his  calendar  with  red  pencil 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1941,  as  a  reminder  to  send  his 
record  to  the  Pulitzer  Awards  com¬ 
mittee  at  Columbia  University.  Even 
though  some  other  paper  tops  him  for 
the  first  award,  he’ll  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  job 
has  been  viewed  by  the  big  leaguers. 
•  *  • 

THIS  is  one  week  of  the  year  when 
your  correspondent  wishes  that  he 
was  quintuplets.  Aside  from  reporting 
the  Southern  pub- 
JackWiilcm  1‘shers  convention, 
e  shaking  hands  with 

dozens  of  friends 
News  Photos  whose  affection  has 
stood  the  test  of 
some  18  SNPA  conventions,  running 
a  golf  tournament,  etc.,  there  remain 
the  normal  chores  of  at  least  making 
marks  on  this  and  the  editorial  page. 
Quintuplets  could  do  the  business 
handily  —  one  to  report,  another  to 
piontificate,  another  to  hand  out  golf 
prizes,  another  to  greet  and  chatter, 
and  the  fifth  to  repeat  the  latter  proc¬ 
ess  far  into  the  night.  A  sixth  aide 
might  come  in  handy  for  listening  to 
war  bulletins. 

Not  having  any  of  those  deputies, 
and  being  slightly  pressed  by  a  dead¬ 
line.  we  are  going  to  draft  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Jack  Willem  to  fill  the  rest 
of  this  space.  Mr.  Willem  landed  at 
Mineral  Wells  with  a  34-page  manu¬ 
script  Sunday  evening.  He  delivered 
it  to  the  SNPA.  made  a  quick  get¬ 
away  for  Columbia.  Mo.,  where  he 


laid  the  same  parts  of  wisdom  before 
a  journalism  school  audience,  and 
hopped  off  for  Chicaco  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  w'ith  the  same  missionary  mes¬ 
sage.  This  Chicago  agency  research 
man  has  studied  his  subject,  and  from 
here  out,  the  words  you  read  are  his: 

“At  the  pre.sent  time  pictures  from 
international  sources  rank  first  in  in¬ 
terest,  followed  by  national,  and  then 
local.  This  ranking  holds  true  for 
both  men  and  women  readers. 

“Men  prefer  pictures  of  men,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  trend  upw’ard  in 
their  interest  in  pictures  of  women. 
Women  prefer  pictures  of  women,  and 
this  preference  is  stronger  than  ever 
before  under  the  influence  of  better 
society  and  fashion  pictures. 

“Group  pictures  have  a  5-4  edge 
over  pictures  of  individuals,  and  a 
half,  three-quarter,  or  full  length 
photo  of  people  has  a  9-7  advantage 
over  the  bust  or  head  and  shoulders 
reproduction. 

“The  national  picture  has  15%  more 
observation  value  than  the  local;  the 
international  picture  17%  more  than 
the  national  and  34%  more  than  the 
local. 

“If  a  picture  is  of  pieople,  it  will  have 
a  14%  better  chance  of  being  seen  if 
it  includes  both  men  and  women  in¬ 
stead  of  members  of  each  sex  indi¬ 
vidually. 

“A  group  photograph  has  21%  edge 
over  a  picture  which  shows  one  pier- 
son  only. 

“A  picture  which  shows  more  than 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  a  30%  advantage  over  the 
straight  head  and  shoulders  repro¬ 
duction. 

“Reproduction  in  two  columns  in¬ 
creases  attention  value  30%  over  the 
one-column  base,  while  reproduction 
in  three  columns  or  more  increases 
observation  13%  above  the  two-col¬ 
umn  figure  and  46%  above  the  one- 
column  base. 

“Spiorts  pictures,  last  in  attention 
value,  are  high  in  underline  reader- 
ship.  Eighty-four  pier  cent  of  the 
newspapier  readers  who  see  a  spiorts 
picture  automatically  drop  down  to 
read  the  underline — and  the  figure  is 
high  for  both  men  and  women.  But 
while  women’s  interest  in  the  sports 
underline  is  as  intense  as  that  of  men, 
their  interest  fades  off  sharply  in  the 
illustrated  sports  story.  Consequently, 
the  average,  which  combines  returns 
from  both  men  and  women  readers, 
is  low. 

“There  is  attention  value  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  picture,  but  beyond  the  picture 
interest  is  curtailed.  The  underline 
gets  only  50%  readership,  the  accom¬ 
panying  story  30%.  Either  the  reader 
has  learned  from  previous  expierience 
that  underline  and  story  tell  little  or 
nothing  about  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  or  association  of  the  scientific  or 
mechanical  subject  or  process,  or  has 
been  frightened  away  by  too  technical 
coverage. 

“Underlines  and  stories  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  places  and  objects  hit  the 
peak  in  reader  interest.  Pictures  of 
the  ‘what  and  where,’  with  high  rank¬ 
ing  in  attention  value,  in  intensity  of 
interest  as  measured  by  readership  of 
underline  and  story,  should  be  given 
your  most  serious  attention  as  the 
number  one  typie  in  which  your  read¬ 
ers  are  most  interested.  TTie  degree 
of  interest  and  the  intensity  of  this 
interest  is  identical  for  all  readers, 
whether  men  or  women. 

“Underlines  and  stories  with  pic- 
.  tures  of  children  are  better  read  than 
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those  with  pictures  of  animals, 
both  men  and  women.  Under 
with  pictures  of  persons  in  the 
and  with  personalities  are  practi 
identical  in  reader  interest, 
enough,  illustrated  stories  on  pe 
alities  are  slightly  better  read 
stories  on  persons  in  the  news. 

"That  national  photos  have  hi 
observation  value  than  local  is 
erally  surprising  to  most  news 
men.  who  reason  that  since  local 
has  always  been  known  to  be 
greater  interest  tlian  national,  pi 
interest  should  follow  the  same 
tern. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  the 
based  solely  on  observation  value, 
favor  of  national  or  international  j* 
tos  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
news  photo  services,  with  vast  f 
ties  at  their  command,  and  the 
world  from  which  to  draw,  have 
able  to  provide  better  news  pi 
than  local  sources. 

‘‘Interest  in  international  pi 
has  been  heightened  and  inte 
by  the  war  in  Europe  —  an  in 
which  is  abnormal,  true,  but 
must  be  taken  into  account  while 
world  is  at  war. 

“When  a  picture  is  of  such  \  ' 
that  it  decreases  the  necessity 
more  than  an  explanatory  undei 
it  more  than  justifies  its  cost  and 
space  it  occupies.  The  larger  the  | 
ture.  the  lower  the  percentage 
readers  who  will  read  its  accora 
ing  story.  This  is  indication  that 
larger  picture,  with  its  underline, 
almost  stand  alone,  and  it  : 
emphasizes  the  increasing  impo 
of  the  underline. 

“Underlines  are  not  mere  space : 
ers.  More  care  should  be  devoted 
the  writing  of  the  underlines  tha» 
the  writing  of  the  story  itself, 
underline  must  tell  the  story  and 
plain  the  relationship  of  the  pi 
person,  scene  or  object.  ’The  p 
rapher  should  be  a  good  reporter,* 
at  least  a  good  fact  finder  to  pr 
the  necessary  who.  what,  when, 
and  why. 

“News  picture  studies  repea 
show  the  need  for  better  quality 
variety.  While  quality  is  the 
concern  of  the  photographer, 
should  remember  this  vital  point 
matter  how  ‘hot’  the  news  break,  tife 
is  still  no  excuse  for  the  printing  d 
pictures  of  obviously  poor  qua 
Editors  should  remember,  too, 
pictures  by  wire  or  wireless  are 
longer  a  novelty  to  the  average  n 
paper  reader.  They  stand  or  fall 
their  reproductive  and  interest  q 
ties  alone.  Pictures  of  poor  qui 
no  matter  under  what  condition* 
are  secured  or  transmitted,  are  e 
outdistanced  in  observation  and  int*^ 
est  value  by  photographs  of 
quality.’’  ‘ 


GETS  NEW  RATING 

Kent  State,  O.,  university’s  depi 
ment  of  journalism  will  becoin* 
school  of  journalism  when  the 
semester  opens.  Prof.  William  Ta; 
chairman  of  the  department,  ha* 
nounced.  Attaining  full  compla 
of  courses  and  instructors  upon 
changes  and  additions  made 
spring  for  next  year’s  program, 
school  of  journalism  will  offer 
necessary  training  in  its  effort* 
furnish  adequate  education  for  t’ 
who  expect  to  enter  the  field, 
fessor  Taylor  said. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS  FOR 

The  University  of  Virginia  Instil 
of  Public  Opinion  will  be  held  J 
14  to  24  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  F 
K.  Lindley,  Washington  com  spo 
of  Newsweek  magazine,  will  be 
discussion  leader  on  national  ; 
under  the  theme  of  the  Institute 
United  States  and  a  World  at  W 


